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THE USE OF GREEK LETTERS IN MATHEMATICAL 

ANALYSIS 

The English alphabet provides insufficient material for the notation of 
mathematical anal 3 ^is and greater range and flexibility are/ acquired by 
using letters from the Greek alphabet. There are no fixed mles governing 
the mariiematical use of Greek letters but the following table indicates a 
practice which is fairly general. It should be noticed that Uihe English 
letters given are those which correspond to the Greek lettera in mathe- 
matical, not literal, usage. \ 


Greek 

English 

General usage 

, a alpha 

a 1 


. )9 beta 

6 ' 

[ constants 

. y gamma 

c J 


K kappa 

k ^ 


. A lambda 

1 


/i mu 

m 

constants, parameters 

V nu 

n 


f » 

X 


1 ) Sta 

y 

y variables 

1 zeta 

z 

I 

rr pi 

p 

[special constants or variables fe.g. v 

p rho 

r 

as the constant ratio of the circum* 

a sigma 

« 

' ] feftnce to the diameter of a circle and 

T tau 

t 

[/> as a rate of interest) 

- ^ phi 

f 

1 

• 0 cap. phi 

0 psi 

F 

g 

> functional operators 

W cap. psi 

G 

1 

' 8 delta 

d 

1 /operators indicating increments in 

* A cap. delta 

I> 1 

1 \variables 

'S cap. sigma 

8 

summation sign 

« epsilon 

- 

a small positive constant 

' 6 theta 

- 

a positive fraction 


In trl^oDoznetiy, «, y can denote constant angles and ^ vBiia>ya 
angtat", , 







CHAPTER I 

NUMBERS AND VARIABLES 


1.1 Introduction. 

It is conventional to divide mathematics into two separate studies, 
geometry and analysis. In geometry, the study of space and of 
spatial relationships, we investigate the nature and properties of 
curves, surfaces and other configurations of points in space. Mathe- 
matical analysis, including arithmetic and algebra, deals with 
numbers, the relationships between numbers and the operaticaw; 
performed on these relationships; The distinction between the twIJ 
studies lies in the difference between the basic “raw materials”, 
the spatial points of geometry and the numbers of analysis. 

As the mathematical technique is developed, however, we find 
that the distinction between geometry and analysis becomes less 
clear and less relevant. The intended applications remam very 
different but the methods are seen to be abstract and essentially: 
similar in nature. Mathematics involve the definition of symbolr^l 
of various kinds and describes the operations to be performed, in 
definite and consistent ways, upon the symbols. The distinction 
between geometrical and analytical symbolism is more or less arbi> 
trary. Further, we shall see that it is a simple matter to devise a 
method of connecting points of space and numbers, geometry and 
analysis. That such a connection is possible is seen by the use of 
graphical methods in algebra and by the fact that elementary 
trigonometry is an application of algebraio ^thods to a study of 
spatial configurations. 

The mathematical technique is abstract and must be developed 
apart &om its applications. It is also essentially logical in character. 
Elementary geometry, for example, is largely an exercise in formal 
logic, the deduction of the consequences of consistently framed 
sesomptionB. The development of mathematical methods, howev«»r, 
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soon necessitates the introduction of a concept foreign to formal 
logic, the concept of “ infinity ”, the in^tely large and the in- 
definitely continuous. It can be said, speaking broadly, that the 
methods of mathematics form a branch of formal logic extended in 
a particular direction to include the infinite as well as the finite, 
The only requirements of mathematics, additional to those of logical 
reasoning, are connected with the introduction of the infinite. 

The popular belief that logical and mathematical m^hods are in 
conflict has, therefore, no foundation. Mathematics, as a symbolised 
and extended form of logic, can only be regarded as an alternative 
to logic in a special sense. Some problems are adequately treated 
by relatively simple logical reasoning and the introduction of 
mathematical symbolism is then only destructive of clarity. But 
formal logic, with its limited range, is clearly insufficient for the 
elucidation of a vast munber of problems and this provides the case 
for the development and application of mathematics. 

Though an abstract development, mathematics is not just a 
fascinating game of chess played in n-dimensional space with pieces 
of fantastic design and according to rules laid down in an arbitrary 
way. The methods of mathematics are designed primarily for actual 
or prospective application in the field of science, in the interpretation 
of phenomena as observed, abstracted and classified. The nature 
qf the application must not, however, be exaggerated. The patterns 
^nf scientific phenomena, the la\ira obeyed and the aniformities dis- 
played, are not provided by mathematics. They are assumed into 
the system and mathematics can only express and interpret them, 
help us to deduce their consequences, or to forecast what will happen 
if they hold, and tell us where to look for verification or contradiction 
of our hypotheses. 

The methods of mathematics apply as soon as spatial or numerical 
attributes are associated with our phmiomena, as soon as objects 
can be located by points in space and events described by properti^ 
capable of indication or measurement by numbers. The main object 
of the following developmmit is the d(^ 9 cription of certain matine- 
matical methods. At most points, however, the nature field of 
application of the various methods will be noticed and discnased, 
the applicability of mathematical methods in eocmomio, theory 
feoeivmg spedal ocmsideralhin. 
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In concluding these introduotoxy remarks, we can note that the 
fundamental baees of the mathematical technique have reoelTed 
much attention in recent years. It is indeed a fascinating set of 
questions that are posed in what can be describe, for want of a 
better phrase, as mathematical philosophy. The nature of some of 
these questions can be observed at various stages in the fdUo’vHng 
treatment, but the temptation to pursue them must be resisted^ The 
further we probe into the fundamentals of mathematics, the more 
shaky does the whole familiar structure appear. This need not 
worry us unduly ; the crazy system works as no other system can. 

1.2 Numbers of various types. 

Numbers are usually taken as self-evident or undefinable entities 
which do not require examination. It is easily seen, however, that 
the number system is far from simple and that numbers of vei^ 
different kinds are freely used in arithmetic and algebra. It is con- 
venient, therefore, to spend a little time sorting out the various types 
of numbers and showing how they have developed side by side with, 
and by reason of, the growth of mathematical analysis frrom the 
simplest notions of arithmetic. Some light is then thrown on the 
nature and applicability of mathematical analysis in its present 
highly developed form. 

We aU begin, in arithmetic, with some idea of the integers, tlm 
natural or whole numbers, as concepts intimately connected wit|^ 
the process of counting or enumeration. It is not generally recog- 
nised that counting, and hence the integers, involves two quite 
distinct notions, the ordinal and the cardinal notions. The funda- 
mental property of integers is that they can be written doira in 
succession without end : 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ... . 

The inters can thus be used to indicate any order or i^uenoe and 
this is one of the objects of counting. We have here the ordinal 
aspect of counting and of the integers. But the integers do more 
than indicate order, for we can speak of four men, of four hats and 
of four sticks without any notion of order beihg necessarily involved. 
We simply mean that wo have a collection of men, a collection of 
hate and a ooUeorion of sticks, and that the collections have some- 
iMng in common expressed by the number four. There is, in feet. 
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a complete coirespondenoe between the members of the three oolleo- 
tions ; each man, for example, may be wearing a hat and carrying 
a stick. This is the cardinal aspect of counting and of the integers, 
an aspect which enables us to say how many men, hats or sticks 
there are and which will later provide us with the basis of measure- 
ment. 

Developing the arithmetic of integers, we define the processes of 
addition and multiplication, the sum and product of tw o or more 
integers being themselves integers. Our first difficulty alpes when 
we consider the converse process to multiplication. The mvision of 
one mteger by another does not, in the vast majority of c^es, pro- 
duce an mteger. We can only say, for example, that “ tpree into 
seven won’t go exactly ” or that we “ put down two and carry one ”. 
In order to introduce uniformity, the number system is extended by 
defining the fraction as a new type of number. The wider set of 
numbers, integers and fractions, is termed the system of rational 
numbers. Like the integers, the rational numbers can be writtan 
down in a limitless sequence of ascending magnitude, the order being 
indicated most clearlyin the decimal method of writing the numbers.* 
The ordered rational numbers, however, display a property not 
shown by the ordered integers. The sequence of rationals is not 
only of limitless extent but also of limitless “ density ”. As many 
firactions as we like can be written down to lie between any two 
numbers of the order, between ^ and 1 for example. The processes 
of addition, multiplication and division can be extended to apply 
to the whole system of rational numbers. 

Even with the rational numbers, however, it is found that the 
processes of arithmetic still lack uniformity. Consider the process 
of extracting the square root of a given number. The square Toots 
of a few numbers, such as 36, 169 and 6J, are found at once as 
rational numbers. But, if rational numbers are alone admitted, we 
can only say that the square roots of most numbers, e.g. 2, 3 and 6, 
do not exist and we have again reached the unsatisfactory situation 
in which we have to own that a simple arithmetic process breaks 
down. For uniformity, therefore, a further type of number is intro- 
duced, the irrational number. Irrational numbers include the square 

* A certain amount of duplication must be eliminated by writing }, |,|, ... , 
for example, in the simplest equivalent form |. 
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roots of numbers which axe not perfect squares ’* and idso the 
solutions of many equations and such numbers as those denoted 
by Tt and e which play extremely important parts in mathematical 
analysis. The definition and nature of irrational numbers will not 
be discussed here but it can be assumed that they fit into their 
appropriate places in the order of numbers according to magnitude.* 
Further, with some difficulty, we find it possible to extend the 
arithmetical processes to apply to irrational as well as to rational 
numbers. 

The next extension of the number system is useful in arithmetic 
but only becomes vital when algebra is developed. We have not yet 
referred to subtraction, the process converse to addition. When a 
smaller (rational or irrational) number is taken from a larger one, 
the result is an ordinary number of the same kind. This is not true 
when the numbers are reversed. In arithmetic it is desirable, and 
in algebra essential, that the difference between any two numbms 
should be a number of the same system. This uniformity can only 
be achieved by “ doubling ” the number system so far described by 
the distinction between positive and nejyaiive numbers and by adding 
a new number zero indicating “ nothing ”. The difference between 
any two numbers is now a number (positive, negative or zero) and 
subtraction is a uniform process. By the adoption of further con- 
ventions, all arithmetic processes can be made to apply to positive 
and negative numbers and (with the exception of division) to the 
number zero. 

An important practical fact can be noticed in passing. The last 
extension of the number system makes possible a great simplification 
of algebraic work. In algebra we deal frequently with equations such 
as the following : 

a;*+2a;4-l=0 ; a;*=2a;-»-3; 3a;=2a;>+l; 

We recognise these as examples of the same “ form ” of equation 
and (with the aid of zero and negative numbers) we can include all 
of them in one uniform expression. We write the equations : 

a;*+2a!+l=s0; a;*+(-2)»+(-3)=0; 2a;*-t-(-3)a; + l-0; 

-f (O)® +( - 6) ~0. 


* See 4.1 (footnote) below. 
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In the symbolism of algebra all equations of thesO kinds oan be 
Included in the general quadratic form : 

o®* +6a;+c=:0 

where a, b and c stand for some definite numbers (positive, negative 
or zero). The use of symbolic letters, such as the a, b and c in the 
quadratic equation above, will be desmbed more fully at a later 
stage. 

1.3 The real number system. . 

The number system as now extended consists of thelneutral 
number zero and of all positive and negative numbers, rational or 
irrational. This is the system of real numbers, as commonly bsed in 
algebra and mathematical analysis. The rational and irrational 
numbers can be arranged in an order of limitless extent and density. 
The same is true of the real numbers except that the order is of 
limitless extent in two directions instead of one. All negative 
numbers appear before the positive numbers in the order of magni- 
tude (with zero separating them) and we can proceed through larger 
and larger negative numbers as well as through larger and larger 
positive numbers. The real number system has also another pro- 
perty, i.e. the property that there are no “ gaps " left in the order 
of the numbers. There are “ gaps ” in the order of the rationals but 
these are completely filled by the insertion of irrational numbers.* 

The familiar rules of arithmetic and algebra apply, therefore, to a 
system of real numbers with the properties : 

(1) The numbers oan be arranged in a definite order, the order of 
magnitude, of greater and less. 

(2) The number order is of limitless extent in both directions, 
i.e. the numbers form a doubly infinite system. 

(3) The number order is of limitless density and without “ gaps ”, 
i.e. the numbers form a perfectly continuous system. 

The development of the real number system from the basio idea 
of a sequence of integers marks the end of a certain line of evolution 
and provides a convenient stopping place. One guiding principle 
stands out in what we have said, ^e introduction of eacdl new 
numbw type was desired to impose unifonnity where unilbtiiuty 

* Thti is a Btatetnent we cannot justify here. It is based on the wodk of 
Dedekind and Cantor ; see Hardy. Pure MathenuOks (8rd Ed., mi), pp. 1-81. 
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was previously lacking and, at the same time, to preserve all the 
eesenthJ rules of arithmetio and algebra. This is a most important 
principle which will be found at work throughout the development 
of mathematical analysis, the constant striving after generality, 
uniformity and simplicity. Herein lies much of the fascination of 
the study of mathematics. 

Even with the real number system, however, uniformity is not 
completely attained and, sooner or later, analysis reaches a stage 
where new extensions of the number system are required. The pro- 
cess of division, for example, still fails in one case since a real number 
divided by zero does not give a real number. We must turn a more 
or less blind eye to this deficiency though it will be partly side- 
tracked later when the idea of a “ limit ” is introduced. A more 
important lack of uniformity occurs when the solution of quadratic 
equations is considered in algebra (see 2.8 below). If real numbers 
are alone admitted, some quadratic equations have two solutions 
(distinct or coincident) mid others have no solution at all. It is 
clearly desirable, from the point of view of uniformity, to be able 
to say that all quadratic equations have two solutions. This 
uniformity is, in fact, achieved by introducing what are termed 
“ complex ” or “ imaginary ” numbers, a step which opens up entirely 
new fields of mathematical analysis. But we content ourselves here 
with the real number system which is sufficient for most of the 
mathematical methods with which we are concerned. 

Finally, the fact that the real number system is of limitless extent 
and density makes it only too easy to speak of infinitely laige 
numbers and of numbers whose differences are infinitely small. 
Bight at the begiiming of our development, therefore, we find our- 
selves approaching the difficult country of the “ infinit e of the 
infinitely large and the indefinitely small and continuous. A more 
determmed expedition into this dangerous country must bo left 
until a somewhat later stage ; it is sufficient here to remark on the 
need for such an expedildcm. 

1.4 Ckmtinuous and discontinuons TaxiableB. 

The gcmeralisation of arithmetiic Into algebra and of algebra into 
modem analysis is largely dependent on the extension of the 
symbolism. The number system remains basic dbment but its 
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uses are made more flexible by the symbolism. The first and most 
obvious distinction between algebra and analysis on the one hand 
and arithmetic on the other liw in the use of “ variable ” numbers, 
denoted by symboUo letters, instead of particular numbers. 

A variable number is any number, an unspecified number, from a 
certain given set of real numbers and it is always S3unbolised by a 
letter such as a;, y or t. Particular numbers for which the variable 
can stand are called the vdluea of the variable, and the whole set of 
possible values makes up the range of the variable. The use of a 
variable number necessarily implies a range of variation, a set of 
numbers from which the values of the variable can be i»lected at 
will. Many variables have a range including all real numbers and, 
in this case, no explicit reference to it need be made. Other Variables 
have more restricted ranges, e.g. the range of positive numbers, of 
numbers between zero and unity or of integers only. Here the range 
should be clearly indicated in the definition of the variable. 

One particular case merits separate notice. If a variable z can 
take, as its values, all real numbers lying between two given numbers 
o and b, then its range is called the interval (a, h). We write-a <x <b 
or a < a; <6 according as the values a and b themselves are excluded 
or included. For example, 0<a;<l or 0<x<l indicate that the 
variable x has a range consisting of the interval of positive proper 
fractions, the numbers zero and unity being excluded in one case and 
included in the other. 

The notion of an interval provides a concept which later proves of 
great convenience. We often make statements about the values of 
a variable x “ near ” to, or in the “ neighbourhood ” of, a particular 
value a. The statements are made m this vague way but their mean- 
ing can be made precise and should be borne in mind. A naghJxmr- 
hood of the value a;=a is defined as an interval of values of x having 
the value a as its middle point. In sypabols, if k denotes a given 
positive number, a neighbourhood of ar=a is defined by the interval 
(a - k) <x<{a - 1 -^). Here, (« - a) is numerically less than k and the 
total “ length ” of the interval is 2k. Though ik is, in general, any 
positive number we care to fix, it is usually convenient to take k as 
small, i.e. to take a small neighbourhood of zssa. 

An important distinction can now be made. A variabW'is con- 
ihwMB if its range is either the whoto set of real numbers or any 
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^terval of the set. The adjective “ contmuous ” here is of exactly 
same coimotation as the same adjective applied to the zmmbOT 
Igystem itself ; the values of a contmuous variable can be ordered so 
that they are indefinitely dense and without gaps. It is often con- 
venient, for example, to think of a contmuous variable as taking 
values successively in increasing order of magnitude and we describe 
this by saying that “ the variable increases continuously in value 
over such and such an interval Notice, however, that any 
changes in the value of a variable are essentially timeless ; the 
values of the variable make up a range of variation which must be 
considered as a whole, though it may be convenient to pick out or 
arrange the values in any definite way we like. 

A discontinvxms variable, on the other hand, has a range which is 
neither the whole set of real numbers nor any interval of the set. 
The values of such a variable cannot be arranged in order of magni- 
tude without gaps. Any set of numbers of a particular type, e.g. the 
set of integers or of multiples of provides a range of variation 
which is discontinuous. For example, if the price of a commodity 
is X pence quoted only in halfpennies, then a: is a discontinuous 
variable taking values which are positive multiples of 

1.5 Quantities and their measurement. 

It is convenient, at this stage, to consider the use of our number 
system in the interpretation of scientific phenomena. One use 
springs to the mind at once, the use in the enxuneration of discrete 
physical objects or events. In all such uses, whether we are counting 
(e.g.) men, road accidents or sums of money, the only numbers 
required are the integers themselves. The “ unit ” of counting is 
here the number one corresponding to a single object or occurrence. 
Folr convenience, however, laiger “ units ” can be adopted ; w» can 
count men or accidents in hundreds or thousands instead of in ones, 
sums of money in pounds, shillings and pence instead of in the 
smallest com (e.g halfpennies). The result of enumeration then 
appears as a firaction or a decimal instead of as a simple integer. 
^Thus we can say that the number of road accidents is 53'7 thousands 
^mstead of specifying the number as the integer 63,700. Or we can 
^y that a sum of mone;y la £l 11s. 4|d. or £ljf|| instead of speoii^ii^ 
|bhat it ocmtaina 753 haifp4annie8. Hence, even in the use of sumiM^ 
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in enumeration, the range of the numbers muployed can be quite 
extensive and the question of the “ unit of measurement ” arises as 
it does in more complicated cases. 

Enumeration is not sufficient for the description of scientific pheno- 
mena. We derive, from our observations, what can only be called 
abstracted properties — shapes, colours, temperatures, pitches of 
notes, lengths, masses, time-intervals, and so on — and it ii essential to 
connect these properties with numbers if possible. The two aspects 
of number, the ordinal and the cardinal, now beoome\important. 
The ordinal aspect of number applies at once if the property con- 
sidered is capable of arrangement in some order, and this is 
the essential prerequisite for any association of numbers with the 
property. Some of the properties abstracted from scientific pheno- 
mena (e.g. temperatures and lengths) can be presented in order 
according to a criterion of greater or leas, higher or lower or what- 
ever it may be ; other properties (e.g. shapes and colours) cannot be 
ordered in this way.* Hence we arrive at our first distinction. Pro- 
perties not capable of arrangement in order can be termed gttaUties 
and numbers are not directly applicable to them. Properties to 
which a natural order is attached can be termed magnitudes and 
numbers can be associated with them at once. The number attached 
to a magnitude simply serves to indicate its position in its appro- 
priate order and the association is loose and by no means unique. 
The association is, however, of considerable importance in the 
scientific field, the Centigrade and Fahrenheit readings of tempera- 
ture providing a good example, and more will be said about it later 
on. 

A second distmction can be drawn amongst magnitudes according 
as the cardinal aspect of number can or cannot be applied in addition 
to the ordinal aspect. If a magnitude displays the additive property 
that any two of its values can be taken and added tf^ether to give 
a third value of the same magnitude, then numbocs can be used in 
their cardinal aspect and the processes of arithmetic apply. Magni- 
tude with the additive property can be called directly measurable 
quantities and we shall show how numbers measure, and not only 

♦ It may be possible, in the constructicai of physioal theories, to analyse s 
qiiahty Mch as colour and to connect it indireotbr widi ntmdMSS (e^. by 
meam of wave lengths ’‘). This merely indicates that our cUsrinotioas aw 
not nsrd and vast — as, of course, cannot be. 
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(>rder, quantities. Lengths, masses, tune-intervals tmd eleotrio 
^arges are examples of quantities ; temperatures and pitches of 
hotes are instances of magnitudes which are not quantities. 

In order to fix ideas, let us consider the quantity length ; what 
follows applies, with suitable modifications, to other quantities sudi 
as mass or time-interval. The additive property of length makes it 
possible to construct a scale for measuring length. A definite length 
is chosen as standard and a number of such lengths are placed end 
to end to make the scale. This is possible since we know what is 
meant by equal lengths and since we can add lengths together to 
get other lengths. The standard length, definable in any convenient 
way, will be assumed here to be that length known as an inch. Any 
given length can be compared now with the scale of inches and 
defined as covering so many scale intervals, so many inches. All that 
is required is the process of coimting and we get lengths of 2 inches, 
10 inches, 143 inches, and so on. In other words, any given length 
is specified or measured by a number, such as 2, 10 or 143, when 
compared with the standard inch sctde. 

A difficulty now presents itself. In almost all cases, the scale 
reading of any given length must be taken to the nearest number of 
inches. As a result, two lengths may have the same measure though 
direct comparison shows them to be unequal ; or the sum of two or 
more lengths may give a scale reading which is not the sum of the 
separate scale readings. The fundamental ordered and additive 
properties of length appear to have been lost in the process of 
measurement, a state of affairs which cannot be tolerated. The 
measurement of length must be made to preserve the fundamaital 
propertiM. 

> ^e first step is to admit fractional as well as integral numbers in 
bur measure of l<mgth. We can subdivide the scale unit by tsldng 
iB.g.) tenths or hundredths of an inch and then compare the given 
ength with tbe subdivided scale. Alternatively, we can ap|dy a 
jiven length repeatedly to the fixed inch scale until the multiple 
Migth coincides with a scale reading. Thus, the length of 2| or 2'75 
aches is such that it covers 275 of the hundredth inch units, or such 

E at a hundred such lengths together cover 275 of the inch units. 

In practice, this proOeai will 6u|Soe sinoe there mu^ be some 
lysioa) te eompariscnis that can be made betwemi A 
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giren length and any actual inch scale. But the measurement of 
lengths by meaos of rational numbers falls in our theoretical require- 
ments of length. Pythagoras* well-known theorem, for example, 
requires that the diagonal of a square of one inch side should be 
represented by ^/2 inches, and ^2 is not a rational number. We 
must, therefore, conceive of lengths measured by irrational numbers, 
even though actual measurement with a scale of incites does not 
support us. 

What has happened now is that we have associated toe concept 
of the infinitely small and continuous with the observable property 
of length and, like the abstract number system itself, we msutm that 
length is contimwusly variable. In other words, a new and abstract 
concept of length is introduced ; we assume that there is a “ true ” 
length which is continuous but incapable of actual measurement. 
This assumption of continuity, which must be recognised as some- 
thing outside the sphere of actual observation, is imposed upon 
length for purposes of mathematical convenience, in order that the 
measure of length should display the additive property and obey 
the rules of arithmetic exactly as we desire. The assumption of 
continuity into the phenomena we study is of frequent occurrence 
and the present instance is only the first of many. .The only differ- 
ence between this and some later instances is that we have grown 
used to the assumption in this case, but not in others, so that we 
think it “ reasonable ’* here but not there. 

In the description of scientific phenomena, therefore, there appear 
certain directly measurable quantities. Only three of these quan- 
tities are required in mechanics, length for the description of space, 
mass for the description of weight or inertia, and time-interval for 
the description of temporal changes. Other fundamental quantities 
must be added as the range of physios is widened. In electricity, 
for example, we need the new fundamental quantity of electric 
charge to describe the phenomena then included. Having selected a 
standard scale unit, we can express ea(fii quantity as a variable 
number. The recognised units of theoretical physios for measuring 
length, mass and time are the centimetre, gramme and second 
respectively. Other units are possible and are often used in more 
mundane descriptions ; the units of a foot and a pound can replace, 
for example, the standard centimetre and gramme 
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Finally, the property of oontiniuty u imposed upon the measure 
' each of the fundamental quantities. When vre speak of a length 
‘x centimetres, a mass of y grammes or a time-interval of t seconds, 
le numbers x, y and t are assumed to be continuous variables subject 
I the rules of arithmetic and algebra. This seems reasonable 
LOUgh, but the remarks above serve to indicate, though inade- 
lately, the serious abstractions and assumptions that lie behind 
lid statements about the measurement of fundamental quantities. 

6 Units of measurement. 

The measurement of a quantity, as defined above, is only unique 
the standard scale unit is given. The choice of the standard unit 
' each quantity is open and can be made in a large number of ways. 
3 we have noted, the scale unit of length adopted in theoretical 
ork is almost invariably the centimetre. But inches, feet, yards, 
iles, millimetres, kilometres and rods or poles provide other reoog- 
sed examples of length units. It appears, therefore, that there is a 
rge element of arbitrariness in the measure of any quantity and 
le question arises whether there is any real distinction between 
lantities, with measures arbitrarily dependent on the choice of 
ale unit, and magnitudes in general, indicated by numbers without 
ly pretence at uniqueness. It will be shown that the distinction is 
al, that the arbitrary element in the measure of a quantity is much 
ore limited and easily dealt with than in the indication of non- 
easurable magnitudes. 

There exists a very simple rule connecting the measures of a given 
lantity on two differmit scales. Let the second scale unit be 
easured and found to contain A of the first scale units. If a 
lantity has measures x and y in the first and second scale units 
ispectively, then we have a;s=Ay, a relation which holds for any <me 

E tity whatever of the kind considered. 

mce, the numerical measure of a given quantity dhanges when 
init of measurement is changed, but the change in the measure 
quite simple and follows the familiar rule of proportions. The 
^portion is fibced by A, the measure of one unit in terms of the other, 
r example, a length can be expressed eithmr as z feet or as 12a; 
hes, whatever thn value of x. Ihe length measure clumges 
KJ^ing tb the fiaced pioportkinality independently of tibe 
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l^igth we happen to take. The oonneotion between units may 
be expressed in fractional, or even irrational, form. One inch is 
measured as 2*54... on the centimetre scale and a length of « inches 
is thus (2*54. . . ) x centimetres. 

The measures of a series of quantities of the same kind on one 
scale are exactly proportional to the measures on a secopd sctde. 
For example, the same set of lengths can be measured by 



6, 

12, 

18, 

24, 

30, . 

.. inches ; 


h 

1, 

f> 

2, 

I, . 

.. feet ; 

or 

h 

h 


h 

i . 

.. yards. 


The limitation on alternative measures can be expressed by 'saying 
that ths ratio of the measures of two qwmtUiea of the same kind is 
independent of the units chosen. The ratio of the measures of the 
jSrst two lengths instanced above is alwaj^ ^ ; the first length is half 
the second, a statement independent of scales. 

The arbitrary element m the indication of a magnitude wl^oh is 
not a directly measurable quantity is subject to no such limitation. 
A set of magnitudes of the same (non-measurable) kind arranged in 
ascending order can be indicated by any rising set of numbers 
whatever : 

1» 2, 3, 4, 6, ... f 

1, 3, 5, 7, 9, ... 

1, 4, 9, 16, 2d, ... , and so on. 

There is no connection between the various numbers that can 
indicate any one magnitude ; the question of ohan^g units does 
.not arise. 

1.7 Derived quantities. 

From the limited number of fundamental quantities necessary 
in the description of scientific phenomena can be obtained a large 
numbmr of secondary or derived quantities. The two mcist frequent 
ways of defining derived quantities are by the multi|dicaticm and 
division of fundamental quantities of the same or different lands. 
B is sufficient to quote, as examples of derived quantities defined 
as j^roduots, the oases of superficial area and of oubie vokum. Area 
obtained as the product of two, and volume as the product of three, 
itfSiliil measures. Probablv moro imnortant, and eartatolyi soore 
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ffrequent, aie the derived quantities obtained by dividing one funda- 
lental quantity by another. The quotient of distance travelled by 
object divided by the time of transit gives the derived quantity 
lown as ^eed. If the mass of a body is divided by its volume, we 
3 btain the derived quantity of density. The quantity of electric 
[charge passing a given point in a wire divided by the time it takes to 
provides the derived quantity of electric current. Further, to 
j[Uote a simple example from the economic sphere, a sum of money 
iivided by the number of units of a commodity bought with the 
gives the pncc of the commodity. 

From their definition it follows that derived quantities can be 
measured, but only in terms of two or more standard units. A scale 
unit for each fundamental quantity used in defining a derived 
I quantity must be chosen before the latter can be expressed in 
numerical terms. This is made clear by the way in which derived 
quantities are commonly specified ; speeds are indicated by measures 
ich as 30 miles per hour or 25 feet per second, densities by so many 
mnds per cubic inch and prices by so many pence per pound. The 
leasures of derived quantities, like those of the fundamental quan> 
bities, are numbers which are taken as continuously variable. 

It wiU be seen later that derived quantities include two distinct 
types, the “ average ” type and the “ marginal ” type. Average 
speed illustrates the first type ; if a train travels 46 miles m an hour 
id a half, then we say that its speed, on the average, is 30 miles per 
lour. The second type is illustrated by velocity or instantaneous 
speed ; if the velocity of a train is 30 miles per hour at any moment, 
[;his implies that the distance travelled m a very short time-interval 
im the given moment, divided by the time-interval, is approxi- 
lately^equivalent to 30 miles in an hour. The price of a commodity, 
usually defined, is an average price. The corr^jionding marginal 
incept can be defined, Imwever, and given the name " marginal 
svenue ”, a concept of considerable importance in economic theory. 
>th corresponding types of derived quantities are measured in the 
le way and in terms of the same pair of scale units. 

The various seideB necessary for the measure of a derived quantity 
at choice and, if any one unit is changed, then the numerical 
of the derived quantity is dbanged. But the riiange is 
iverhed by a rule td proportums riiriilar to that already described. 
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Suppose, for example, that a derived quantity is obtained by the 
division of one quantity A by another quantity B. The units of 
measurement are changed so that one unit of the second scale of A 
equals units of the first scale, and one unit of the second scale 
of B equals units of the first scale. A given value of the derived 
quantity is measured by x on the first scales and by y oi(i the second 
scales. Then we have 


X 



For example, the average speed of a train is 30 miles per hour. Now, 

' 30 X 5280 

30 miles in an hour implies 30 x 6280 feet in an hour, and so 

^ 3600 

feet in a second. The speed is thus 44 feet i)er second. In general, 

a speed of x feet per second corresponds to y miles per hour if 


ry=ffy. 

Again, if the average price of sugar is 3d. per pound, what is the; 
price in shillings per cwt.? A cwt. or 112 pounds costs 336d. orj 
28 shillings. The required price is 288. per cwt. In general, a price j 
of *8. per cwt. corresponds to yd. per pound if 

So, one measure of a derived quantity is a constant multiple of an 
alternative measure obtained by changing the units of measurement. 
When the derived quantity is the quotient of two quantities, as 
often happens, the multiple is simply the ratio of the scale multiples ^ 
of the separate quantities. 


1.8 The location of poiats in space. 

Our main purpose is to develop the methods of mathematical 
analysis. Any introduction of geometrical or spatial considerations, 
therefore, will be subsidiary to, and illustrative of, the analytical 
development. It will not necessmy to enlarge tipon the funda- 
mental geometrical problems concerned with space as an abstract 
conception and defined in any consistent way we please. We avoid 
difficulties by using only the space of our senses, taken as possessing 
tihe properties of bdng infinite, continuous and metrioal. Primary 
sensations give us a oonoeption of space and spatial epiifiguzationt 
and tell us that we can assume that distance between polnte of spa^ 
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is measurable (in definite units) and continuously variable. JBHirther, 
space can be regarded as of limitless extent in one, two or three 
fiimensions as the case may be. 

The geometrical considerations given here can, therefore, be illus- 
trated by drawing actual diagrams in the plane of the paper (two 
dimensions) or by sketching plane representations of spatial models 
(three dimensions). It is possible, by giving up visual representations, 
to extend our geometry to spaces of more than three dimensions 
with the same properties as those given above. But this would 
require a precise re-definition of all the geometrical concepts which 
we are taking as self-evident, a task which it is scarcely appropriate 
to undertake here. Occasionally, however, we shall proceed by 
analogy and refer to n-dimensional “ distances ”, “ flats ” and 
“hypersurfaces” as the analogues of three-dimensional distances, 
planes and surfaces. It must be remembered that such geometrical 
terms are introduced only as illustrative of the analytical methods. 

The spatial properties we have assumed here are clearly analogous 
to the properties of the real nmnber system. This analogy makes it 
possible to locate points in our metrical space by means of numbers, 
the method being derived from the way in which we measure 
distances in space and depending on the number of dimensions of 
the space. 

Space of one dimension consists of a continuous and indefinitely 
extended straight line which we can denote by L, A practical 
method of fixing the position of a point on a line is to state the 
distance, in definite units, of the point from a given base point : the 

I lion of a train on a railway track, for example, can be defined 
ds way. We can easily express this method in a precise form 
ible for the line representing our one-dimensional space. A emi' 
snt point 0 is selected on L and a definite scale of measurement, 
one units I inch, is taken. Taking for convenience of wording 
line X as “ horizontal ”, a convention is adopted whereby all 
inces measured from 0 to the right are positive and all distances 
Le left negative. Then each point on the line L is located without 
iguity by a number, the number of units (e.g. | inches) of the 
mee of the point from 0. The number can be positive (if the 
t is to the right of O) or negative (if the point is to the left of 0), 
:he p<fint located by the number -fS is 3 units of distance to the 
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right of 0 and the point located by - } is a half unit of distanee to 
the left of O. Since the number system and the points on L are eon- 
tinuous, each point on L is represented by one definite number and 
each number corresponds to one definite point on L, The method 
depends entirely on the fixing of 0 and of a definite scale ; if a 
different base and scale are chosen, an entirely different correspond- 
ence, still unique within itself, is set up. 

The next step is to locate points in two dimensions, i.e. in a 
plane which can be visually represented by the plane of the paper. 
Experience again provides a practical indication of the appropriate 
method. A position in a flat country is conveniently locatedlL.as on 
an Ordnance map, by giving the number of miles the position is 
north or south of a given base point, and the number of miles it is 
east or west of the same point. The essential fact is thav two 
numbers or measurements are required. To make the method pre- 
cise, fix two straight fines and in the plane which cut at right 
angles in a point 0. In the visual representation, and for convenience 
of wording, the first fine can be taken as horizontal and the second 
fine Zj as vertical, the positive direction of being from left to right 
and of Z, upwards. A definite unit is chosen which serves' for 
measuring distances along both fines. From a point P in the plane, 
perpendiculars PM and PN are drawn to the fines Z^ and Zj. The 
point P is then located without ambiguity by two numbers, the first 
being the number of iinits in the distance OM and the second the 
number of units in the distance ON. In Fig. 1, P is located by the 
number pair (4, 3), Q by (3, 4), P by (f, - 2) and i9 by ( - 4, -f). 

Of the two numbers which locate the position of a point P, the first 
is the distance of P from 0 parallel to Zj, i.e. to the right or left of 
Zj ; if this number is positive, P is to the right of Zj, and if negative, 
P is to the left of Zj. The second number is the distance of P firom 0 
parallel to Z 2 , i.e. the height of P above or below Zj ; P is above Li 
if the number is positive and below Zj if the number is negalave. 
The fines Zj and Zg divide the whole plane into four '* quadrants 
In the N.E. quadrant both numbers are positive, in the N*W. 
quadrant the first number is negative and the second positive, in tlte 
S.W. quadrant both numbers are negative, and m the S.E. quadrant 
the first number is positive and the second negative. The ordear of 
writing the numbers is important ; an interchange of the numbam 
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(if unequal) alters the position of the point (see P and Q of Ilg. I). 
From the continuity of the number system and of the plane, each 
point of the plane is represented by a definite pair of numbers and 
each pair of numbers by a definite point of the plane. Relative to 
the fixing of Lj and and of the scale of measurement, the corre- 
spondence between nxunber pturs and points is quite unambiguous. 

Suppose a table is given showing corresponding values of two 
variable quantities. Taking squared paper and ruling two perpen- 
dicular lines along which values of the two quantities are respectively 
measured, each pair of values can be plotted, by the above method, 
as a point on the squared paper. The result is a graphs showing a 



Scale; One unit- a }( inch 

Fio. 1. 

group of plotted points, firom which the relative changes in the 
quantities can be traced. It is not necessary here to take the same 
scale of measurement for each quantity ; the units in which the 
quantities are measured are more or less arbitrary and each scale 
can be chosen for convenience of plotting. Exam^es I provide 
practical instances of graphical representations of this kind. 

The location of points in space of three dimensions can be carried 
out in an exactly similar way. Three straight lines L^, and L, are 
fixed to intemeot at right angles in a point O. With definite positive 
directifK^-^^ong the lines and a definite scale of measurement for 
all distances, the position of a point P is located in space as follows. 
A rectangular " box ” k constructed with three a^aoent sides OJf, 
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ON and OL along the lin^ Lx, L* and L, lespeotively, and witibL JF 
as the vertex opposite to 0. The position of P is then located by the 
set of three numbers which represent respectively the number ol 
units in the distances OM, ON and OL, due regard being paid to%ign. 
Remarks similar to those given in the case of two dimensions apply 
to this three-dimensional method of locating points. 

1.9 Variable points and their co-ordinates. 

The importance of the methods of locating points in smoe is seen 
when they are applied, with suitable modifications of terminology 
and notation, to connect variable points and variable mumbers. 
A variable point in space is a point which can take any position from 
a given range of possible positions. As a point varies in poifition, so 
the numbers which serve to locate the point vary in value. From 

this simple fact, we can construct 
a most powerful theoretical tool 
applyhig to both analysis and 
geometry. 

We can start with the two- 
dimensional case and, since we 
are considering variable points 
in general, we can give up any 
attempt at scale drawings and 
rely upon geometrical reasoning 
illustrated by simple diagrams. 
Denote two given perpendicular 
lines by Ox and Oy, drawn with 
positive directions as shown in Fig. 2 and with the line Ox taken 
horizontally and the line Oy vertically. The point 0, in which 
the lines intersect, is called the origin of oo-mrdinates and 
the lines Ox and Oy are called the co-ordincde axes or the axes of 
reference. Any point P is taken in the plane Oxy and perpmiidicnlars 
P M and P N are drawn to the axes. With a definite scale of measure- 
mmit for all distances, let OM contain x units and ON y of 
di s tan ce. The point P is fixed by the number pair {x, y), where the 
ntunbeis must be ‘written in this definite order. The point P is said 
to have co-ordinates (aj, y), the first being the .e-oo-ordinate and the 
saocnul the y-co-ordinate. Alternatively, the oo-ordinate the 
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b^rizontal Axis {Ox here) is cailed the cAscissa and the co-ordinate 
along the vertical suds is called the ordinate of P. 

Once the axes and the scale of measurement are fixed, all points 
are 4ocated uniquely by their co-ordinates. As the point P varies 
in the plane, so the co-ordinates become variable numbers with 
sertain definite ranges of variation. If P varies over the whole plane, 
bhen the variables x and y each have the whole set of real numbers 
as their range of variation. If P varies in a more restricted way, 
then the variables x and y have ranges which may be continuous or 
discontinuous and related in all kinds of ways. To a variable point 
in two dimensions, therefore, there corresponds a pair of variable 
numbers ; much use of this will be made later. 

There are several ways of interpreting the co-ordinates of a point. 
The point {x, y) can be regarded as distant x units perpendicularly 
from the y-axis and y units perx)endicularly from the a;-axis. In 
other words, the point is a distance x units to the right or left of the 
vertical base fine and a height y units above or below the horizontal 
base line. From another point of view, the point {x, y) is reached 
by going a distance x units from 0 along Ox and then a distance 
y units parallel to Oy, or conversely. 

The co-ordinates of particular points should be noticed. The 
origin 0 is itself a point in the plane and its co-ordinates are seen to 
be (0, 0). Any point on Ox must have zero for its y-co-ordinate and 
it appears as {x, 0), where the (positive or negative) distance of the 
point from 0 is a: units. In effect, therefore, a point on the line 
which is taken as the x-axis need have only one co-ordinate, and a 
variable point on this line is represented by one variable number x. 
Similar remarks apply to a point with co-ordinates (0, y) lying on 
the y-axis. Finally, points in the various quadrants of the plane 
have co-ordinates whose signs are determined by the rules already 
jiven (1.8 above). 

The extension of the representation of points by co-ordinates to 
the case of three-dunotusional space presents no essential difficulty. 
Three perpendicular co-ordinate ax« Ox, Oy and Oz must now be 
ced, mterseotmg in the origin 0 and with positive directions as 
lown in Fig. 3. For convenience, the plane Oxy can be taken as 
^(Hcizontal, the axis Oz then being vwtioai Dropping perpendiculaw 
>m any point P in space to the planes Oxy, Oyz and 0*x (called 
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the co-ordinate planes) and completing the lectaogular “ box ” with 
sides OM, ON and OL along the axes, let OM contain x units, ON 
y units and OL z units of distance. Then the position of the pomt P 
is fixed by three co-ordinates (a:, y, z) written in this definite order. 
For fixed co-ordinate axes and a fixed scale of distance measure- 
ment, the variation of a point in space is described by three variable 
numbers, the variable co-ordinates of the point. Two of the variables, 
X and y, determine points in the horizontal plane Oxy whilh the third 
variable z determines the height of the variable point in sj^ace above 
or below the corresponding point in the horizontal plane. 



There is no need, of course, to adopt only the point of viev 
taken so far in which variable points are represented by variabh 
co-ordinates. Since the connection between points and oo-ordiaatei 
is quite vmambiguous (relative to fixed axes and a fixed scale o 
measurement), we can equally well start with variable nmnbcus an( 
represent them by a variable point in space. For example, givei 
two variables x and y related in any definite way, we can fix tw( 
axes Ox and Cy in a plane together with a scale of measurement anc 
so obtain a corresponding variable point P {x, y) in two-dimensiona 
iqtace. All this is independent of the symbcfis adopted for the 
variables concerned ; to a pair of variables dmioted by p and q 
&ere corresponds a variable point (p, y) in a j^bne refiared to twe 
perpendicular axes Op and Oq. 

The perfect “ two-way ” connection we have deeoribed betweec 
variable points and variable numbers deaxiy provides the lw*fc vt 
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require between geometry and analysis. This link, as we shall see, 
enables ns to translate an analytical problem into a geometrical or 
diagrammatic one, and conversely. We have, in fact, established 
one of the most useful methods of the mathematical technique. 

EXAMPLES I 

The measurement oj guantitiea • 

1. Explain how a scale of measurement for mass, considered as a funda* 
mental quantity, can be constructed. How is a given mass compared with 
the scale? Must continuity be imposed upon the measure of mass? Consider 
the other fundamental quantity, time-interval, on the same lines. 

2. An isosceles triangle has two equal sides of one inch enclosing cun angle 
of variable size. Show how the length measure of the third side can give a 
scale for measuring angles of less than two right angles, thus deriving an 
angular measure from length measure. What is the measure, on this system, 
of angles of 60° and 90° ? 

8. Assuming that lengths can be measured along the circumference of a 
circle, obtain an alternative length measure of angles, showing that angles up 
I to four right angles can now be measured. How can this be extended to anises 
[of any size? What is the relation of this length measure to the familiar 
[measure in degrees? 

4. Illtistrate the change of measure of a quantity by expressing 321 inches 

f in feet ; 1*63 yards in inches ; 25J owts. in poimds ; 4897 pounds in tons and 
O' 286 hOTUs in seconds. 

5. Given ihe connection between a foot and a centimetre, find an approxi- 
^ mate measure of a centimetre in inches. Express 5 inches in centimetres, 
3^ yards in metres and 1 mile in kilometres. 

6. From the measure of a poimd in grammes, find the approximate 
) of a gramme in ounces. Express 2 ounces in grammes and 12 pounds 
kilogrammes. 

7. Express 6072 square inches in square yards and 0*038 cubic feet in 
abio inches. One acre is 4840 sejuare 3 rards : how many acres are tlwre in a 
:iuaremile? 

. Express a speed of 20 feet per second in miles per hour. What u the 
aeasure of a speed of 60 miles per hour in feet per second and in metres per 
eoond? 

f; 

i 9. A uniform body weird's 9 owts. and has a volume of 6 cubic feet. Bind 
' density in potmds pw cubic foot and in ounces per cubic inch. 

LO. A cube of uniform substance has a side of 2 inches and weighs 3 pounds, 
sd the density in pounds per cubic inedr and in grammes per cubic oenti* 

I' ' , 

* In these saanqiles, talcs 1 footaK3048 centimetres and I pound «4630' 
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U, For a particle of noaas m and velocity v, we define 

Momentum . v and Kinetic Energy s ^ . v*. 

How are the measures of momentum and kinetic energy expressed in term 
of length, mass and tinae units ? 

12. A body of mass 2 poimds is moving at a uniform speed of 30 feet per 
second. Find its momentum and kinetic energy in pound-feet-seoond units 
and also in centimetre-gramme-seoond units. 

13. Hlustrate the fact that the derivation of secondary quantities can be 
carried beyond the first stage by expressing acceleration (the change of velocity 
over time) in distance and time units. The acceleration due toigravity is 
approximately 32 in feet-second units ; what is its measure in c^timetres 
and seconds? 

14. A retail tobacconist buys a brand of tobacco at £6 Os. lOd. per\l0 poimd 
bag wholesale. Adding 15% for his expenses and profit, what should be the 
retail price per pound (to the nearest penny) and per ounce (to the nearest 
halfpenny) ? 

15. The number of acres of land used in wheat production , the amount of 
wheat obtained in bushels and the total cost of production are all known. 
Explain the derived nature of the concepts of average product per acre and 
of average cost per bushel of wheat. 


16. From the data given in the table : 


Land in 

Area 

(acres) 

Wheat production 
(bushels) 

Total cost 
(£’8) 

Great Britain 

12 

467 

97 

Canada 

185 

2236 

325 

France 

67 

1304 

233 


find the average product per acre and the aven^ cost per bushel of wheat 
in each case. How can these derived figures bo used to compare wheat 
production in the different regions named? 


17. Assuming that a bushel of British wheat, produced under the condi- 
tions of the previous example, is sufficient for 60 pounds of bread, calculate 
the cost of production of the wheat content of a two pound loaf. The wheat 
producer makes a profit of 7^% and the loaf soils at 4d. ; what proportion of 
the selling price goes in baking and distribution? 

18. A small chocolate firm employs 15 hands at an average wage of 46s. 
per week ; overheads and materials cost £41 6s. per woek and the output of 
the firm is 34 tons of chocolate per year. Find tl»e average product in pountb 
per hand per week and the average cost of a | pound block of chocolate in 
pence. 

10. Show that the rote of simple interest is a number expressed only i» 
umts, varying inversely with time. How is the rote of interest per yem 
reduced to a rate of interest per week? What is the amount of £100 at 
r% simple interest per year at the end of n years? 

9S. A man pawns his watch for 18 b. and is ohaisad id. per wsefc by way 
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of interest. Calculate the rate of (simple) interest per week that is implied by 
this charge. If 12% per year is tcdcen as a standard rate of interest for thia 
type of loan, is the pawnbroker extortionate in this case? 

Qraphi&d meOioda 

21. Selecting suitable recta n gul ar axes in a plane, plot the points with oo* 
ordinates (4, - 1) ; ( - 3) ; (2, i) ; (2-3, -1-7) and ( -2*8, 0). 

25. Show that the three points whose co-ordinates referred to rectangular 
axes in a plane are A (6,7), B (9, 3) and O (-2, - 4) form an isosceles triangle 
ABC. \^ch are the equal sides? By direct measurement, determine 
whether the other side is longer or shorter. 

23. By plotting a graph, show that the points with co-ordinates ( - 3, - 1) ; 
(6, 2) ; (1, -3) ; ( -3, 6) ; (6, -1) all lie on a certain circle. Locate the 
centre and measure the radius of the circle. 

24. Four points O, P, Q and R are marked in a plane country. OR is a line 
in a W.E. direction and £ is 12 miles from O. The position of P is 3 miles 
E. and 4 miles N. of O, and that of Q is 4 miles W. and 5 miles N. of R. What 
axes and scales are suitable for locating the points graphically? Find the co- 
ordinates of the points in the S 3 ratem you choose, plot the points on graph 
paper and measure the distances OP, PQ and QR. Estimate the length of the 
shortest route from O to P calling at P and Q and check your result by using 
,P 5 rthagoras’ Theorem. 

26. Illustrate the arbitrary element in the location of points in a plane by 
[rectangular co-ordinates by considering the following. 

Tluee points A, B and C lie in a plane in which lines Li emd L, (L^ hori- 

I zontal and L, vertical) are fixed. ^ is 3 inches above 6tnd 2 inches to the 
left of Lj ; P is 6 inches above Li and 10 inches to the right of L, ; 0 is 1 inch 
below Lj and 8 inches to the right of Lf Find the co-ordinates of the points 
[referred to Li and L, as axes when the scale imit is equal to (a) one inoh, 
[(&) one-tenth of an inoh, and (c) one foot. 

A point O' is now taken 2 inches below Li and 1 inch to the right of Lf. 
jStraight lines Li and X/ are drawn through O' parallel to and X, respec- 
tively. Find the oo-ordioates of the three points on each of ^e above scales 
^hen Lx and X/ sue axes. 

26. Three mutually perp^dicular axes Lx, L, and Xg are fixed to intersect 
a point O in space (X, being vertical). Find the co-ordinates of the point A 
lioh lies 3^ inches from O on Xg ; of the point B in the plane of Xg and Xg 
tiich is 6 inches from 0 parallel to Xg and 2 inches parallel to Xg ; and of the 
>ints C and D which are 4 inches above and below B respectively. Draw 
rough diagram to illustrate. 

27. Choosing convenient scales, plot a graph of the pairs of values of the 
■ ables X and y givm below ; 


X 

1 

2 

3 

m 

6 

6 

D 

8 

9 

10 

V 

108 

81 

63 

60 

40 

32 

26 



13 


row a freehand curve through the plotted points. Is there any evidence ci 
*' law ” connecting changes in x and y? Find an i^pproximate value oi y 

3en« sa8.fi. 

Bt M4. 
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28. The following pairs of values of x and y are given : 


2 ; 

-9 

m 

-6 

-3 

-2 


1 

3 

4 

6 

8 

9 

y 



m2 

50 


0 

-1-7 

-60 

-6-4 

-8-7 

-9-8 

-100 


Plot the corresponding points on graph paper, draw a smooth curve through 
tiie points cmd ^d the values of y when x is ~ 6 and 6. What can Ipe deduced 
about the variation of y when x variesT 

29. Show, by a graphical method, how the pressure on a piston Wf a steam 
engine varies at different positions of the stroke when the following facts are 
given : 


Position of piston (inches from 
beginning of stroke) - 

0 

1 

1 

6 

8 



1 


Pressure (000 lbs.) - 








90 

1-85 


80. The following table (data from Schultz : Staiieiical Lowe of Demand 
and Supply) gives p, the yearly average N.Y. wholesale price of sugar, and q, 
the yearly U.S.A. consumption of sugar, for the period from 1900 to 1914. 


Year 

p (cents 
per pound) 

q (Mn. 
sliort tons) 

Year 

p (cents 
per pound) 

q (Mn. 
short tons) 

1900 

6-32 

2-49 

1908 

4-96 

3-67 

1901 

606 

2-66 

1909 

4-77 

3-66 

1902 

4*46 

2-87 

1910 

4-97 

3-76 

1903 

4®64 

2-86 

1911 

6-34 

8-76 

1904 

4-77 

3-10 

1912 

504 

3-93 

1906 

6-26 

2-95 

1913 

4-28 

4-19 

1906 

4-51 

3-21 

1914 

4-68 

4-21 

1907 

4-65 

3-36 





Plot a graph, one point for each year, to show the related variations of p and q. 
(Such a graph is called a “ scatter diagram ”.) Is there any evidence that a 
rise in consumption accompanies a fall in prioeT 

81. Points in a plane can be located by means of oo^}rdinate8 with reftnence 
to axes which are not perpendicular (obUque co-ordinates). If lines Li and £>, 
intersecting in 0 at any angle, me taken as axei, the co-ordinates of a point P 
ore (x, y), where P is reached from 0 by going a distance x units alisig and 
then a distance y units parallel to L,, Uustrate with a diagram. 

^ 82. The axes are at an ang^e of 46® ; plot the points whose oo-ordinates are 
given Iqr the following pairs of numbers ; 

(2,2); (0,3); (-4,0) and (-8,-2). 

(Scale : oiw unit sane inch.) 

88. A parallelogram has a horizontal side OP of 4 inches and a ride OB of 
* ^ angle of 60° to OP. Draw the parallelogram on gra{dt paper 

and ntm the oo-ordinates of the comers and of the point of interseotum oi the 
when the axes are taken as (o) OP and OB, and (b) borizantal and 
vwtieal lines at O. 
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84* An entiidy difieient me&od of locating pwnts in space is by of 

polar co-ordinates. A point 0 and a direction Ox (taken horizontally) are fixed 
in a plane. The polar co-ordinates of a point P are defined as {r, $), where the 
distance of P from 0 is r units and where OP makes an angle of in the 
counterclockwise direction, with Ox. Illustrate with a diagram and by 
plotting a graph showing the points whose polar co-ordinates are 

(3,60°); (1, 300°); (f. 0°) and (1,136°). 

85. Referred to rectangular axes, four points have co-ordinates 

(1,1); (-2,-2); (3,0); (0,-2). 

Fixing the point 0 and the direction Ox, find the polar co-ordinates of the 
points. Illustrate by plotting the points on graph paper. 

86. An observer, standing at a position 0 in a plane country, locates four 
landmarks A, B,OmdD. A is 10 miles away in a NJf.E. direction ; B is 
due S. and at a ^tance of 7 mfies ; C is W.N.W. and 8 miles away and P is 
distant 16 miles in a S.E. direction. Plot a graph showing the four landmarks 
and find the polar co-ordinates of the plotted points referred to 0 and the E. 
direction through 0, (Scale : 5 milestone inch.) 



CHAPTER n 


FUNCTIONS AND THEIR DUGRAMMATIC 
REPRESENTATION 

2.1 Definition and examples of functions. 

In mathematical analysis we are concerned with variable numbers. 
The important thing about variables is not the way in which each 
varies by itself, but the way in which different variables are related 
one to another. Mathematical analysis, in short, is the study of 
relationships between variable numbers. A simple technical term 
is used to describe and symbolise a relationship between variables, 
the term “ function ”. 

The notion of a function is an abstract and general one but 
essentially very simple. In order to emphasise the simplicity of the 
notion, we can conveniently introduce at once a few example pf 
functions as applied in scientific work and everyday life. In applying 
mathematical analysis to actual phenomena, the physical and other 
quantities of the phenomena are expressed by variable numbers. 
Any observed or assumed relation between the quantities then 
corresponds to a functional relation betv^n the variables. The 
following examples make this clear. 

If a lead pellet is dropped ffom a height, we know that the distance 
it has fallen (in feet or some other unit) depends on the time-interyil 
(m seconds or some similar unit) since the mommt of dippphif . 
There is a relation between distance and and the Aitf^ 
fallen is a function ” of the time-interval. Similady, if a 
subjected to pressure at a constant temperature, its volume 
with, i.e. is a " function ” of, the pressure. To take a more every&y 
example, the amount paid in inland postage on a parcel (in winSi 
monetary units) depends on, and is a “ functkm ** of, the weight of 
the paroel (k pounds or a similar unit). Fina%, k eooiuninos, the 
amom^ of a certek commodity demanded by a given kNdketJs 
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taken as oonnected in some way the market price of the com* 
modity, i.e. demand is a “ function ” of price. 

In each of these exmnples, there axe two variable quantities repre* 
sonted, in specific units, by variable numbers. The quantities, and 
the associated variables, do not change independently of each other ; 
there is a connection between corresponding values, a dependence 
of one quantity upon the other. The idea of a function, therefore, 
involves the concepts of a relation between the values of two vari- 
ables and the dependence of one variable on the other. 

Formal definitions of two technical terms can now be given. 
There is an implicit function or functional relation between two 
variables x and y, with given ranges of variation, if the values that x 
and y can take are not independent of each other but connected in 
ome definite way. If the value of a; is known, then the value or 
'^alues that y can take are fixed and not arbitrary, and simUaxly 
sonversely. An implicit function is thus a mutual relation between 
iwo variables and either variable “ determines ” the other. The 
triable y is an explicit function of the variable x if the value or 
values of y depend in some definite way upon the value which is 
iUotted arbitrarily to x. In this case, it is the variable x which 
‘ determines ” the variable y. In the same way, x may be given as 
m explicit function of y. 

It follows at once that a given implicit fimction between x and y 
hxes two explicit fuzietions — y as an explicit function of x and x as 
an explicit function of y. These two explicit functions are said to be 
inverse to each other. Conversely, eacb given explicit function must 
arise from some implicit function aid has its corresponding inverse 
function. The difference betwemi Implicit and explicit functions is 
mainly one of point of view or emphasis. If the relation between x 
and y is regarded as mutual, then the term implicit function is 
appropriate ; the variables are on an equal footing. If the relatidn 
is regarded &om a definite angle, e.g. y as depending on «, then we 
use the term explicit function. Here, the variables axe arbitrarily 
separated and y is called the dependeni and x the independeni variable. 
It is to be norioed, howev^, that a funorion is not a causal relation 
even this lattear point of view. There is no discrimination 
betwem the trariables exeept for ocmvenkiioe, and one variidzle does 
e# ea^ ” the ptbsr, Caussl |«Mons oeoar oidy between 
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quantities of actual phenom^a and, whm such a ndaldon is voter- 
•^eted by a function, it merely happens that one view of the function 
is dominant and the other neglected. Every mathematical functicm 
can be regarded from either point of view ; every function has its 


inverse. 

The concept of a function is an extremely wide one. The follow- 
ing examples serve to show this and will, also, help us to dassify 


functions in a convenient way for detailed consideration. 




Ex. 1. The variables x and y take any numerical values whi^ are 
such that the value of y is double that of x. In symbols 

2x -y =0 

is the expression of this implicit function. The two explicit and inverse 
functions are 

y — 2x and x = ^y. 

The range of variation of x and y consists of all real numbers. 

Ex. 2. The variable y depends on the variable x, which can taJke any 
numerical value whatever, according to the algebraic processes indicated 
by the symbolic expression 

y=x*+3a:-2. 

Here we have y as an explicit fimction of x and the range of variation of x 
consists of all real numbers. The implicit function from which it arises 
is expressible 

a:*+3a:-y-2*=0. 

The inverse function is more difficult to derive, but it is seen that, to each 
given value of y, there corresponds either a pair of values of x <»* no value 
of X at all. Solving the above quadratic equation for a given value of y, 
we find (see 2.8 below) that 

This gives x as an explicit function of y in whidb the range of values of y, 
for a real value of x, must be limited so tiiat motive values numerioallv 
greater than 4J are excluded. 

Ex. 3. The variables x mid y take any values whose product is $. In 
symbols, the implicit function is 

ay«8 

and the two eiqilirit and inverse functions are 

3 j 3 
yea- and X"*-* 

* y 

Again, the range of x or y consists of all real numbers. 
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£x. 4. The rari&btei y is defined as the result of the process 

y- 100(1-05)* 

where the range of values of x is taken as consisting of positive integers 
only. The inverse function can be expressed only in terms of logarithms 
(see 10.2). This is an example of a function of a discontinuous variable 
and it can be noticed that it expresses the amount £y that results when 
£100 is left for x years at 5% interest compounded yearly. 

Ex. 6. The variables x and y are related by the equation 

x*+y*-16, 

an implicit function between x and y. The explicit functions are 
y=*±>/l6-x* and x= ±Vi6 -y*. 

The range of values of x for a real value of y consists of all numbers not 
numerically greater than 4, and similarly for the range of y. Except 
whm X or y is ±4, there are two values of y corresponding to each given 
value of X, and conversely. 

Ex. 6. An implicit function between x and y is defined by 

x*+y* -3xy =0. 

The two explicit functions here cannot be expressed in any direct 
algebraic way. This does not mean that the functions do not exist. 
Given any value of x, a " cubic ” equation determines the corresponding 
values of y and we know (see 2.8 below) that there is either <me value or 
three values of y, according to the value originally allotted to x. The 
dependence of y on x is definite and so is that of x on y. 


Ex. 7. Corresponding values of x and y are defined by the table ; 


0<x<8 

3<x<4 



0<x<7 

7<af<8 

8<x<15 

y»e 

it 

00 

II 

il 

o 

II 

y«Xl 

y=12 


Here, y is a function of x and the range of x consists of all positive numbers 
not greater than 15. On the other hand, when x is considered as a fiinotion 
of y, the range of the latter is discontinuous and contists only of the 
positive ratters between 6 and 12. This function expresses the inlaad 
$f pence, as dependent on the we^ht of a parcel, x pounds (see 
P.O. Guide, 19^), A fonction of this nature is called a ste^fme^km. 


Ex. 8. The vi^able y is defined as th» number of marks obtained by 
the candidate lihose official number was x at the June Matrioubtion 
Examinat^ of London University, 11^. Here, a table is necessary 
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entered against each case. The range of * consists of those positive 
integers allotted as numbers to candidates who sat the examination, and 
the range of y consists of those positive integers oorrwiponding to total 
marks obtained by at least one candidate. Both variables have discon* 
tinuous ranges. 

2.2 The graphs of functions. j 

We have shown (1.8 above) how points in a plane can be located 
by of numbers. Direct use can be made of this method m the 
graphing of functions. The practical process is described in pxt- 
books on algebra and we need give here only a general account' and 
a few examples of the process. ^ 

From the definition of a given function, a table of corresponding 
values of the two variables x and y can be constructed and made as 
detailed as we wish. It is usually a matter of giving definite values 
to one of the variables and solving the formula of the function for 
the corresponding value or values of the other variable in each case 
If the range of variation is continuous, there is no limit to the 
number of entries that can be inserted. 

Co-ordinate axes Ox and Oy are ruled on a sheet of graph paper 
(with, e.g., Ox horizontal and Oy vertical) and a definite scale 
of measurement is selected. Each pair of values from the table 
obtained from the function is plotted as a point on the graph paper. 
As more and more points are plotted, it is found, in the case of any 
ordinary function, that a freehand curve can be drawn through them. 
Either the collection of plotted points, or the freehand curve, is 
called a graph of the function. The following examples frilly illus- 
trate the process. 

Ex. I. y=a:*+3a:-2. 

The following table of values of x and y is obtained from the frmnuia 
of the function : 


X 

*-4 

-3 

-2 

-11 

-1 

0 

1 

2 


2 

-2 

-4 

-4i 

-4 

-2 

2 

8 


Kotting the corresponding points, it is seen that a Unshaped curve can 
hedrawn through them (Fig. 4). Between the pohits where t equals -2 
Mid -1, more detail is required tiian elsewhere and mte mtennedlite 
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point has been plotted. It is found that the lowest point of the curve is 
at or very near to the point ( - IJ, — 4J). The graph repres^ts a curve 
known as the parabola (see 3.4 below). 

Ex. 2. XI/ — Z. 

The graph of the function can be plotted firom the table : 


X 

--4 

-3 

-2 

- 1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

y 

-i 

-1 

-f 

-3 

? 

3 

1 

1 

i 


It is seen (Fig. 5) that a smooth curve can be draivn through the set of 
plotted points, except that there is some doubt about its course when a> 
is small. When x is actually zero, the formula of the fimction provides 




Fiq. S. 


no corresponding value of y at all. It is found, however, that the value of 
y increases rapidly as a; is given smaller and smaUer positive values and 
decreases rapidly for smaller and smaller negative values. The graph of 
the function thus takes the form indicated ; it is a representation of a 
curve known as the rectangular hyperbola (see 3.5 below). 

Ex. 3. a!*+y* = 16. 

The following table is derived for values of x from - 4 to +4 : 


1 

1 

-2 

-1 



2 

3 

4 

0 2-6 

3-5 

3-9 

4 

3-9 

3-6 

2*6 

0 

-2-6 

-8-6 

• 3-9 

-4 

.8-9 

3*6 

■2*6 



» I I I > t I < , ■ 

tike values of y being tak«i to one deoiinal place. Outside the range 
shown, there exist no values of y at aB. At « ±4 there is a aingto value 
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of y while at other values of z tiiere are two values of y. The graph of the 
function tabes the form shown (Kg. 6) ; it is recognised as a drole of 
radios 4 uUits with centre at the origin of co-ordinates. 


Ex. 4. a^-t-y^-Sxy^O. 

The table of corresponding values of x and y, from which a graph of the 
function can be drawn, now appears : 


X 

- 4-9 

- 3-9 

~ 2‘8 

D 

0 

0-7 

1-3 

1-6 



3-9 

y 

3-9 

2*9 

1*9 

0-9 

0 


16 

1-6 

- 2-8 

m 

mm 








0-7 

0-9 



m 








- 2*26 

- 2-4 


■ 

■ 


Here, in order to obtain the values of y corresponding to any given 
value of X, it is necessary to solve a cubic equation. The values above 




are correct to one decimal place and are obtained by a graphical 
method described later (see 2.8 below). The set of points plotted from 
the table can be joined by a smooth curve (Fig. 7) consisting of a “ loop ” 
and two “ tails ”. The graph represents a curve, known as the PoKum 
of Descartes, of a more unusual type than those obtained in the 
previous examples. 

Ex. 5. The step function defined by the tabte 2.1 (Ex. 7) oatn be 
plotted in a similar way. No smooth curve can be drawn through the 
plotted points which can, in fact, be emmeoted only by a set of seven 
disoonnected lines parallel to the r-axis (Fig. 8). This is a frmotiqn which 
wfll later be described as discontinuous. 

A graph is dearly of great service in die oonaidnation ®f the 
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ptox>ertie8 of particular functions : it provide, at least, a visual repre- 
sentation of the related variation of the two variables. For example, 
the varying height of the curve shown on the graph (above or below 
the horizontal axis Oz) indicates the way in which y varies as a; is 
changed in a definite way. The graph can also be used to replace 
numerical calculations, provided 
that approximate results suffice. 

In plotting the graph, only certain 
convenient (e.g. integral) values 
of the variables are used and, 
once this is done, corresponding 
values of the variables at inter- 
mediate positions can be read off 
approximately from the curve 
shown. This method of graphical 
“interpolation” is used in the sol- 
ution of equations (see 2.8 below) and in many other connections.* 

The method of graphing wo have described illustrates the relation 
between two variables connected by a given mathematical function. 
But the same method can be used when the variables represent 
physical or other quantities given by observed phenomena and when 
we know that no “ perfect ” functional relation can exist between 
them, either in the nature of thin^ or because some suspected rela- 
tion is disttirbed by random deviations or “ errors ”. Here we obtain 
what can be called a “ statistical ”, rather than a functional, graph. 

Two cases can bo profitably distinguished. One of the observed 
quantities z may be ordered in space or time and so that a single 
value of the other observed quantity y corresponds to each value 
of z. We take z along the horizontal and y along the vertical axis 
and the graph shows a series of points proceeding from left to right, 

, varying height illustrating the variation of the observed y as the 
^ observed z varies according to its ordered progression. The graph 

* For example, tbe graph of ysitjz can be plotted by giving » valuea 
which are pe^eot aquazea. The ^uea of sqoaie roots such as or is/3 can 
I thm be obtained approximately as the heists of the graph oorreeponding to 
(e^.) »as2 or 3. Alternatively, the grajm of ysa* can be plotted, using 
mtegr^ vadues of », and the approximate vahies cd* (e.g.) */2 and ^/3 can tiiea 
read aS the potats on the axis 0» oone^ponding to heights of 3 and 8 on 
graph See Bo^bao, itfdtftamoties^ tfts M4Uim (1936), p. 41& 
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may show, for example, the varying observed volnme of a gas at 
constant temperature as the observed pressure increasas over time. 
From this graph, we could see whether, apart from errors and 
random deviations, a definite functional relation between volume 
and pressure can be reasonably assumed. Again, a graph can be 
used to show the value of imports into the United Kingdonj over a 
period of years, or the variation in some other statistical time 
series (see 10.4 below). In these cases, no functional relation (e.g. 
between imports and time) can exist and the graph is i^ainly 
descriptive. 

On the other hand, neither of the two observed quantities may 
possess a natural spatial or temporal order. We may have, for 
example, a series of observed values of the market price (p) of a 
commodity and the corresponding market consumption (q). Such 
a correspondence can be obtained by taking a succession of yearly 
quotations of p and q (see Examples 1, 30). Each pair of valuw of 
p and q can be plotted as a single point referred to two axes Op and 
Oq and the whole set of observations is then represented by a 
graphical “ cluster ” of points. Such a graph is called a “ scatter 
diagram ” and its uses, at least for purpose of illustration, are 
evident. It may be suspected, for instance, that there exists a 
definite relation between p and q, a relation which is disturbed by 
errors and other deviations in the actual observations. The correct- 
ness of this supposition can be examined and, if a relation is found 
to exist, its nature can be discovered. 

2.3 Functions and curves. 

The graphical method of representing functions can be extended 
to establish a generid connection between functions and curves. If 
we are given a functional relation between two variables x and y of 
continuous variation, then there is no limit to the number of entries 
that can be inserted in the table of corresponding values of the 
variables and, hmice, no limit to the number of points that can be 
plotted in the plane Ozy, The function gives rise, therdfore, to an 
indefimtely large number of points in the plane and only a few of 
them are shown in any actual graph. Just as tihe variables are 
rdlated in an ordered way by the function, so the omxecrponding 
pointa must display a definite charaoteristio, ie. malce up » 
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horns or cmve in the plane Hence, to eadi given function relating 

Ivariables x and y, there corresponds a set of points comprising a 
lourve in the plane Oxy ; the analytical property defined by the 
faction is reflected in the geometrical property common to all points 
ion the cmve. 

Conversely, a curve, as a geometrical concept, is a collection of 
[points in a plane with a common characteristic. Fixing co-ordinate 
[axes and attaching co-ordinates to eaeh point of the plane, the 
[property defining the curve can be translated into an anal}rtical 
i relation between x and y satisfied by 
I all points {x, y) on the curve, a 
relation which is called the eqtuUion 
; of the curve. Consider, for example, 

(a circle with radius 4 units and 
I centre at a fixed point 0 of a plane, 
i.e. the curve consisting of all points 
distant 4 units from 0. Fix co- 
ordinate axes to pass through 0, let 
P with co-ordinates {x, y) be any 
point on the circle and drop per- 
pendiculars PM and PN to the axes Fio. a. 

(Fig. 9). From Pythagoras’ Theorem 

OP^=OM^ +ON*=a;« +y*, 

; since OM —x units and ON = y units. But OP must equal 4 units for 
all positions of P on the circle. Hence, 

* *8 the relation satisfied by all points (x, y) on the given circle, i.e. 
jquation of the circle (of. 2.2, Ex. 3, above). 

The correspondence between the functions of analysis and the 
jurves of geometry is thus a perfect one. To each function relatix^ 
irariables x and y there corresponds a definite curve in the {ficme 
Oxy^ and conversely. It is important to remember, however, that 
the uniqumiess of the conneotLon depends entirely on the fixing of 
Bo-ordinate axes in the plane. A given curve has different equations 
rhen different axes are selected. 

It is now diear that a graph ag^ven functUm is simply an actual 
Bspresentatloa on squared paper of the curve wfaidbt ocoiesponds to 
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fche functiofl. The fbiiction is an absta»ot oonoept relating two 
variables x and y ; the curve is an equally abstract concept relalxiig 
points in two-dimensional space. If the variables are continuous, 
there is an indefinitely large number of pairs of variable values and 
of points on the curve*, A graph, on the other hand, consists of a 
finite collection of poin^ selected arbitrsurily from the indbfinitely 
numerous set possible and designed to indicate clearly the shape 
of the curve. But the curve itself remains an abstract concept, 
of which the graph is only a visual, and more or less im^rfeot, 
representation . 

Finally, notice that a curve, as defined above, need not be 
“smooth” m the sense that it can be shown graphically as a 
continuous line without breaks or angles. Nor need the curve be 
described in any temporal way by a moving point. It is often 
convenient to think of a point moving along a curve, but this is 
only a device to facilitate exposition. A curve, like a function, is 
detoed and considered as a whole, as a collection of points in a plane 
united by a common characteristic. 

2.4 Classification of functions. 

We can now proceed to distinguish functions of different kinds 
according to the nature of their definitions or of their symbolic ex- 
prresions. It is necessary, for this purpose, to introduce a number 
of technical but very useful terms. 

A function is analytical if it can be expressed in symbols by means 
of a single formula connecting the variables, a formula whi(^ is the 
“ general law ” behind the function. IVom the formula, as we have 
seen, values of one variable, corresponding to given values of the 
other, can be derived by carrying out the algefrroio or other 
operations indicated. The first six examples of 2.1 give analytical 
functions ; the other two functions are not anidytteal. 

The next distinction is an extremely importaiit mie. Here, wc 
regard functions as explicit, taking et/Aer ^ as a frmetlan ef » 
a function of y. Explicit functions can be divided Into tirai idasses. 
those which are single-valued and those which are A 

fmetion such that one and only one value el to e»<* 

giv^ value of a; is said to define y ae a of *• 

A fhnotion for which this is not tnie «^*<bf** y ee a MhlfiHEialaaf 
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of X, and we have donlde'Valued, triple-Talued and higher 
imlued functions. The inverse function, x as a fondion of y, can be 
bonsidered in the same way. 

I The functions of the first four examples of 2.1, as well as those of 
^he last two examples, all give y as a single-valued function of x. 
jhi the fifth example, y is a double-valued function, and in the sixth 
Example y is a triple-valued function of x. On the other hand, only 
b the first, third and fourth examples is x a single-valued function 
bf y. This introduces a very important point ; the inverse of a single- 
mlued function is not necessarily itself a single-valued function. This 
is clear from the inspection of even such a simple function as that of 
^he second example of 2.1. 

In graphical terms, if y is a single-valued function of x, then the 
Burve corresponding to the function is cut by any line parallel to Oy 
p only a single point. But, if y is multi-valued, then the curve can 
TO cut by such lines m two or more points. In the same way, x is a 
^gle-valued (or multi-valued) function of y if the curve is cut by 
ines parallel to Ox in only a single point (or in several points). There 
j no necessary connection between these two ways of finding the 
atersections of a line and the curve ; a given curve can be cut by a 
be parallel to one axis in only a single point while lines parallel to 
he other axis cut it in two or more points. The single-valued 
iroperty does not necessarily apply to both the inverse explicit 
unctions. 


One reason for the importanoe of single-valued functions is clear. 
Vhen y is a single-valued function of x, we can take the function 
a described by values of x which increase steadily in value ; the 
^dependent variable can then be completely ignored and attention 
bncentrated upon the variation in y. The value of y may be found 
p inorease, to decrease, to have alternating increasing and decreasing 
ratretohes ** or to vary in a more or less ocratio way. Graphically, 
e take x along the horizontal axis and describe the curve from left 
I right. The varying height of the curve above or below the hori- 
ntal shows tiie variation of y, and we can see when the curve rises 
! increasing) and when it falls (y decreasing). 

The last remarks lead to the definition of a partioulariy useful 
^■<^888 of amgle-valned fimctions. If y is a tiagto^valued function' 
a cantbudhs variable and if y increases in value oe x kcreseas, 
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then y is called an increasing function of ». Similarly, if the value 
of y decreases as x increases, we have a decreasing function of x. The 
class of increasing and decreasing functions, taken together, com- 
prise what are called monotonic functions. The graph of a monotonic 
function of x, the axis Ox being taken as horizontal, eithef rises oi 
falls without interruption firom left to right, rising for an inoreaBing 
function and falling for a decreasing function. \ 

Subject to minor qualifications concerning the “ continuity r of the 
function (4.6 below), a significant property of a monotonic nmction 
can be established. The inverse of a single-valued and mowUmic 
function is also single-valued and mcmoUmic in the same sense as the 
original function. For example, if y is a single-valued increasing 
function of a?, it follows that only one value of z can correspond to 
each value of y and that this value must increase as y increases. 
This is quite clear graphically, sinc^ the curve representing y as a 
single-valued increasing function of x (axis Ox horizontal) rises 
throughout from left to right and so the distance of the curve from 
the vertical axis increases as we proceed upwards. It is thus only 
in the case of monotonic functions that we can always say that both 
inverse functions are single-valued. 

The first and third examples of 2.1 show functions which are 
monotonic, the first being an increasing function and the other a 
decreasing function. In each case, what is true of y as a function 
of a; is also true of x as a function of y. The second example of 2.1 
provides a case of a single-valued function which is not monotonic. 
As X increases from large negative values up to ar = - f , the value of 
y decreases, whereas y increases as a; is increased beyond 
The graph falls and then rises. The inverse frmction, a; as a function 
of y, is not single-valued, but double-valued, here. 

Eetuming to the case of multi-valued functions, it is sometimes 
possible to divide such a function into two or more “ baianches ”, 
each branch being a single-valued function. The corresponding 
curve is also divided into two or more distinct sections, each cut by 
linfflj parallel to the appropriate axis in only a single pdnt. The 
function of the fifth example of 2.1 is a case in point. The explicit 
ex]^e8sion, giving y as a double-valued I c nct ion cC a;, is 
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rhich can be divided into two single-valued functions, 

4-^16 -a;® and f/= - s/16 -a;®. 

le corresponding curve, a circle, is likewise divided into two single- 
»^alued sections, one above the axis Ox and the other below. In the 
ime way, the second example of 2.1 gives a; as a double- valued 
unction of y divisible into the two branches 

a;=|(V4y 4-17-3) and 35 = -i(s/4t/ -1-17 + 3). 

'he corresponding curve, a parabola, is divided into two sections by 
, line parallel to Oy at a; = - f , each section being cut in only a single 
5 int by lines parallel to Ox (see Fig. 4). The first branch of this 
iction is an increasing function of y, the corresponding section of 
he curve rising from left to right ; the second branch is a decreasing 
motion of y and this section of the curve falls from left to right. 
Juch divisions of multi-valued functions into single-valued branches 
tre clearly very useful. 

Finally, it can be noticed that some functions can be described as 
" imetrical. Symmetry can be defined in various ways, of which 
he following is perhaps the most important. An implicit function 
slating variables x and y is said to be symmetrical m x and y if an 
iterchange of these variables leaves the function unaltered in form, 
[bis imph'es that y as an explicit function of a; is of exactly the same 
orm as a; as an explicit function of y. The function a^=3 is 83 ^ 1 - 

3 3 

letrioal on this definition and the inverse functions, y =- and x —- , 

« y 

lie seen to be of identical form. Graphically, such a symmetrical 
unction is represented by a curve symmetrical about lines bisecting 
be angles between the axes. The part of the curve on one side of 
be is the reflection m the Ime of the part of the curve on the other 
ide. The graph of xy = 3 illustrate this fact (see Fig. 5). 

S J Function types. 

( far we have considered only a number of particular fimotbns 

r oh as appear m the simplet operations of algebra. Our next task 
to group functions mto types and to devise a sjrmboUo notation 
bbolu(b all lundiicms of one type m a single formula. The grouping 
fonoticms bto types proceeds by means of the noticm of analyticBli 
I form”. P)d»notbn,whi<fo must be "aenaed” rather tlmdefo^^ 
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is ei^ntial to the extension of the processes of aJ^bra into the more 
powerful methods of analysis, and its nature is indicated most eadly 
by giving concrete examples. 

The explicit function j/=2a; is clearly but one example of a wide ' 
range of functions of the same “ form **. Other examples are 

yz=-Zx; y=6a;+2; y=x-Z and y— l-2a?. 

All such functions can be included in the single formula 

y=aa;+6, 

where a and b denote any definite numbers, positive, negative or zero 
The function type, represented by this “ portmanteau ” formul^ 
is described as an explicit linear function of x.* In the same way! 
we can define x as a linear function of y. Further, putting the linear\ 
function into implicit form, we can write \ 

ox +hy +c=0, 

where a, h and c stand for any three nmnbers whatever. The implicit 
linear function gives rise to two explicit linear functions : 

the coefficients of which are expressed in terms of the three coeffi- 
cients of the original implicit function.f 
As a second example, we see that the explicit function 

y=a;*+3x-2 

is one example of the function type, called the explicit quadrat^ 
function^ which can be symbolised 

y~ax^ -i-6x -fc, 

where a, h and c denote any definite numbers. In the same way, we 
can have x as an explicit quadratic function of y. Putting either of 
these functions into implicit form, it appears as a “ polynomial ” 
expression, containmg no powers or products of the variables of 

* The tenn “ linear ” is used since, as we see later, such a function is repra- 
seated graphically by a straight line. 

f The cases where a or 6 equals zero are a little troublesome (see 3.8 bdow) 
but need not delay m here. Further, it may seem odd that ^ere are tihrii 
ooefficiente in the implicit fonn and only two in the a!q>lieit fawn. This 
however, only a matter of convenience (see 3.7 below). 
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highi»r degi^ee thaai the second, equated to 2s«ro. Other implioit 
functSicnSffi are also of this form. The function type xy—a, of which 
is one case, and the function type aa;’+6y^=c, of which 
a;s-|.ys = 16 is an instance, are examples. We derive, therefore, a 
wider function type, symbolised by the formula 

oaj* +2hxy +6y® +2srx +2fy +c=0, 

which can be called the implicit gvadraiic function relating the 
variables x and y. This includes, for certain values of the coeffi- 
cients a, 6, c, /, g and h, the explicit quadratic function and also 
many others. The grouping of functions into types is not necessarily 
unique ; there are several overlapping types possible according to 
the particular point of view adopted. 

The number of different function types that can be distinguished 
is indefinitely large. Amongst “ algebraic ” functions, we can go 
on to separate “ cubic ” functions of explicit and implicit form, 
“ quartic ” functions, and so on. There are also numerous functions 
of forms we have not yet mtroduced and some of these types will 
be considered at a later stage. The exponential, logarithmic and 
trigonometric functions are notable instances. 

The grouping of functions into types, largely a matter of con- 
venience, is characterised by the use of symbolic letters other than 
those standing for the variables themselves. The familiar algebraic 
device of representing unspecified numbers by letters has been signi- 
ficantly extended and, before proceeding, it is essential to get some 
idea of this extension. The symbolic letters, such as a, b and c in the 
above formulae, must be “ variable ” since they stand for unspeci- 
fied numbers, but there must be some difference between them and 
the original variables x and y. This difference, on which the whole 
groupin g of functions into typ^ depends, must be made clear. 

To fix ideas, consider the quadratic fimotion type whidh we can 
write ysKOX^ +bx+c. Two points of view can be adopted. jB^m 
the first point of view, we investigate the relation between the vari- 
ables X and y and the numbers d, b and c must be taken as fixed, as 
having the same numerical values whatevOT they may be. From 
the other pmnt cjf view, the function is treated as a whole and the 
^ type includes a whole set oi pariacular functions united by the 
common property of being ** quadratic The formula, in feet. 
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represents any function of quadratic form. Here, x and y cease to 
be of importance and the whole function is made to vary by changing 
the values of a, b and c. These latter numbers are fixed within one 
function of the quadratic type but variable from one quadratic 
function to another. 

Hence, the characteristic of letters such aa a, b and c is that they 
lead double lives ; they are “ variable constants ”. To suggest this 
double use, we describe such symbolic letters as 'parametric constants 
and one of two shorter terms can then be used according to the point 
of view. When attention is directed to the relation between the 
variables of the function, the symbols denote fixed numbers ana can 
be termed constants. When the important thing is the variation of 
the function as a whole, the variables of the function fadmg ou^ of 
the picture, we describe the symbols as parameters.* ^ 

We have tried to show how the functional notation is made 
more general and flexible by the use of parametric constants. The 
quadratic function type, for example, becomes a particular function 
once numerical values are allotted to the parameters. But, taking a 
more general view, we can attempt to derive properties, not of one 
quadratic function, but of all quadratic functions. Or we may know 
that some quadratic function satisfies a given condition and then 
proceed to determine the values of the parameters for which the 
condition holds. This, for example, is the idea behind the fitting of 
a " paraboUc trend ” to a statistical time-series. 

A simple algebraic instance can be quoted. It is required to find 
the height of an open box of square base of side 4 inches so that the 
surface area is 48 square inches. If the height is x inches, the surface 
area {y square inches) is a function of x : 

y=16{a;4-l). 

Putting y=48, the value of a; is found to be 2 inches. This problem 
can be generalised and solved for all oases by the use of parameters. 
If y square inches is the surface area of a box of square base of 
given side a inches and of variable height x inches, then 

y=a*-f4a» and »s=~(y--a*). 

* The term parameter ocones from vapetutTpeta which meami “ to omnpare ” 
or to measure one thing by another ”. 
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This is a fimotional relation between x and y. If the surface area is 
known to be 6 square inches, then 


X 


4a 


inches. 


We have solved all problems of this type, and the solution of any 
particular problem is derived by allotting the parameters a and b 
the appropriate numerical values. 

Finally, the use of parameters is carried over into the mathe- 
matical sciences, as is seen, for example, by the parametric role of 
market prices in economic theory. A firm (under conditions of “ pure 
competition *’) must take as given the market prices that happen to 
exist and we can assume its output is known for each given price 
system. In combining the output decisions of all firms, we treat the 
price system as variable and attempt to discover a set of prices con- 
sistent with equilibrium (however the latter is defined). Prices are 
parametric constants, constant in the examination of the decision 
of a single firm, parameters when we combine the separate decisions 
of a whole group of firms. 


2.6 The symbolic representation of functions of any form. 

A further generalisation of the functional notation now takes us 
outside the limited field of algebra, to which we have been confined so 
fax, into the wider territories of modem analysis. The idea involved 
is simple. Just as a symbol is introduced in algebra to stand for 
any unspecified number, so now a symbol is introduced to stand 
for any function. In algebra, we deal with the properties of functions 
of particular types ; with the new notation, mathematical analysis 
goes far beyond this and introduces more powerful processes, such 
as those of the calculus, to deal with functions of any kind whatever. 
The development of mathematics, hm« as elsewhere, is dependent on 
the development of its notation. 

An implicit function relating two variables x and y can be repre- 
sented, whatever its form may be, by the notation 

/(«, y)=0. 

This is certainly appropriate for any analytical function, the sym- 
|»bolio /(«, y) standing for some expression involving x and y. To 
obtain, &om the genmal notation, a particular function, we need 
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only specify the exact fom of /(«, y) ; for example, if we take j (as, y) 
as 2a; -y, x* +y* - 16 or a:* +y* - Say, we obtain a particular function 
y=2a;, a;*+y* = 16 or a;»+y*-3a;y=0. The notation can also be 
applied, without confusion, to include even non-analytical functions. 

Again, if y is an explicit function of x of any form whatever, we 
can denote it by the notation 

y =/(«)• 

This notation is clearly apphcable to the case of a function which is 
single-valued and analytical.* In such a function, y is de^ed as 
equal to the value of a certain expression involving *, and fix) can 
be taken as a convenient way of representing this expression in x, 
no matter what its form may be. To derive a particular function, 
we supply a definite form for f{x)\ if we take (e.g.) f{x) as 2a;, 

3 ^ 

a* + 3a; - 2 or - , we obtain three well-known single-'mlued functions. 

X 

The notation can also be extended to apply to functions which are 
not single-valued or even analytical ; iu its broadest use, y=f{x) 
signifies only that we are taking y as some function of x. Notice that, 
in this notation, we need not refer to the variable y at all ; we can 
say that f{x) is a function of x. For example, we often describe 
(a* -f-3a; - 2) as a function of x. This is a matter of convenience only ; 
a function always relates the values of two vaoriables whether we 
care to suppress reference to one of them or not. 

Since the importance of a good notation, both general and flexible, 
is evident, we can insert here a number of remarks on the symbolism 
of mathematical analysis. Letters are used to denote both variables 
and parameters, and, in order to distinguish one £rom the other, it 
is usual to reserve the later letters of the alphabet for variables and 
the earlier and middle letters for parametric constants. Tba letters 
y> V azi^d t are most frequently used for variables, and, if these 
do not suffice, the Greek letters and { are called into service. 
When partunetric constants are regarded primarily as constants, 

* An alternative, and in some ways a superior, notation is oooasionaUy used. 
Instead of writing y=/(®) to denote tbe single-valued fUneticaai, we write 
y-tfix). Hiis economises letters and enables ue to write the dependent 
variable by the single letter y when the dq>endenoe on a is not rtreBeed* and 
by the s a me letter with x in brackets when the depexkdbmee on m beooroee 
unportant. For an actual use of the notation in eetnunniee, see Frisch, 
Nm Methods of Meamtrinff Marginal VtiUty (1SI32K 
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letters o, 6, c, , or the corresponding Greek a, j3, y, , are 
oonventionaUy used. When the parametiio property is the more 
important, it is often useful to take k, I, m, n, p, q and r, 
or K, A, /A, V and p, to denote the parameters. These remarks 
serre only as general guides ; the context should be sufficient, in 
any particular case, to make clear the nature of the symbols used. 

The letters denoting functions are of different nature from the 
variable or parametric letters; they do not denote anything to 
which numerical values can be allotted but stand for the complex 
notion of the form of a function. It is usual to reserve the letters 
/ and g, and the Greek <ft and 0, together with the corresponding 
capitals, for the denotation of functions. It is also possible, for 
greater variety, to add suffixes to the functional letter, /j, /„ /s, ... 
and 01, ^s> ••• being examples. • 

It is, of course, essential to denote different variables, parameters 
or functions by different letters. For example, if we wish to say that 
any implicit function gives rise to two explicit and inverse functions, 
we must symbolise somewhat as follows. From the given implicit 
function /(», y) = 0, we derive the two functions y—<f>{x) and x=tf${y) 
which are inverse to each other. 

Functions refer to operaiiona performed on variables, and it is 
thus necessary to denote a function, not only with its operational 
or functional letter, but also with an indication of the variable or 
variables to which the operation applies. The notation f{x) for an 
explicit function makes this clear, the letter / being the functional 
letter and the letter x in brackets denoting the variable to which 
the operation applies. Other operations, such as those of derivation 
and integration, will appear later and will be denoted by further 
symbolic devices of the same kind. 

One more notational device remains for consideration, i.e. the 
method of introducing patiicidar values of the variables into a 
general function. Suppose y = f{x) is some explicit function in which 
we give, to the variable x, definite numerical values such as 
a;=B0, xss^f xssi. The corresponding values of y are then written 
/(®)t /(i)» /(!)• Further, we can allot valuM to x which are fixed 
but not spedfied. Such values of x can be denoted by a, b, e, ... , or 
,by the letter x with suffixes or primes added : 

%, «|, Xg , ... OT aiff sr", 


I **e e 
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The value of y when x is given the fixed value (e.g.) a pr is written 
f{a) orfixi). These fixed, but unspecified, values of the independent 
variable are, of course, instances of parametric constants. To illus- 
trate with a particular function, if 

f{x)—z^ +3x-2, 

then m = (0)» + 3 (0) - 2 = - 2 ; /( J) = (|)« + 3 ( J) - 2 = - J, 

/(1)=(1)* -1-3(1) -2=2; and so on. 

Further, f{a) =a* -l-3o - 2. 

Again, if /(«, y) =0 is an implicit function, then /(o, y) = 0 i icates 
an equation to be solved for the values of y corresponding a;=o, 
and f{x, 6) =0 an equation giving the values of x oorrespon g to 
y=6. Specific numbers can, of course, be substituted for a o^b. 

As an example in the use of the functional notation, consider the 
following operations of which much use will be made later. If a 
and (a +A) are two particular values of a variable x, where a and h 
are any positive or negative values, then /(a) and /(a + A) are the 
corresponding values of a function /(x). The change (or increment) 
in the value of the function corresponding to the given change in x is 

/(a -i-A) -f(a). 

The change in the function per unit change in xia then 

/(a +A) -/(a) 

A 

and this is defined as the average rale of change of the function when 
X changes from a to (a +h). The actual changes shown in z and 
/(x) can be positive or negative according as they are increases or 
decreases. 

2.7. The diagrammatic method. 

We have seen that a definite curve referred to selected axes in a 
plane corresponds to each particular function we care to define, and 
conversely. Further, when we are dealing with definite functions 
and curves, the graphical method, in which the graph of a function 
or curve is plotted on squared paper, is of great smrioe. But it 
is easily seen that the connection between functions and curves 
remains of the greatest importance when we pass from particular 
fimetions to function types. It is reasonable to suppose, and it is iu^ 
fikct tnm, that the curves corresponding to a set of functions of th* 
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isfume type form a class of the same general nature. To a function 
type there corresponds a curve class, and properties common to 
:all functions of the type are paralleled by properties common to all 
; curves of the class. This correspondence is investigated in the branch 
of mathematics known as aiwiytical geometry^ where we consider 
what function types correspond to particular curve classes and what 
analytical properties of the fimctions reflect various geometrical 
properties of the curves. Some account of analytical geometry will 
be given in the following chapter. 

The function-curve correspondence would appear to be useless, 
however, when we come to “ arbitrary ” functions of unspecified 
form. All that can correspond to an arbitrary function is an arbi- 
trary curve, and neither graphical methods nor analytical geometry 
avail. But it always happens, in our analysis, that functions, 
though otherwise arbitrary, are limited by certain general properties. 
It may be, for example, that a function is limited by the conditions 
that it is single-valued, positive and decreasing, or that it decreases 
up to a certain point and then increases. The curve which corre- 
sponds to the function, though still largely arbitrary in position, 
now displays sufficient properties to make the drawing of an illus- 
trative diagram worth while. In the first of the above instances, 
the diagram would show a curve lying completely above the hori- 
zontal axis and falling steadily from left to right. 

It is here that the diagrammatic method of illustrating analytical 
arguments becomes important. The least service diagrams can 
perform is to illustrate and check our analytical development. It is 
possible, in some oases where the properties of our functions are very 
definite, to make more positive use of diagrams by employing them 
in conjunction with simple geometrical arguments. But we must be 
careful to avoid mistaking casual properties of the curves in our 
diagrams for essential general ones, and to prevent ourselveB accept- 
ing apparently self-evident results without formal proof. 

It is to be noticed that one curve serves to represent a given 
fimotion, whether the latter is expressed in impUoit form or in either 
of the inverse explicit forms. We need examine the shape of only 
one curve to illustrate properties of a functional relation between 
z and y, of y as a funcUon of z and of s; as a function of y. To see, 
for example, how many values of y correspond to a given value of a, 

II.A. 
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and oonvareely, we look for the number of points of interaeokon of 
the curve and lines parallel to the axes. The use of the diagram- 
matic method on these lines is illusirated in 2.4 above. 

A minor difficulty in the use of diagrams oonoems the foot tiiat 
we can fot the co-ordinate axes in two different ways, even when we 
adopt the established convention of drawing one axis horizontal. 
A given curve may look quite different when one variable is measured 
along the horizontal axis than it does when the other variable is so 
measinred. Since it is important to be able to recognise the same 
curve however the diagram is drawn, we can indicate here alway in 
which a curve shifts when the axes are transposed. Pig. l(^ shows 



the curve corresponding to a given function relating x and y, firstly 
when Ox is horizontal and secondly when Oy is horizontal. The two 
positions of the curve are such that one position is the “ reflection ” 
of the other in the bisector of the angle between the axes, i.e. in the 
broken line shown in the figure. Hence, if we start with the curve 
in the first position and rotate the plane containing it through 180** 
about the bisector indicated, the new position t^en up by the curve 
is the position with axes interchanged. 

2.8 The solution equations in one variable. 

As an exercise in the use of analytical methods supported by 
graphs or diagrams, we can consider here the important question of 
tiie solution of equations, to which many mathematical problems 
reduce. An equation in a single variable x can be written, in general, 
as/(«) s=0, where/(z) denotes some given expression or Icmotioa of x. 
Our problem, in solving the equation, is to find tiie valne "rBlues 
of z which make the value of /(r) equal to zero. 
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The simplest type of equation in one variable occurs when f(x) is 
polynomial, i.e. the algebraic sum of terms which involve only 
arious powers of x, and such equations can be classed according to 
: degree, as determined by the highest power of x involved, 
iere are linear equations (of the first degree), quadratic equations 
3 f the second degree), cubic equations and so on. A solution of such 
n equation, a value of x which makes the polynonoial zero, is 
sually called a root of the equation. The process of finding roots 
of polynomial equations, at least in simple cases, is fully described 
in text-books on algebra. 

The general linear equation is aa;+6 = 0 and this has one root, 
X = - ^ , in all cases. The general quadratic equation is 

oa:® +bx +c=0, 

of which the solution is known to be 

-6 ±Jb‘^-4ao 

*=• 

2a 

It follows that there are two real roots if 6*> 4oc, and no real root 
if 6® <4ac. K 6*=4ac, then the two real roots coincide and there is 
only one value of x satisfying the equation, which reduces, in this 
case, to a perfect square equated to zero. The formula provides the 
roots indicated in the following examples of quadratic equations : 
2a:®-ar-l=0, a;=-| and x=l, 

a;*-3a; -fl =0, a:=i(3 -i-.y6) and x=\{Z - 

X* -fa; +1=0, no real roots. 

In the first example, the roots can also be found by a simple process 
of factorising the quadratic expression. 

Cubic and higher degree equations present much more difficulty. 
It is occasionally possible to solve such an equation by factorisation, 
as in the case of the cubic equation 

- 2x* - 2a; +1 =0, 

By trial and error we see that x = - 1 satisfies the equation. So one 
root is -1 and (x+1) must be a factor of the cubic expreesdon. 
Taking out this factor, the equation becomes 

(* +!)(** - 3» + 1) a=0. 

*rhe other roots oi the cubic are thtxs those of the quadratic 
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The complete solution of the cubic then gives three roots, 
a!=-l, = J (3+^/5) and * = |(3-,y6). 

In general, however, analytical methods of solving cubic and 
higher degree equations are difficult to devise and will not be con- 
sidered here. Instead we can indicate a graphical method of solving, 
not only a pol 3 momial, but also any given equation. By its nature, 
the method can only produce approximate results, the approxi- 
mation being closer the more accurately the graphs are drawn. The 
following examples suffice to illustrate the method. 

Ex. 1. -2a: + I =0. 

The graph of the fimction y=a?-2x^ -2a: + l is constructed as shown 
in Fig. II, where (for convenience) different scales for x and y are adopted. 




The roots of the equation are those values of x which make y zero, and so 
must be obtained from the points where (he curve of the graph cute Ox. In 
tiiis case, it is seen that the plotted curve cuts Ox in three points and the 
approximate values of the three roots are read off as 
-1, *=04 and *=2'0. 

These are the values, to one decimal place, of the exact roots (tiready 
found. 

Ex. 2. !c**-3*— 3“0. 

Fig. 12 shows the graph of the function y =** - 3* - 3, and the curve 
plotted is seen to cut 0* in one point only where the value of * is a little 
greater than 2. The cubic equation has thus only one root wbi<h is 
approximstely equal to 2.1 . 
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Ex. 3. A graphical meHiod slightiy from that of the previous 

examples can also be used. Taking the cubic equation of the last example, 
we can wsite it in the form 

**«=3a;+3. 

Fig. 13 diOflVs the graphs of the two functions y = a:* and y = 3a; + 3, plotted 
on the same graph paper and using the same scales. The first function 
gives a well»known curve and the second a straight line. At any point 
where the curves intersect, the 
values of y are equal, i.e. the corre- 
sponding value of X satisfies the 
given cubic equation. Fig. 13 
shows that there is only one point 
of intersection and that the only 
root of the equation is approxi- 
mately 2*1 (as before). 

Hence, to solve any given 
equation /(a;)=0 approximately, 
we need only plot the graph of 
y=f{x) and determine where it 
cuts the axis Ox. Or, we can 
split the equation so that it appears in the form <^{z) = tli{x), and 
then find the a-oo-ordinates of the points where the graphs of 
y=^(a;) and y=f/iix) intersect. In either of these ways two things 
are determined, the number of the roots of the equation and the 
approximate value of each root.* 

Notice that the first piece of information is often of use quite apart 
from the second. H this is aU we require, the graphical method can 
be generalised into a diagrammatic method of determining the 
number of roots possessed by an equation of given type. For 
example, any cubic equation can be written in the form 

=aa;* +6a; -t-c, 

where a, b and c are constants. The curve y =a^ has been plotted in 
Fig. 13. The quadratic function y =^ax* +bx +c (a v&O) is represented 
by a U-shaped curve (known as the parabola, see 3.4 below), whidbi 

* Various nummcal methods of improving upon the approximate roots 
obtained graphically have been devised. The best known is that of Homer ; 
* see Burnside and Fanton, The Theory of EguaHone, VoL I (8th Ed., 1018), 
pp. 226 et aeg. 
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cuts the first curve either in one point or in three points.* The eubio 
equation, therefore, has sometimes one real root and sometimes three 
real roots according to the values of the coefficients. 


2.9 Simultaneous equations in two variables. 

From a single equation in one variable, we pass now to the next 
simplest case where two equations are given connecting tw'o variables 
X and y. In general, the equations can be written 
fi(x,i/)=0 and /a(a:, y)=0, 

where and/g denote two given functional expressions. Such siinul- 
taneous equations are said to be solved when we have determmed 
a pair, or a number of pairs, of values of z and ?/ satisfying both 
equations. The simplest analytical device of solving simultanemis 
equations is to obtain, from one equation, an expression for one 
variable y in terms of the other variable z, and to substitute this 
expression into the second equation. The result is an equation in 
z only, which can be solved in the ways already indicated. The 
following examples illustrate the method. 


Ex. 1. x + y-3=0 and a;-3y + l =0. 

From the first equation, we obtain y = 3 -x, and, on substituting in 
the second equation, we find that x=2. The corrcs|)onding value of 

y=3-x = l. The simultaneous equations have the unique solution 
x=2 and y = 1. 

The result can be generalised. The general pair of simultaneous linear 
equations 

OjX +bii/+Ci =0 and UgX + + Cj =0 

has a unique solution : 


— aj6i Oj6 j — 

Ex. 2. 2x + y-I=0 and x*+y3_33;;y_0 

The first equation is linear and gives y - 1 - 2x. Substituting into the 
second equation and simplifying, we obtain 

•f'9z — 1 «0. 

TWs cubic equation is found, by graphical methods, to have three roots 
which are approximately equal to 

x=0-2, x=0*45 and x-l-8. 


Here the second curve is a straight line 
the first curve in one three 
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The correepomiing va-lues of y, from y = 1 - 2a;, are 

y=>0*6, y=0‘l and y= -2*6. 

There axe, therefore, three solutions of the given simultaneous equations. 


A direct graphical method can be used to give the approximate 
solution of any specified pair of simultaneous equations, fx{x, y)—Q 
and/2 («, y) = 0. We plot the graph of each of these implicit functions, 
using the same pair of axes Ox and Oy and the same scales in each 
case. At any point of intersection of the curves of the graph, the 
co-ordinates give values of z and y satisfying both the equations, 
i.e. give a solution of the simultaneous 


equations. The graph thus tells us 
how many solutions there are and 
gives us approximate values of x and y 
for each solution. 

To illustrate the graphical method, the 
equations of Ex. 2 above can be used. 
Fig. 14 shows the graphs of the implicit 
functions 

2x+y-l=0 and x*+y*-3ay==0. 
The first curve is a straight line and the 
second a looped curve which has been 
plotted already (in 2.2 above). There 
are three points of interaection, Pj, P, 
and P,, which provide, by reading off 
the cO'Ordinates, the three pairs of values 
of X and y given above. 



Fia. 14. 


If the simultaneous equations are not given in specified form, then 
the graphical method breaks down. But a diagram can still be 
drawn, in many cases, to indicate the number of solutions, but not 
their namerioal values. For example, the solution of any linear 
equation ax-¥by-¥C—(i and the equation ** +y*-3a;y=:0 can be 
indicated by the points of intersection of some straight line (repre- 
senting ax -fty -fcsO, as shown in 3.3 below) and the looped curve 
of Fig. 14. There is either a single solution, or three solutions, of the 
simultaneous equations according to the valuas of o, b and c and the 
position of the strai^t Ihie. 

It appMTs that, in general, two equations in two variables x and y 
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provide a “determinate” solution, i.e. there is only a deiinite 
number of pairs of values of x and y satisfying the equations. This 
is a question which will be taken up at a later stage (see 11.6 below). 
We can, however, consider here one objection to the method of solv- 
ing equations as applied (e.g.) in economic theory. It is said that 
a “ circular ” argument is involved when we write two equations in 
two variables x and y ; the first equation gives y as a function of 
the second a; as a function of y and these are inconsistent. This is an 
argument that has no justification. j 

If no relation connects the variables x and y, then each canUake 
any value independently of the other and, if they have continuous 
ranges, we have a “ doubly infinite ” set of values of the pair (®1 y). 
If one relation is known to exist between x and y, then the num^r 
of possible pairs (a;, y) is much restricted. There is still an indefin- 
itely large number of such pairs but the range is only “ singly 
infinite ”. Finally, if another relation is known and added to the 
first, the possibilities are still further restricted and, except in odd 
cases, there is only one or a finite number of possible pairs (*, y). 
In this case, x and y are said to be determined. In diagrammatic 
er ms, a pair of values of x and y is represented by a point P in a 
plane. If no relation between x and y is given, P can move at will 
over the plane. If one relation exists between x and y, then P can 
move only in a restricted way, i.e. along the curve representing the 
relation. If two relations between x and y are given, the possible 
positions of P are confined to the points of intersection of two curves 
and they are, in general, only of finite number. 

To take a concrete “ applied ” example ; if the output x of an 
industry is known to be related to the price p of the commodity by 
a demand relation (giving the amounts the market would talrA at 
various prices), then the possible values of x and p are limited but 
stUl indefinitely large in number. But, if we also know that the out- 
put is related to the price by a supply relation (giving the amounts 
the industry would offer at various prices), the values of x «.T?d p are 
much more limited and there is, in general, only one or a few pairs 
of values possible. Here we say that output and price are deter- 
mined. The two relations of demand and supply are independent 
<rf each other, and neither alone determines both output piioe. * 
Time is no circular mgument. 
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EXAMPLES n 
FuneHont ami grapht 

1. A railway tidcet is in the form of a rectangle AJBCP with sides AB—2 
inches and BO ssS inches. The comer D is clipped ofi by cutting along the 
Ime EF, where E lies on CD and F on AD so that OE = ^AF. Denoting OB 
by X inches, find the area of the clipped ticket as a function of x anti represent 
it graphically. 

2. A variable point P is taken on a semicircle drawn on the diameter 

AB =4 inches. PN is perpendicular to AB and Niax inches along AB from A. 
Find the length of PN in terms of z. Deduce the area of the triangle APN as 
a function of x, and plot a graph of the function for 0 < 4. 

8. A beam has a rectangular cross-section of sides x and (x + 2) feet and 
its length is y feet. Find y as a function of » if the volume of the beeun is 
100 cubic feet, and represent graphically. 

4. The appended table shows a simple way of obtain- 
ing values of the quadratic function j/=2jb* - 2a!-+l. 

Extend the table to give the values of the function for 
integral and half-integral values of x from -3 to +3, 
and plot a graph of the function. Find an explicit ex- 
pression for « as a function of y and deduce that two 
values of x correspond to each value of y >|. Examine 
the cases where y < J. 

5. Plot a graph of the function y = 6® -2a;*. Show that y has a greatest 
but no least value. Locate the greatest value as accurately as you can from 
the graph. Between what values of x is y positive? 

6. Graph y =2x - 1 4-- for positive values of x, and show how the graph 

X 2 

can be obtained by the addition of those of y = 2a; - 1 and y s;- . Establish 
that y is always positive. * 

2x 

7. Plot a graph of y=-Y~i for positive values of *, and show how the 

graph for negative values of x can be deduced. What are the greatest and 
least values of yt Explain what happens to the value of y as x is increased 
indefinitely. 

8. A single man earns £x a yeaur. His taxable income, obtained by 
deducting one-fifth of the total income plus his personal allowance of £100, 
is taxed at 48. 6d. in the £, except that the first £175 is taxed at only half the 
full rate. If the tax is equivalent to y shillings in the £ of original income, 
show graphically the variation of y for incomes between £100 and £1000. 

New regulations are introduced whereby the fiiist £136 of taxable income 
is taxed at one-third of the standard rate and the rest at the full rate. Plot a 
new graph (on similar lines) and compare the new values of y with the <dd 
values. 

9. Find the limotion inverse to y = j- and show that it is single-valued. 

Bepreaent gra{fiiioidly, and give some acooimt of the behaviour of the graph 
in thenssgjhbourhood ofxsl andofys: 2, 

10. A ohoid of a drole of radius 3 inches has length ® inches and is distant 
y inches from the oenue Fud a relaison between x and y. Express y as an 

C2 H.A. 
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explicit ftmction of x and a? as an explicit function of y. Are these functions 
aingle^valued or not? 

11. Obtain an explicit expression for the function inverse to y and 

show that it is not single-valued. ^ 

12. By selecting a sufficiently large number of values of x and finding 
corresponding values of y, indicate that the function y=:3x*-l-3x*4*x-l is 
monotonio. Does y increase or decrease as x increases 7 Illustrate graphically. 

18. Show that can be written in the form (x-f- ^6)* --Ki* -4c), 

and deduce that y =:x* -i- 6x + c has a least value when x = - but no greatest 
value. Hence indicate the general shape of the curve y =x* -h6x +c. What 
is the condition that the curve lies entirely above the axis of x? Consider the 
curve y = -X* +6x +c in a similar way. 

14. Combine the results of the previous example to indicate the nature of 
the curves represented by the general quadratic equation y =:ax*-f i>x-fc. 
Show that the curves are of the same type and can be divided into two groups, 
one group consisting of curves with a lowest but no highest point, and the 
other group of curves with a highest but no lowest point. 

16. A ball, thrown vertically into the air with a given velocity v, reaches 
a height x after time t. It is known that x is the difference between two 
independent factors. The first is the effect of the initial velocity v and is 
measured by v times t. The second is the effect of gravity and is represented 
by a constant ig times f*. Express x as a function of t involving the two 
parameters v and g. Taking y =32, find the height of the ball after 4 seconds 
if the initial velocity is 76 feet per second. 

16. The volume of a rectangular box of sides x, (x-h 1) and (x-f 2) inches 
is y cubic inches. Of what type is y as a fimction of x ? Generalise to give the 
volume when the smallest side is x inches and the other sides are respectively 
a inches and b inches longer. Arrange the function to show its type and its 
dependence on the parameters a and 6. 

17. Write down the general symbolic form for y as a cubic polynomial 
function of x, and show that functions such as y =x*, y = 1 -x*, y =x(l -»-x*) 
and y = (x -f 1) (x -f- 2) (x -f 3) are all included. 


18. How many parameters are needed to describe the general cubic 
^ctional relation between x and y? Show that the general expression 
includes such simple functions as 



x+1 , , 1 

=-7 rr and y*=x — 

x(x-l) ^ X 


19. Show that the function type represented by y rs — t . , where a, 6, c 

cx "f*d 

and d are parameters, is a particular case of the general implicit quauiratio 
function. Deduce that this type is such that both inverse functions are 
single-valued and of the same type. 


20. Find the values denoted by /( - 1). /( -J), /(O), /(J) and /(I), when 
(®)/(*)®=2»+3, (6)/(x):=^^ and (c)/(*)=2**-4®+3+^. Explain why 
/( i) cannot be defined in the second case and/(0) in the last case* 

EL . express /(2o) in terms of a. 
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22. Show tiiat, Ibr ith® fimcticai /(*) =:1 <-2ir*-f Ste*, we have /( -o)=/<o) 
for all values of a. Indioate that tl:^ is true of any polynomial containing 
only even poweats of s. 

Further, if/(») =2* +6ar» show that/( -o) = -/(a) for any value of o. 
For what geneta^ polynomial function of a; is tliis relation valid? 

28. Find the value of /f-j in terms of a, when /(a;)=®* + 3»-2 and 
(2»-l)(«-2) /1\ 

when/(a!) = ^ latter case, show that =/{<*) for any 

value of a. 

24. Find the value of /(o + A) in terms of a and h when /(«) =- , f{x) =aj*, 

JP — 1 ^ 

f(x) — l -2®* and/{«) =j- — -- . Deduce an expression for the “incrementarv 
ratio” 2® + ! 

f(a+h)-f(a) 

h 

in tmns of a and h in each case. 

25. Find y as an explicit function of t when y =x* +3® -2 where ® = 1 + < 

and when y = 1 -®* where ®=^ — 

4 “ 1 

26. Obtain a relation between ® and y when it is given that ®=:t* and 
y =2t. Plot a graph of the relation by giving various values to t. 

27. The variables ® and y are both given functions of t and, by eliminating 
t, an implicit function relating ® and y is found. Obtain the relation in the 
following cases : 

(a) * = j^. »=<(< + 2), y=«(<-l). 

28. A wooden letter tray is in the form of an open rectangular box, of which 
the base sides are respectively twice and three times the depth. Express the 
volume of the tray and the area of wood used as functions of the variable 
depth of the tray. Deduce a relation between the volume and area of wood. 
What is the volume if 4 square feet of wood are used in the construction of the 
tiny? 

The solution of equaiiona 

29. By writing factors, find the roots of each of the equations ®* - 3s + 2 sO, 
2®* + 6® + 2=0, 6»*+®-2=0, »* + 6»* + ll» + 8=0 and 2®* -5** +® +2=0. 
In the first three oases, check your results by means of the formula for the 
general solution of a quadratic equation. 

80. From the general formula, solve the quadratic equations ®* + 2® - 3 =0, 
** + 2«+3=0and 3®*-7»-3=0. 

81. A beam has a rectangular cross-section of sides ® and (® +a) feet and a 
volume of h cubic feet. If the length of the beam is c feet, show that al^bra 
indicates that tbmre are two possible values of ®, one of which does not ” fit ” 
the problem. Find an expression for the solution in terms of the parameters 
a, 6 and c. 

82. Show that eac^ of the cubic equations ®* + S®*+4® -4=0, ®' + l=0, 
’ and 2®* +®* - 9® ~ 2 =0 has one integral root. Hence, ccnnplete the solution 

of each equation. 
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«8. By gwpWoaJ method*, tod the number and the approximate vahiM of 
th 0 roots of octch of tibB cKjustioiis • « 

(a) *»+*• -2*- 1 =0, (ft) »*-2»-6 = 0, (o) as* -8aj* 1 tsO. . 

84. Verify the approximate solutions of the previous example by plotting 
graphs of 

(o) y =- and y =»• +x - 2, (6) y =** and y =:2x + 6, (e) y =** and y =*— ^ . 
X a? — 3 


35« Show graphically that the equation re* -7a? + 7=0 has two positive 
roots almost equal in value, and evaluate them approximately. 

86e Find the approximate values of the roots of a?* - 12a? +7 =0 and of the 
negative root of x* - 12a?* + 12a? -3=0. 

87. By considering the forms of the general curves representing 

y =aiX^ + agar* + aga? +04 and y =~ 

where the coefficients are constants, show that the general quartic equation 
must have either four, or two, or no real roots. * 


38. By algebraic methods, solve each of the following pairs of simultaneous 
equations: 3a? + 6y = ll and 6ar -30y + 41 =0 ; 2a?-y + 3=0 and xy^2; 
a?-2y + l=0 and a:*+y*=9. 


39. Find the solution of the general pair of linear equations 
aia?+6iy +Cj=0 and aja? + 6gy +c,=0. 

Show that the solution fails only when —2=: — , Illustrate this case of failure 

- , a* Og 

by attempti^ to solve the equations 2a? -y + 3 =0 and 4a? - 2y + 5 =0. What 
is the graphical reason for the case of failure? 


40. How many solutions are to be expected in each* of the types of simul- 
tweous equations : (a) xy = 1 and ax +6y +c = 0, (b) xy = 1 and y =aa7* +6 ® +cT 
Find, by graphical methods, the approximate solutions of 

xy^l and y=5a:-2ar*. 

41. The prices per bushel of wheat and lye are pi and pg respectively* The 

market demand for wheat is given by a?, =4 - lOpj +7p* and for rye by 
*1 = 3+ 7pi - ^g. The supply of wheat is related to the prices by the relation 
a?j =7 +Pj -pg and the supply of rye by the relation ojg = - 27 -p| + l^g. Find 
the pair of prices which equate demand and supply both for wheat and 
for rye. ^ 


42. In the problem of the previous example, a tax of pet bushel is im^ 
posed on wheat producers and a tax of per bushel on rye producers. Find 
the new pne^ for the equation of demand and supply (substituting pi — tg for 
^ supply relations above). Show that the wheat price 
amount A(9tg - 1^) and the rye price by an amount 9^)* 


(а) a tax on wheat alone reduces both prices ; 

(б) a ^x on lye alone increases both prices, the increase in the rye price 

being greater than the tax. ^ 

hvSL?®!.!?**'' Temuion Paradox, Journal of PoUtioal • 

BoonooQr, 1982, mpecially pp. 602-3.) 



CHAPTER m 

ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


3.1 latroduction. 

Wb propose, in the present chapter, to follow up a line of develop- 
ment already indicated (2.7 above) and examine, in some detail, the 
relation between function types and curve classes. Our investi- 
gations belong to what is termed “ analytical geometry ” and our 
method is to take certain well-known classes of curves in turn, deter- 
mining what type of function corresponds to each class. We have 
then an analytical method of treating the geometrical properties of 
the curves and a diagrammatic method of illustrating analytical 
properties of the functions. 

Three simple, but essential, formulae must j&rst be established. 
Two fixed points have co-ordinates P{xiy and ^(a;„ y,) referred 
to rectangular axes fixed in a plane Oxy. Then : 

(1) The distance between P and Q is +(yj - yj)*. 




(2) The mid-point between P and yj^ 

Q has co-ordinates 

jtff yi +y2 \ 

2 ’ 2 /’ 

(3) The point which divides PQ 
in the ratio p : q has co-ordinates 

f qa^ +pg> ^ qpi -tpyA 

' P ’ p+q )’ 

The proofs of these formulae, in- 
volving quite simple geometrical 
notions, make use of the notation 
of Pig. 16 and apply no matter what positions the fixed points P 
and Q take up in the plane. 



Fio. IS. 
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(1) Pythagoras’ Theorem, applied to the r^t-angled tdaagie 
PO#,*^gives 

PQ*=^PK» +KQ’‘ = (x, - »i)* +(y* - Vi)* 
smce P-K. =IiM —OM — OL—x^ — Xi, 

and KQ=MQ-MK=MQ-LP=y»-yi, 

Hence, PQ = >J (x^ - a^i)® + (y* - Jh)‘- Q-®-®- 

(2) If i2 is the mid-point of PO, tlien » well-known property of 

parallel lines tells us that N is the mid-point of LM, i.e. LN =Ayf. 
If the co-ordinates of B are {x, y), then i 

LN=ON -OL=x-Xr and NM =OM -ON =x^-x. I 
3o ^ ~ ^2 

i.e. 2x=Xi+Xi. 

Hence, and simUarly 


Q»Ei«D« 


(3) If R divides PQ in the given ratio p : q, then 

LN PR p 
NM~RQ~q" 

and, if the co-ordinates of R are {x, y) so that 

LN =x - Xi and NM =a:, - 

, x-x, p 

then = - • 

x^-x q 

Simplifying, we obtain x 


and similarly 


yyi+f>y« 


Q.S.D. 


Formula (2) is a particular case of formula (3) with p=q^l. It 
is mteresting to notice the connection between these results and the 
notion of an average. The mid-point between P and is a kind of 
simple average jwint and each of its co-ordinates is the simple 
avOTage of the corresponding co-ordinates of P and Q. In the same 
way, the point R dividing PQ in the ratio p : g is in the nature of a 
weighted average point between P and Q. Each of its co-ordinates 
is the weighted average of the corr^ponding co-ordinates of P and 
0, P’s co-ordinates being weighted with q and Q*s with p. In fact, 
the larger is q relative to p, the nearer is P to P, and the IsugCtf is the 
weight of P’s co-ordinates in thcee of P. 
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The co-ordinates of the origin 0 are (0, 0). If P (*, y) is any fixed 
point, the following are particular oases of the above results : 

(1) The diErfanoe OP-Jxi^ +yK 

(2) The mid-point of OP has co-ordinates (|a;, \y). 

(3) The point dividing OP m the ratio p : q has co-ordinates 

/ py \ 

\p -f g ’ p +q/ 

3.2 The gradient of a straight line. 

The simplest curve class is the class of straight lines.* A straight 
Une is fixed if two points on it are specified. We can, therefore, 
speak of the straight line PQ, P and Q representing two fixed points 
on the line, but we must always remember that the straight line 
extends indefinitely in both directions. 



A most important property of a given straight line is its direction 
relative to a pair of fixed axes Ox and Oy, defined by means of the 
angle a (e.g. in degrees) that the line makes with the positive 
direction of the horizontal axis Ox. If the angle a is acute, the line 
slopes u|>ward8 ficom left to right ; if « is obtuse, the line slopes down- 
wards from left to right. The angular measure of Hie direction of 
a line, however, is not metrical. It is, therefore, inconvenient 
for most analytical purposes and a metrical indicator of direction is 
needed. Such an indicates isr^dily provided by making predse 

* A straight line is a locus of points in a plane and thus a curve. It can, 
however, be reganh»d as lAw “ limiting ’* case d* a curve which does not 
“ curve " at all. 
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our everyday notion of a " gradient We say, for example, that a 
railway track has a gradient of 1 in 10 if it rises one yard vertically 
for every ten yards horizontally. With the notation of Kg. 16, 
the straight line PQ “rises” a distance NQ over a “horizontal” 

NQ 

distance PN. The ratio measures the amount of the rise per 

PN 

unit horizontal distance and can be called the gradient of the line. 
Hence : , 

Definition : The gradient of the straight line PQ referred to |;he 
axis Ox is the ratio of NQ to PN, | 

Here P and Q are any two points on the straight line and N is 
the point where the parallel to Ox through P cuts the parallel to 
Oy through Q* 

It is clearly essential that the gradient should depend only on the 

direction of the straight Une 
and not on the positions of 
the points P and Q selected to 
express it. This point needs 
investigation. Let P' and Q' 
be any other pair of points 
on the given line. Then, from 
Fig. 17, PQN and P'Q'N' are 
similar triangles, and a well- 
known geometrical property of 
^ such triangles gives 
NQ N'Q' 
PN~P'N'' 

The ratio is thus the same for all selections of P and Q. Exactly the 
same result follows if P' and Q' are any points on a line parallel to 
PQ. Hence, the gradient of a line depends only on its direction and 
all parallel lin^ have the same gradient. 

It must be stressed that the lengths NQ and PN of the gradient 
ratio must be given signs according to the usual conventions. It is 
easily seen that the gradient of a line sloping upwards from left to 

* The gradient is sometimes re£nTed to as tiie “ sl<^ ’* of the ttne. It 
the angle the line makes with the aads Ox, then the gradient ti the ttigono* 
metzio taegsnt of «, i.e. gradient a: tan «. 
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right is positive and that the gradient of a downward sloping linn 
is negative. In the first diagram of Fig. 16, where the line slopes 
upwards, NQ and PN are both positive and the gradient is positive. 
In the second diagram, where the line slopes downwards, NQ is 
negative and PN positive, i.e. the gradient is negative. 

Finally, we can show how the magnitude of the gradient indicates 
the steepness of the line. Since all parallel lines have the same 
gradient, we can draw lines through 
0 for convenience and Fig. 18 shows a 
number of such lines sloping upwards 
with increasing steepness. The points 
Pj, Pj, Ps, ... are taken on the lines 
with the same abscissa OM. Then 

MP, MP^ ^MP, ^ 

i.e. the gradient of the line increases 
as the line becomes steeper. In the 
same way, if a line slopes downwards, 
its gradient is negative but increases 
numerically as the line becomes steeper. The following results are 
thus established : 

(1) The gradient of a line is a metrical indicator of its direction, all 

parallel lines having the same gradient. 

(2) A fine sloping upwards from left to right has a positive gradient, 

and a downward sloping line a negative gradient. 

(3) The steeper the line, the larger is the numerical value of its 

gradient. 

Two limiting cases arise when a given fine is parallel to one or 
other of the axes of reference. In Fig, 18, as the line become less 
steep and tends to coincide with Ox, the gradient decn^ises and tends 
to zero. Again, as the line becomes more steep and tends to coincide 
with Oy, the gradient increases indefinitely.* Hence, the gradient of 
a> line parallel to Ox ia zero and (ile gradient of a line paradd to Oy ia 
indefinitely large. 

The angle between two given straight lines is independent of the 

• £ ^ ^ tennnMrfogy of the following diapter, tiie gradicmt “tends to 
»Miuty ”, and tl» gradient Of a line pawdW to Oy is “ infinite 
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positions of the lines as long as the gradients are fixed. In partaenlar, 
the conditions that two lines are parallel or perpendiotilar involve 
only the gradients of the lines. If and m, are the gradients, then 
iAc lines are parallel ij and perpendicular if -1. 

The first of these results needs no further proof ; we have seen that 
parallel lines have the same gradient. The proof of the second result 
proceeds : 

In Fig. 19, P and Q are two points with the same abscissa OM on 
two perpendicular lines drawn, for convenience, through the origin. 
The triangles OMP and QMO are similar and, since MP emd ifdare 

necessarily lengths of opposite sign, the r%tio 



of MP to OM equals minus the ratio of OM 
to MQ. Hence, 


MP MQ 
OM^OM~ 


or nil X mj = 


1 . 


The condition can also be written 




i.e. perpendicular lines are such that the 
gradient of one is minus the reciprocal of 
the gradient of the other. 


Fio. 19. 


3.3 The equation of a straight line. 

A straight line is fixed in position if two things, e.g. two points on 
the line or one point on the line and the gradient, are known about 
it. Our problem now is to find the equation of the line referred 
to some selected axes of reference, i.e. the relation between the 
co-ordinates of a variable point on the line. 

A line passes through the fixed point P with oo-ordinates (*i, yi) 
and its gradient is known to be m. Then, from Fig. 16, 

^_m_MQ-LP y-y, 
PN~OM-OL~x-x^* 

for any position of a variable point Q {x, y) on the line. Hence, 


Mie equation of the straight line with gradient m pfywin g through 
the fixed point (a^, yj) is 


.(1) 


1f-yi=m{x^Xi). 
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Next, suppose that the line with equation (1) also passes through 
I, second fixed point with co-ordinates {x^, y*). These co-ordinates 
oust, therefore, satisfy the equation, i.e. equation (1) holds when 
is substituted for x and y, for y : 

y»-yi=tn{xt-xj) or 

X^-Zx 

lence, 

The gradient of the straight line passing through the two fixed 
)oints (Xi, yj) and (x^, y,) is (y* - yi)/(a?t - »i). a«d the equation of 
he line is 

( 2 ) 

x^ — x^ 


Che equation (2) can also be shown to be algebraically equivalent to 
he alternative form 

Vz-Vi^ 


y-y% 


ix-X^). 


X^-Xi 

Attention is drawn to the values m, x^ and x, appearing in the 
jquation (1), and to the valu^ x^, x*, yj and in the equation (2). 
For any given line, these values must be fixed but, by var 3 dng the 
v^alues, different hnes are obtained. The values are, in fact, paia- 
reieters and the equation (1) or (2) is a function type representing the 
whole class of straight lines. Various sub-classes of the complete 
class of lines are obtained by var 3 dng the parameters in defined 
ways. For example, if the point (x^, y^) is kept fixed and the para- 
meter m varied, the equation (1) represents a set of lines of varying 
gradient all passing through a fixed point, a set technically known 
as a “ pencil ” of lines. Again, if m is fixed and the point (X|, y^) 
varied, we obtain a set of parallel lines with a given gradient m. 

The equation of the sti'aight line, in form (1) or (2), is seen to be 
of the “ linear ” type, i.e. x and y appear only to the first degree. 
The converse is also true and any linear rdlation between x and y 
represents a straight line. The relation 

aa:+6y+c=0 (3) 

can be written* 




* Tliis airangwment of the i«lati<m holds, provided that 6+0. Whoa 6a=0 
we have a stid^t line parallel to Oy (m» below). 
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The value of y when x is given the fixed value (e.g.) a or is written 
/(a) OTf{x^. These fixed, but unspecified, values of the independent 
variable are, of course, instances of parametric constants. To illus- 
trate with a particular function, if 

f{x)=x^+Zx-2, 

then /(O) = (0)* + 3 (0) - 2 = - 2 ; /( J) = (i)* -h 3 (|) - 2 = - J, 

/(l) = (l)8+3(l)-2=2; and so on. 

Further, /(o) = a* -t- 3a - 2. 

Again, if/(a:, y)=0 is an implicit function, then /(a, y)=0 indijbates 
an equation to be solved for the values of y corresponding to i=a, 
and /(a?, 6)=0 an equation giving the values of x correspondiim to 
y=h. Specific numbers can, of course, be substituted for a or 61 
As an example in the use of the functional notation, consider \;he 
following operations of which much use will be made later. If a 
and (a -1-6) are two particular values of a variable x, where a and 6 
are any positive or negative values, then /(a) and /(a +h) are the 
corresponding values of a function f{x). The change (or increment) 
in the value of the function corresponding to the given change m a: is 

/(a +h) -/(a). 

The change in the function per unit change in xjb then 

/(g +h) -f{a) 
h 

and this is defined as the average rate of change of the function when 
X changes from a to (a +6). The actual changes shown in x and ^ 
f{x) can be positive or negative according as they are increases or 
decreases. 

2.7. The diagrammatic method. 

We have seen that a definite curve referred to selected axes in a 
plane corresponds to each particular function we care to define, and 
conversely. Further, when we are dealing with definite functions 
and curves, the graphical method, in which the graph of a function 
or curve is plotted on squared paper, is of great service. But it 
is easily seen that the connection between functions and .curves 
remains of the greatest importance when we pass from particular 
functions to function tj^pes. It is reasonable to suppose, an d it is in 
fact true, that the curves corresponding to a set of functions of the 
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Bn-mfl type form a class of the same general nature. To a function 
type there corresponds a curve class, and properties common to 
all functions of the type are paralleled by properties common to all 
curves of the class. This correspondence is investigated in the branch 
of mathematics known as analytical geometry, where we consider 
what function types correspond to particular curve classes and what 
analytical properties of the functions reflect various geometrical 
properties of the curves. Some account of analytical geometry will 
be given in the following chapter. 

The function-curve correspondence would appear to be useless, 
however, when we come to “ arbitrary ” functions of unspecified 
form. All that can correspond to an arbitrary function is an arbi- 
trary curve, and neither graphical methods nor analytical geometry 
avail. But it always happens, in our analysis, that functions, 
though otherwise arbitrary, are limited by certain general properties. 
It may be, for example, that a function is limited by the conditions 
that it is single-valued, positive and decreasing, or that it decreases 
up to a certain point and then increases. The curve which corre- 
sponds to the function, though stiU largdy arbitrary in position, 
now displays sufficient properties to make the drawing of an illus- 
trative diagram worth while. In the first of the above instances, 
the diagram would show a curve lyiug completely above the hori- 
zontal axis and falling steadily from left to right. 

It is here that the diagrammatic method of illustrating analytical 
arguments becomes important. The least service diagrams can 
perform is to illustrate and check our analytical development. It is 
possible, in some oases where the properties of our functions are very 
definite, to make more positive use of diagrams by employing them 
in conjunction with simple geometrical arguments. But we must be 
careful to avoid mistaking casual properties of the curves in our 
diagrams for essential general ones, and to prevent ourselves accept- 
ing apparently self-evident results without formal proof. 

It is to be noticed that one curve serves to represent a given 
function, whether the latter is expressed in implicit form or in either 
of the inverse explicit forms. We need examine the shape of only 
one curve to iUusiarate properties of a functional relation between 
X and y, of ^ as a function of x and of a; as a function of y. To see, 
for example, how many values of y correspond to a given value of x, 

® M.A. 
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and conversely, we look for the number of points of mterseotaon of 
the curve and lines parallel to the axes. The use of the dia|prain* 
matic method on these lines is illustrated in 2.4 above. 

A minor difficulty in the use of dia^ams concerns the fact timt 
we can fix the co-ordinate axes m two different ways, even when we 
adopt the established convention of drawing one axis horizontal. 
A given curve may look quite different when one variable is measured 
along the horizontal axis than it does when the other variable is so 
measured. Since it is important to be able to recognise the tame 
curve however the diagram is drawn, we can indicate here a way in 
which a curve shifts when the axes are transposed. Fig. 10 shows 



the curve corresponding to a given function relating x and y, firstly 
when Ox is horizontal and secondly when Oy is horizontal. The two 
positions of the curve are such that one position is the “ reflection ” 
of the other in the bisector of the angle between the axes, i.e. in the 
broken line shown in the figure. Hence, if we start with the curve 
in the first position and rotate the plane containing it through 180** 
about the bisector indicated, the new position taken up by the curve 
is the position with axes interchanged. 

2.8 The solution of equations in one variable. 

As an exercise in the use of analytical methods supported by 
graphs or diagrams, we can consider here the important questikm of 
the solution of equations, to which many mathematical probtems 
reduce. An equation in a single variable * can be written, in general, 
^f{x) —0, where/ (a?) denotes some given expression or fiitiction 
Om problem, in solving the equation, is to find the value or values 

ot a; whxch make the value of /(«) equal to zero. 
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The simi^est type of equation in one variable occurs when f{x) is 
I ft polynomkd, i.e. the algebraic sum of terms which involve only 
> various pow^ of x, and such equations can be classed according to 
! their degree, as determined by the highest power of x involved. 
There are linear equations (of the first degree), quadratic equations 
(of the second degree), cubic equations and so on. A solution of such 
an equation, a value of x which makes the polynomial zero, is 
usually called a root of the equation. The process of finding roots 
of polynomial equations, at least in simple cases, is fully described 
in text-books on algebra. 

The general linear equation is ox +6=0 and this has one root, 

, in all cases. The general quadratic equation is 

(t 

ox* -i-6x+c=0, 

of which the solution is known to be 

-6 ±‘Jb^-4ac 

x—- 

2a 

It follows that there are two real roots if 5*> 4ac, and no real root 
if 6® <4ac. If 6*=4ac, then the two real roots coincide and there is 
only one value of x satisfying the equation, which reduces, in this 
case, to a perfect square equated to zero. The formula provides the 
roots indicated in the following examples of quadratic equations : 
2x*-«-l=0, x=-| and x=l, 

«*~3x+l=0, x=l{2+J5) and x — \{2-^G), 

»• +x + 1 =0, no real roots. 

In the first example, the roots can also be found by a simple process 
of factorising the quadratic expression. 

Chibic and higher degree equations present much more difficulty. 
It is occasionally possible to solve such an equation by factorisation, 
as in the case of the cubic equation 

+ 1 = 0 . 

By trial and error we see that x - 1 satisfies the equation. So one 
root is - 1 and (x +1) must be a factor of the cubic expresrfon. 
Taking out this factor, the equation becomes 

(x+l)(x«~3x + l)=0. 

The other roots «f the cubic are thus those of tiie quadratic 

35* — 3X + 1 ss 0. 
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The complete solution of the cubic then gives three roots, 
x=-h « = i(3+V6) and a; = |(3-V6). 

In general, however, analytical methods of solving cubic and 
higher degree equations are difficult to devise and will not be con- 
sidered here. Instead we can indicate a graphical method of solvii^, 
not only a polynomial, but also any given equation. By its nature, 
the method can only produce approximate results, the approxi- 
mation being closer the more accurately the graphs are drawn.. The 
following examples suffice to illustrate the method. 

Ex. 1. x* -2®* -2® + 1=0, 

The graph of the function y - 2x® - 2a: + 1 is constructed as sikown 
in Pig. II, where (for convenience) different scales for x and y are adopted. 




The roots of the equation are those values of x which make y zero, and so 
must be obtained from the points where the curve of the graph cuts Ox. In 
this case, it is seen that the plotted curve cuts Ox in three points and the 
approximate values of the three roots are read off as 
a:= -1, x=0*4 and x«»2‘6. 

These are the values, to one decimal place, of the exact roots already 
found. 

Ex. 2. x® — 3® — 3 = 0. 

Kg. 12 shows the graph of the function y - 3* - 3, and ^ curve 
plotted is seen to cut Ox in one point only where the value of a; is a little 
greater than 2. The cubic equation has thus (miy one root which is 
approximately equal to 2.1. 



vmanom ; dugrammatio representation m 

Ex. 3. A ^i^oal method slightly different from that of the previons 
examples can also he used. Taking the cubic equation of the last example, 
(re can write it in the form 

**»=3a; + 3. 

Fig. 13 shows the graphs of the two functions y =»a:* and y =3* +3, plotted 
m the same graph paper and using the same scales. The first ftmction 
pves a well-known curve and the second a straight line. At any point 
(There the curves mtersect, the 
(rallies of y are equal, i.e. the oorre- 
jponding value of x satisfies the 
pven cubic equation. Kg. 13 
(hows that there is only one point 
)f intersection and that the only 
*oot of the equation is approxi- 
nately 2*1 (as before). 

Hence, to solve any given 
3quation/(a:)=0 approximately, 

(re need only plot the graph of 
/=/(x) and determine where it 
3uts the axis Ox. Or, we can 
split the equation so that it appears in the form <f>{x) = ift{x), and 
bhen find the a;-oo-ordinates of the points where the graphs of 
y = <f>{x) and y — \ft{z) intersect. In either of these ways two things 
are determined, the number of the roots of the equation and the 
approximate value of each root.* 

Notice that the fiLrst piece of information is often of use quite apart 
from the second. If this is all we require, the graphical method can 
be generalised into a diagrammatic method of determining the 
number of roots possessed by an equation of given type. For 
example, any cubic equation can be written in the form 

X*=(M5* +bx +c, 

where a, b and c are constants. The curve y ^x* has been plotted in 
Fig. 13. The quadratic function y =«** +6® +c (a 9^0) is represented 
by a U-shaped curve (known as the parabola, see 3.4 below), which 

* VariouB munerical methods of improving upon the apptoxxaaaAe roots 
obtained graphical^ have been devised. The best known is that of Homer ; 
see Burnside and rantcm. The Theory of jErwalionr, Vol. I (8th SkL, 1918), 

pp. 228 «t eeq. 
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cuts the first curve either in one point or in three points.* The oubio 
equation, therefore, has sometimes one real root and sometimes three 
real roots according to the values of the coefficients. 


2.9 Simultaneous equations in two variables. 

From a single equation in one variable, we pass now to the next 
amplest case where two equations are given connecting two variables 
z and y. In general, the equations can be written 

A y) = 0 anti A y) = 0. j 

where and /a denote two given functional expressions. Such simul- 
taneous equations are said to be solved when we have determmed 
a pair, or a number of pairs, of values of z and y satisfying b^th 
equations. The simplest analytical device of solving simultanebus 
equations is to obtain, from one equation, an expression for one 
variable y in terms of the other variable x, and to substitute this 
expression into the second equation. The result is an equation in 
z only, which can be solved in the ways already indicated. The 
following examples illustrate the method. 


Ex. 1. x-hy-3=0 and a:-3j/ + l =0. 

From the first equation, we obtain y - 3 - x, and, on substituting in 
the second equation, we find that x = 2. The corresiwnding value of 
y==3-x = l. The simultaneous equations have the unique solution 
x=2 andy-1. 

The result can be generalised. The general pair of simultaneous linear 
equations 

aiZ+bjy+Ci=0 and agZ + 6gy + Cg=^0 
has a unique solution : 


x = 


- dgCi 


and 




^ — J. ttliU y = — r r • 

^1^2 djfii 

Ex. 2. 2x -I- y - 1 =0 and x* -Hy® - 3xy =0. 

The first equation is linear and gives y = I - 2x. Substituting into the 
second equation and simplifying, we obtain 

7x®-18x*-f-9x-l »0. 

This cubic equation is found, by graphical methods, to have tbxee roots 
which are approximately equal to 

x=0*2, x=0-45 and 


• A aimlar result holds when o = 0. Here the secxmd curve is a straight fin® 

'Srst curve in one or in three 

pomts. (Cf. Fig. 13.) 
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The oorrespcmding values of y, from y » 1 - 2x, are 

y»0’6, y*0*l and y*= -2"6. 

There are, therefore, three solutions of the given simultaneous equalaons. 


A direct graphical method can be used to give the approximate 
solution of any specified pair of simultaneous equations, /i(«, y)=0 


and /a {x, y) - 0. We plot the graph of each of these implicit functions, 
using the same pair of axes Ox and Oy and the same scales in each 
case. At any point of intersection of the curves of the graph, the 
co-ordinates give values of x and y satisfying both the equations, 
i.e. give a solution of the simultaneous 


equations. The graph thus tells us 
how many solutions there are and 
gives us approximate values of x and y 
for each solution. 

To illustrate the graphical method, the 
equations of Ex. 2 above can be used. 
Fig. 14 shows the graphs of the implicit 
functions 

2x+y-l=0 and a:*+y*-3a:y==0. 
The first curve is a straight line and the 
second a looped curve which has been 
plotted already (in 2.2 above). There 
are three points of intersection, Pj, P, 
and P„ which provide, by reading off 
the co-ordinates, the three pairs of values 



of X and y given above. 


If the simultaneous equations are not given in specified form, then 
the graphical method breaks down. But a diagram can still be 
drawn, in many cases, to indicate the number of solutions, but not 
their ntunerical values. For example, the solution of any linear 
equation ax+6y+c=0 and the equation a;* -fy*-3»y=0 can l»e 
indicated by the points of intersection of some straight line (repre- 
senting cue +6y +cs=0, as shown in 3.3 below) and the looped curve 
of Fig. 14. There is either a single solution, or three solutions, of the 
simultaneous equatunm according to the values of a, b and c and the 
position of the straight line. 

It appearo that, in genml, two equations in two variables x and y 
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provide a “determinate” solution, i.e. there is only a deiinite 
number of pairs of values of x and y satisfying the equations. This 
is a question which will be taken up at a later stage (see 11.6 below). 
We can, however, consider here one objection to the method of solv- 
ing equations as applied (e.g.) in economic theory. It is said that 
a “ circular ” argument is involved when we write two equations in 
two variables x and y ; the first equation gives y as a function of x, 
the second a; as a function of y and these are inconsistent. This is an 
argument that has no justification. 

If no relation connects the variables x and y, then each can tdUke 
any value independently of the other and, if they have continuous 
ranges, we have a “ doubly infinite ” set of values of the pair («, w. 
If one relation is known to exist between x and y, then the numb^ 
of possible pairs {x, y) is much restricted. There is stUl an indefin^ 
itely large number of such pairs but the range is only “ singly 
infinite ”. Finally, if another relation is known and added to the 
first, the possibilities are still further restricted and, except in odd 
cases, there is only one or a finite number of possible pairs (a:, y). 
In this case, x and y are said to be determined. In diagrammatic 
er ms, a pair of values of x and y is represented by a point P in a 
plane. If no relation between x and y is given, P can move at will 
over the plane. If one relation exists between x and y, then P can 
move only in a restricted way, i.e. along the curve representing the 
relation. If two relations between x and y are given, the possible 
positions of P are confined to the points of intersection of two curves 
and they are, in general, only of finite number. 

To take a concrete “ applied ” example : if the output x of an 
industry is known to be related to the price p of the commodity by 
a demand relation (giving the amounts the market would take at 
various prio^), then the possible values of x and p are limited but 
still indefinitely large in number. But, if we also know that the out- 
put is related to the price by a supply relation (gjving the amounts 
the industry would offer at various prices), the values of x and p are 
much more limited and there is, in general, only one or a few pairs 
of values possible. Here we say that output and price are deter- 
mined. The two relations of demand and supply are independent 
of each othmr, and neither alone determines both output o-ud price. 
There is no cucular argument. 
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EXAMPLES n 


Functiom and graph* 


1. A railway ticket is in the form of a rectangle ABCD with sides AB s2 
inches and BO —3 inches. The comer D is clipped oB. by cutting along the 
line EF, where E lies on CD and F on AD so that OE = \AF, Denoting OE 
by X inches, find the area of the clipped ticket as a function of x and represent 
it graphically. 

S. A variable point P is taken on a semicircle drawn on the diameter 
AB — 4 inches. PN is perpendic\]Iar to AB and N is x inches along AB from A. 
Find the length of PN in terms of x. Deduce the area of the triangle APN as 
a function of x, and plot a graph of the function for 0 <4. 


3. A beam has a rectangular cross-section of sides x and (x + 2) feet and 
its length is y feet. Find y ea a fimction of » if the volume of the beam is 
100 cubic feet, and represent graphically. 


4. The appended table shows a simple way of obtain- 
ing values of the quadratic function y = 2x* -2x + l. 
Extend the table to give the values of the function for 
integral and half-integral values of x from - 3 to +3, 
and plot a graph of the function. Find an explicit ex- 
pression for a; as a function of y and deduce that two 
values of x correspond to each value of y >^. Examine 
the cases where y < J. 


X 

1 

2 

2x» 

2 

8 

-2x 

-2 

-4 

+ 1 

1 

1 

y 

1 

5 


5. Plot a graph of the function y =:6x - 2x*. Show that y has a greatest 
but no least value. Locate the greatest value as accmrately as you can from 
the graph. Between what values of a: is y positive? 


6. Graph y — 2x- \ for positive values of x, and show how the graph 

® 1 

can be obtained by the addition of those of y = 2a; - 1 and y =s- . Establish 

that y is always positive. ^ 

25r 

7. Plot a graph of y for positive values of and show how the 

Xr * 4 - 1 . 

graph for negative values of x can be deduced. What are the greatest and 
least values of y? Explain what happens to the value of y as x is increased 
indefinitely. 

8. A single man earns Sa a year. His taxable income, obtained by 
deducting one-fifth of tiie total income plus his personal allowance of £100, 
is taxed at 4s. 6d. in the £, except that the first £175 is taxed at only half the 
full rate. If the tax is eqtiivalent to y shillings in the £ of original income, 
show graphically the variation of y for incomes between £100 and £1000. 

New regulations are introduced whereby the first £135 of taxable income 
is taxed at one-third of the standard rate and the rest at the fuU rate. Plot a 
new graph (on similar lines) and compare the new values of y with ihe old 
values. 


9. Find the function inverse to y and show that it is single-valued. 

a? — 1 

^present graphically, and give some accovmt of the behaviour of the graph 
in the neighbourhood of x = 1 and of y »2. 


10. A chord of a dbrole of radius 3 inches has length x inches and is distant 
y inches from the oenue Find a relation between x and y. Express y as an 
c2 ux. 
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explicit fiuiotioii of x and a? as an explioit function of y* Are these Ihnctions 
single-valued or not? 

11. Obtain an explicit expression for the function inverse to and 

show that it is not single-valued. ^ 

12. By selecting a sufficiently large number of values of x and finding the 
corresponding values of indicate that the function y=3a!* + 3aj*+a:-l is 
monotonio. Does y increase or decrease as a; increases? &ustrate graphically. 

18* Show that can be written in the form (a? + ^6)* -1(6* -4c), 

and deduce that y =«* -f 6x + c has a least value when aj = - but no greatest 
value. Hence indicate the general shape of the curve y =:ir* + 6a? +c. What 
is the condition that the curve lies entirely above the axis of Consider the 
curve y = -a:*-f6x+cina similar way. 

14. Combine the results of the previous example to indicate the natii*e of 

the curves represented by the general quadratic equation y =aa:*-|-^-f-c. 
Show that the curves are of the same type and can be divided into two groups, 
one group consisting of curves with a lowest but no highest point, andYhe 
other group of curves with a highest but no lowest point. \ 

15. A ball, thrown vertically into the air with a given velocity v, reaoUes 
a height x after time L It is known that x is the difference between two 
independent factors. The first is the effect of the initial velocity v and is 
measured by v times t. The second is the effect of gravity and is represented 
by a constant Jy times ^*. Express a? as a function of t involving the two 
parameters v and g. Taking g = 32, find the height of the ball after 4 seconds 
if the initial velocity is 76 feet per second. 


16. The volume of a rectangular box of sides a?, (a? + l) and {x + 2) inches 
is y cubic inches. Of what type is y as a fimction of a?? Generalise to give the 
volume when the smallest side is x inches and the other sides are respectively 
a inches and 6 inches longer. Arrange the function to show its type and its 
dependence on the parameters a and 6. 

17. Write down the general symbolic form for y as a cubic polynomial 
function of a:, and show that functions such as y =a;*, y = 1 -a?*, y =a;(l -ha?*) 
and y = (a; + l)(a7-f-2)(a:4*3) are all included. 


18. How many parameters are needed to describe the general cubic 
functional relation between x and y? Show that the general expression 
includes such simple functions as 



x+1 , , 1 

» “-j- 


19. Show that the function type represented by y=— — ^ whoro o. h, « 

CX " 4 * Qf 

and d are parameters, is a particular case of the general implicit quadratic 
faction. Deduce that this type is such that both inverse functions are 
single-valued and of the same type. 


20. Find the values denoted by /( -1), /( -J), /(O), /(J) and /(I), when 
(®)/{*)*2a!+3, {b)f{x) = ~^ and (6)/(!s)=2** -4a! + 8+^. ExpUun why 
/( - i) cannot be defined in the second case and/(0) in last case. 


21. If fix) 


x*+3x-2 

*'**+2»+4’ 


express /(2a} in terms of a. 


t 
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22, Show that, for ithe function /(*)=»! -2af*+3af*, we haye/( -a)s/(a) 
for all values of o. Indioate that tide is true of any polynomial ft»n«ni.in{ng 
only even powers of x. 

Further, i£f{x) =2» + 6*» -«*, show thAt/( -a) = -f(a) for any value of a. 
For what general polynomial function of * is tliis relation valid? 

28. Find the value of /(i) in terms of a, when f(x)=x*+Zx-2 and 

(2» -!)(*- 2) y*' /1\ 

when/(a;) = — i"Z ' 2x+z* ‘ ^ latter case, show that / ( - 1 =/(o) for any 

value of o. 

24. Find the value of f(a + A) in terms of a and h when /(*) s=l , /(») -:z*, 

■“ 1 ® 
f(x) = 1 - 2a?* and / (a?) = I^educe an expression for the “ incrementary 

ratio ” ^ + i 

f(a+h)-f(a) 

h 

in terms of a and h in each case. 

25. Find y as an explicit function of t when y =** + 3a? - 2 where a? = 1 + < 
and when y = 1 -»• where * ^ . 

Ab 4 “ 1 

26. Obtain a relation between x and y when it is given that aa^t* and 
y = 2t. Plot a graph of the relation by giving various Vftlues to t. 

27. The variables a? and y are both given functions of t and, by eliminating 
t, an implicit function relating x and y is foimd. Obtain the relation in the 
following cases : 

2t 1 -t* 

(a) *' = r+r*’ *=<(< + 2), y=«(<-l). 

28. A wooden letter tray is in the form of an open rectangular box, of whufo 
the base sides are respectively twice and three times the depth. Express the 
volume of the tray and the area of wood used as functions of the variable 
depth of the tray. Deduce a relation between the volume and area of wood. 
What is the volume if 4 square feet of wood are used in the construction of the 
tray? 

The eolution of equations 

By writing factors, find the roots of each of the equations a?* - 3a? + 2 =0, 
2** + 6a? + 2=0, 6a?*+a?-2=0, a?* + 6a?* + lla? + 6=0 and 2a?* -5a?* + a? +2=0. 
In the first three cases, check your results by means of the formula for the 
general solution of a quadratic equation. 

80. From the general formula, solve the quadratic equatimis a?* + 2a? - 3 =0, 
a?* + 2a?+3=0 and 3a?* -7a?-3=0. 

81. A beam has a rectangular cross-section of sides a? and {x +a) feet and^a 
volume of b cubic feet. If the length of the beam is c feet, show that algebra 
indicates that there Me two possible values of a?, one of which does not “ fit *’ 
the problem. Find an expression for the solution in terms of the parameters 
a, b and c. 

82. Show that each of the cubic equations a?* + 5a?*+4a? -4=0, x* + l=0, 
and 2^ +a?* -9a? - 2 =0 has one integral root. Hence, complete Ihe solurion 
of each equation. 
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88. By gmphioal methods, find the number end the approximate rahxes of 
the roots of each of the equations : 

(o) -2a?- 1 =0, (6) a?*-2x~6=0, (c) a?*-3a?*r*la0, 

84. Verify the approxiinate solutions of the previous example by plotting 
graphs of 

(a) and y=x*+a?-2, (6) y =«* and y=5 2a? + 6, (o) y =0?* and y . 

X a? — o 

85. Show graphically that the equation a;® -7a? + 7=0 has two positive 
roots almost equal in value, and evaluate them approximately. 

36. Find the approximate values of the roots of o?^ - 12a? + 7=0 and of the 
negative root of - 12a?* + 12a? - 3 = 0. 

87. By considering the forms of the general curves representing 

a. V 

y=aiX*+a,x*+ajX+04 and S 

where the coefficients are constants, show that the general quartic equation 
must have either four, or two, or no real roots. 

38. By algebraic methods, solve each of the following pairs of siiriultaneous 
equations: 3x + 6y = ll and 6x-30y + 41=0; 2x-y + 3=0 and xy=2; 
x-2y + l=0 and x*+y*=9. 

89. Find the solution of the general pair of linear equations 

aiX+6iy+Ci=0 and ajX+6jy +C|=0. 
a h 

Show that the solution fails only when — = 7^ . Illustrate this case of failure 

a* ht 

by attempting to solve the equations 2x -y + 3 =0 and 4x - 2y + 5 =0. What 
is the graphical reason for the case of failure? 

40. How many solutions are to be expected in each of the types of simul* 
taneous equations ; (o) a:y = 1 and ox +fcy +c = 0, (6) xy = 1 and y =ox* +6x +c? 
Find, by graphical methods, the approximate solutions of 

xy-l and y=5x-2x*. 

41. The prices per bushel of wheat and rye are pi and p, respectively. The 
market demand for wheat is given by Xi=4-l()pi + 7pi and for rye by 
X| = 3 + 7pi - 5p,, The supply of wheat is related to the prices by the relation 
Xi =7 +Pi -pj ^d the supply of rye by the relation X| = - 27 -pj + 2pj. Find 
the pair of prices which equate demand and supply both for wh^t and 
for rye. 

42. In the problem of the previous example, a tax of ti per bushel is im- 
posed on wheat producers and a tax of per bushel on rye producers. Find 
the new prices for the equation of demand and supply (substituting Pi - for 
pi and Pj - i j for p, in the supply relations above). Show that the wheat price 
mareases by an amount (9t, - 1^) and the rye price by an amount A ( ~ 
jLieciuce tliat 

(o) a tax on wheat alone reduces both prices ; 

(6) a tax on rye alone increases both prices, the mcrease in the rye price 
being greater than the tax. 

(See Hotemng: EdgewoHh^a JPoxcrtion Paradox, Journal of Piditieal 
Economy. 1932, especially pp. 602-3.) 
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ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


3.1 Introduction. 

We propose, in the present chapter, to follow up a line of develop- 
ment already indicated (2.7 above) and examine, in some detail, the 
relation between function types and curve classes. Our investi- 
gations belong to what is termed “ analytical geometry ” and our 
method is to take certain well-known classes of curves in turn, deter- 
mining what type of function corresponds to each class. We have 
then an analytical method of treating the geometrical properties of 
the curves and a diagrammatic method of illustrating analytical 
properties of the functions. 

Three simple, but essential, formulae must first be established. 
Two fixed points have co-ordinates P(«i, and y^) referred 
to rectangular axes fixed in a plane Oxy. Then : 

(1) The distance between P and Qis Jix^- +(yi - yi)K 


i 


(2) The mid-point between P and 
Q has co-ordinates 

(xi+x^ yi-\-yt\ 

\ 2 ’ 2 /* 

(3) The point which divides PQ 
in the ratio p:qhas co-ordinates 

\ p+q ’ f 

The proofs of these formulae, in- 
volving quite simple geometrical 
iiotions, make use of the notation 
of Pig. 16 and apply no matter 
and Q take up in the plane. 



what positions the fixed points P 
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(1) Pytliagoraa’ Theorem, applied to the ri^t-angled triaiigle 

PQ* =PK' +iC«> =(*, - *,)• +(y, - Si)*, 
since PK =LM —OM — OL = a;* — ajj, 

and KQ=MQ- MK =MQ -LP^y^- y^. 

Hence, PQ Xj)* + (^2 ~ yi)*> Q.B.D. 

(2) If i2 is the mid-point of PQ, then a well-known property of 

parallel lines tells us that N is the mid-point of LM, i.e. LN =NM. 
If the co-ordinates of R are {x, y), then / 

LN=ON -OL=x-Xi and NM=OM -0^ =x^-x. 

So x-a^=X 2 -x, 

i.e. 2 x=Xi+X 2 . 

Hence, a;=^-^®, and similarly ^ ^ ^ 

(3) If R divides PQ in the given ratio p : q, then 

LN PR_p 
N3I~RQ~q* 

and, if the co-ordinates of R are {x, y) so that 

LN—x-Xi and NM =Xt-x, 


then 

Simplif 3 dng, we obtain 
and similarly 


X -Xi_p 

Xi-x~ q 

qxi+pxt 

p+q 
m+PVa 
^ pn 


Q.E.D. 


Formula (2) is a particular case of formula (3) with p=q = l. It 
is interesting to notice the connection between these results and the 
notion of an average. The mid-point between P and ^ is a kind of 
simple average point and each of its co-ordinates is the simple 
average of the corresponding co-ordinates of P and Q. In the same 
way, the point R dividing PQ in the ratio p : g is in the nature of a 
weighted average point between P and Q. Each of its co-ordinates 
is the weighted average of the corresponding oo-ordiaates of P and 
Q, P’s co-ordinates bdng weighted with q and ^’s with p. In fact, 
the larger is q relative to p, the nearer is P to P, and the larger is the 
we%ht of P’s co-ordinates in those of R, 
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Th» co-ordinates of the origin 0 are (0, 0). If P (a;, y) is any fixed 
point, the following are particular cases of the above results : 

(1) The distance OP — Jx^ +i/*. 

(2) The mid-point of OP has co-ordinates {\x, |y). 

(3) The point dividing OP in the ratio p : q has co-ordinatea 

( px yy \ 

\p+q' p+qJ 

3.2 The gradient of a straight line. 

The simplest curve class is the class of straight lines.* A straight 
line is fixed if two points on it are specified. We can, therefore, 
speak of the straight line PQ, P and Q representing two fixed points 
on the line, but we must always remember that the straight line 
extends indefinitely in both directions. 



A most important property of a given straight line is its direction 
relative to a pair of fixed axes Ox and Oy, defined by means of the 
angle a (e.g. in degrees) that the line makes with the positive 
direction of the horizontal axis Ox. If the angle a is acute, the line 
slopes upwards from left to right ; if a is obtuse, the line slopes down- 
wards from left to right. The angular measure of the direction of 
a line, however, is not metrical. It is, therefore, inconvenient 
for most anal 3 rtical purposes and a metrical indicator of direction is 
needed. Such an indicator is readily provided by making precise 

* A straight line is a locus of points in a plane and thus a ct^e. It oan, 
however, be regarded aa the “ limitittg ” ease of a curve which does not 
“ curve ” at ail. 
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our everyday notion of a “ gradient We say, for example, that a 
railway track has a gradient of 1 in 10 if it rises one yard vertically 
for every ten yards horizontally. With the notation of Fig. 16, 
the straight line PQ “ rises ” a distance NQ over a ** horizontal ” 


NQ 

distance PN. The ratio measures the amount of the rise per 


unit horizontal distance and can be called the gradient of the line. 
Hence : 


Dbitnition : The gradient of the straight line PQ^ referred to the 
axis Ox is the ratio of NQ to PN. 

Here P and Q are any two points on the straigh^ line and N is 
the point where the parallel to Ox through P cuts the parallel to 
Oy through Q.* \ 

It is clearly essential that the gradient should depend only on the 

direction of the straight line 
and not on the positions of 
the points P and Q selected to 
express it. This point needs 
investigation. P' and Q' 
be any other pair of points 
on the given line. Then, from 
Fig. 17, PQN and P'Q^N' are 
similar triangles, and a well- 
known geometrical property of 
^ such triangles gives 
NQ N'Q’ 
PN~P'N'' 

The ratio is thus the same for all selections of P and Q. Exactly the 
same result follows if P' and Q' are any points on a line parallel to 
PQ. Hence, the gradient of a line depends only on its direction and 
all parallel lines have the same gradient. 

It must be stressed that the lengths NQ and PN of the gradient 
ratio must be given signs according to the usual conventions. It is 
easily seen that the gradient of a line sloping upwards from left to 

* The gradient is sometimes referred to as the “ slope ” of the line. If « is 
the angle the line makes with the Ox, tiien tiie gradient is the txigono- 
metcio tangwt of a, i.e. gradient stan «. 
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tight is pCMsitiTe and that the gradient of a downward sloping line 
is negative. In the first diagram of Kg. 16, where the line slopes 
upwards, NQ and PN are both positive and the gradient is positive. 
In the second diagram, where the line slopes downwards, NQ is 
negative and PN positive, i.e. the gradient is negative. 

Finally, we can show how the magnitude of the gradient indicates 
the steepness of the line. Since all parallel lines have the same 
gradient, we can draw lines through 
0 for convenience and Fig. 18 shows a 
number of such lines sloping upwards 
with increasing steepness. The points 
Pj, Pg, Pg, ... are taken on the lines 
with the same abscissa OM. Then 

JfPi^JfPg^JfPg 

i.e. the gradient of the line increases 
as the line becomes steeper. In the 
same way, if a line slopes downwards, 
its gradient is negative but increases 
numerically as the line becomes steeper. The following results are 
thus established : 

(1) The gradient of a line is a metrical indicator of its direction, all 

parallel lines having the same gradient. 

(2) A line sloping upwards from left to right has a positive gradient, 

and a downward sloping line a negative gradient. 

(3) The steeper the line, the larger is the numerical value of its 

gradient. 

Two limiting cases arise when a given line is parallel to one or 
other of the axes of reference. In Fig. 18, as the line becomes less 
steep and tends to coincide with Ox, the gradient decreases and tends 
to zero. Again, as the line becomes more steep and tends to coincide 
with Oy, the gradient increases indefinitely.* Hence, the gradmii of 
a line paralld to Ox is zero and the gradient of a line parallel to Oy is 
indefinit^y large. 

The angle between two given straight lines is independent of the 

*111 the termuiology of the foHowing chapter, the gradient “toads to 

”, and the gpre^ent <rfa line parallel to Oy is “ infinite 
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positions of the Unes as long as the gradients are fixed. In particular, 
the conditions that two lines are parallel or perpendiotdar inyolve 
only the gradients of the lines. If fOi and m, are the gradients, then 
Ihe lines are paraUd if and perpendicidar if -1. 

The first of these results needs no further proof ; we have seen that 
parallel lines have the same gradient. The proof of the second result 
proceeds : 

In Fig. 19, P and Q are two points with the same abscissa OM on 
two perpendicular lines drawn, for convenience, through the origin. 
The triangles OMP and QMO are similar and, since JffP and MQ are 

necessarily lengths of opposit^ sign, the ratio 
of MP to OM equals minus tl^e ratio of OM 
to MQ. Hence, \ 

MP MQ 

The condition can also be written 
1 

— or m, = - 

m, wii 

i.e. perpendicular lines are such that the 
gradient of one is minus the reciprocal of 
the gradient of the other. 



mi= - 


3.3 The equation of a straight line. 

A straight line is fixed in position if two things, e.g. two points on 
the line or one point on the line and the gradient, are known about 
it. Our problem now is to find the equation of the line referred 
to some selected axes of reference, i.e. the relation between the 
co-ordinates of a variable point on the line. 

A line passes through the fixed point P with co-ordinates {x^, y^) 
and its gradient is known to be m. Then, from Fig. 16, 

„_NQ_MQ-LP y^y, 

PN~'OM-OL x-Zi 

for any position of a variable point Q (x, y) on the fine. Hence, 


T3ie equation of the straight line with gradient i» panning through 
tiie fixed point {x^, yd is 


y-yi-m{x-xd. 


( 1 ) 



m 
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Nffict, 8U|^>ose that the line with equation (1) also passes through 
a second fixed point with co-ordinates (Xj, y^). These co-ordinates 
must, therefore, satisfy the equation, i.e. equation (1) holds when 
Xf is substituted for x and for y : 


y,-yi=m(Xa-Xi) or m 


Hence, 


,1/2 

Xf-Xi' 


The gradient of the straight line passing through the two fixed 
points (Xi, yi) and (a;,, t/,) is fya-!/i)/(* 2 -*i). a^id the equation of 
the line is 


y-Vi 


y2-yi 

»2-«l 


(X-Xi). 


( 2 ) 


The equation (2) can also be shown to be algebraically equivalent to 
the alternative form 

!/-1/2=^”(»-*2)- 

Attention is drawm to the values m, x^ and a;* appearing in the 
equation (1), and to the valuM a^, x^, y^ and y^ in the equation (2). 
For any given line, these values must be fixed but, by varying the 
values, different lines are obtained. The values are, in fact, para- 
meters and the equation (1) or (2) is a function type representing the 
whole class of straight lines. Various sub-classes of the complete 
class of lines are obtained by varying the parameters in defined 
ways. For example, if the point (a^, y^) is kept fixed and the para- 
meter TO varied, the e(|uation (1) represents a set of lines of varying 
gradient all passing tlnough a fixed point, a set technically known 
as a “ pencil ” of lines. Again, if w is fixed and the point (aSi, y^ 
varied, we obtain a set of parallel lines with a given gradient to. 

The equation of the straight line, in form (1) or (2), is seen to be 
of the “ linear ” type, i.e. x and y appear only to the first d^ree. 
The convmse is also true and any linear relation between x and y 
represents a straight line. The relation 

(M;+6y+c=0 (3) 

can be written* 



• This arram;einmt of the relation holds, provided that 6+0. When 6=0 
we have a strait line paredlel to Oy (see below). 
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On comparison with the eq^uation (1), we see that (3) must represent 

a straight line of gradient - 1 and passing through ( ~ o)* So, 


The equation +6y +c=0 always represents a straight line and 
the equation of any line can be written in this form. 


There is, therefore, a perfect correspondence between the class of 
straight lines and the linear functional relation. 

We have shown, incidentally, how the gradient of a straight line 
can be determined from the equation of the line. The ^dient of 

u \ 

the line with equation (3) is given by i.e. the gradient is minus 


the ratio of the coefficients of x and y when the equation il^ written 
with both terms on the same side. It follows that 


OiX +biy +Ci = 0 and +b^ H-Cj =0 


represent parallel lines if - p i-®* if 

cc^b ^ " — 0 

and perpendicular lines if if 


~ 0 . 

For completeness, we must examine the cases where a line is 
parallel to one or other of the axes. It is easily seen that the equaiicm 
of a line parallel to Ox is of the form y=constant, and the equation of a 
line parallel to Oy is of the form x=constant. This follows since the 
y-co-ordinate of any point on a line parallel to Ox has the same 
value as the y-co-ordinate of any other point on the line, and simi- 
larly for the a:-co-ordinates when the Une is parallel to Oy. The 
results can also be derived from the equation (1). A line parallel to 
Ox has gradient m equal to zero and so its equation is 


y-yi=0 or y=yi= constant. 

A line parallel to Oy has an indefinitely large gradient. The equation 
(1) can be written in the form 
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and, when the value of m is increased indefinitely, the equation tends 
to assume the form 

x-Xi=0 or a; =a^= constant, 

which is the equation of a line parallel to Oy. Notice, also, that the 
equation (3) represents a line parallel to Ox when a=0 and a line 
parallel to Oy when 6=0. The axes themselves are straight lines 
with equations y=0 (the r-axis) and x=0 (the y-axis). 

Finally, the equation of a straight line passing through the origin 
with gradient m has equation y =mx. So, the equation (3) represents 
a fine through the origin if c=0, when it appears in the form 

ax +6y=0. 


3.4 The parabola. 

A parabola is a curve defined as the locus of a point which is 
equidistant from a given point S and a given line d m a plane. The 
point S is called the /ocms, the line d is called the directrix and the 



line KS perpendicular from 6* to d is called the axis of the parabola. 
The distance of S from d {SK) is denoted by 2a, where a is some given 
constant. The general form of the parabola is shown in Fig. 20. The 
curve is symmetrical about its axis KS and must pass thro^h the 
mid-point of KS, called the vertex V of the parabola. 

A whole set of different parabolas are obtained by varying the 
positions of S and d ; the general shapes of all parabolas ate similar 
but the particular position and shape of a parabola depend on the 
4 , location of S and d. The most important thing distinguishing one 
parabola frmn another is the distance of S from d, i.e. the value of 
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the parauieter ». If « is smalli then S is close to d and the paralnda 
is elongated as shown in the first curve of Fig. 20. If a is lai^e, then 
S is distant from d and the parabola is flat as shown in the second 
curve of Fig. 20. 

The equation of a given parabola can be obtained when the axes 
of reference are selected. We propose, here, to select the axes in such 
a way that the axis of the parabola is vertical, i.e. parallel to Oy. 

The position of the origin is 
still at choice and it is found 
that the simplest r^ult is 
obtained when the 
taken at the vertex 
parabola. In this 
equation of the paral 
derived as follows. 

Take axes of reference as 
shown in Fig. 21 and suppose 
that the focus S is above the 
vertex of the parabola. The 
point S has co-ordinates (0, a) and the line d is parallel to Ox and a 
distance a below it. If P is any point (a;, y) on the parabola, then 
the definition of the curve gives SP =MP. But 

SP='>Jx^ +(y-a)® and MP=NP +MN =y + 01 . 

So, ** -t- (y - a)® = (y -t- a)* 

and this, on reduction, gives the equation of the curve in the form 




Fia. 21. 


y= 


4a 




On the other hand, if 5 is below the vertex, the co-ordinates of S 
are (0, - a) and d is parallel to Ox and a distance a above it. An 
argument exactly similar to that given above then shows that the 
equation of the parabola is 

1 , 

The following result is thus established : 

The equation of a parabola with axis vertical and vertex at the 
origin of oo-ordinates is 3 i=ax^ where a is some constant. 
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The Biffn of the constant a indicates the position of the parabola. 
If a is positive, the axis of the parabola points upwards (as in Fig. 
20) ; if a is negative, the axis of the parabola points downwards. 
The numerical value of a is the reciprocal of twice the distance of S 
from d. If a is large, then S is near d and the parabola is elongated ; 
if a is small, S is distant from d and the parabola is flat. 

Suppose, now, that the axes are selected so that the vertex of 
the parabola has co-ordinates {f, rj), the axis of the parabola being 
parallel to Oy as before. Then, if S lies above the vertex, the co- 
ordinates of S are (|, rj+a) and the directrix d is parallel to Ox and 
a distance (rj - a) above it. If P is any point {x, y) on the parabola, 
the condition that P is equidistant from S and d gives 

Jix-fY +{y -rf - olY = y - iyi - a). 

On squaring each side of this equation and expanding, we obtain 

i.e. -^)*- 

Similarly, if S lies below the vertex, the equation is 

(y-,)= 

So, 


The equation of a parabola with axis vertical and vertex at the 
point {$, Tf) is {y-r})=a(x-^Y‘ 

The constant a is to be interpreted, in sign and magnitude, as 
before. The only difference between this general form of the equation 
of a vertical parabola and the previous simpler form lies in the sub- 
stitution of {x - i) for X and (y - rj) for y. When | = 0, the vertex 
is at the origin and the general case reduces to the special case. 

The most important feature of the general equation of a vertaoal 
parabola is that it gives ^ as a quadratic function of x. The convib»e 
of this is also true. The general quadratic function 

y=ax* +bx -i-c 

can be written (by oompletiag the square in a;) in the form 

/ 6 \ * 6* - 40C 
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/ b*- 4ac\ ( b\* 

Comparing this with the equation of the parabola above, we deduce t 

The equation y=ax'^ +bx +e, for any values of the constants a, b 
and c(a^0), represents a parabola with axis vertical. 

The constant o is to be interpreted exactly as before and the vertex 
of the parabola is at the point with co-ordinates 

( b 6* — 4ac^ 

There is, therefore, a correspondence between the quadratic iction 
type and the class of parabolas with axis vertical.* 


3.5 The rectangular hyperbola. 

A rectangular hyperbola is a curve which can be defined as the 
locus of a point the product of whose distances from two fixed per- 
pendicular lines is a positive constant a®. The fixed lines are called 

the asymptotes and their point of 
intersection the centre of the rect- 
angular hyperbola. A convention 
is required regulating the signs 
to be allotted to the distances 
of a point on the curve from its 
asymptotes. Here, we draw one 
as3Tnptote horizontally and the 
other vertically, taking distances 
above the first asymptote and to 
the right of the second as positive. 
The general form of the curve is 
shown in Fig. 22. There is one 
portion of the curve in the positive 
(or N.E.) quadrant of the plane, and, as a point P moves along this 
portion to the right, the distance PM from the horizontal asymptote 



Fio. 22. 


* The^ quadratic function and its graphical representation have been con- 
sidered in the previous chapter (e.g. Ex. 1 of 2.2). From our point of view, 
parabolas are important b^ause they represent such a simple and useful ^ 
fancUoa type as the quadratic. 
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decreases in the same proportion as the distance PN from the 
vertical asymptote increases. The area of the rectan^e ONPM 
remains constant (a*), and the curve approaches but never outs the 
asymptotes. There is a second portion of the curve, exactly RitniliLr 
in shape, in the S.W. quadrant. 

A whole set of different rectangular hyperbolas is obtained by 
varying the positions of the asymptotes and the value of the constant 
a*. The general shape of all curves is the same but the particular 
shape of one curve, when the 
asymptotes are fixed, is de- 
termined by the value of 
a*. Fig. 23 (whore, for con- 
venience, only the portions 
of the curves in the positive 
quadrant are drawn) shows 
a set of different rectangular 
h 3 q)®rbolas corresponding to 
the values of a* indicated. 

In obtaining the equation 
of a rectangular hyperbola 
here, we take the co-ordinate 
axes parallel to the asymp- 
totes of the curve, only the 
position of the origin being at choice. The simplest case arises 
when the origin is taken at the centre of the curve, i.e. when the axes 
are the asjnnptotes. If P is any point [x, y) on the rectangular 
hyperbola in this case, then in Fig. 22 

NP X JfP=a*. 



But, 

So, 


NP=OM=x and MP^ON^y. 
xy — (x^ 


The equation of a rectangular hyperbola referred to its as 3 rmptotes 
as axies is a^=a‘, where a‘ is a constant. 


The equation can be written y = — or «=— , showing that y is a 
single-valued decreasing function of x, and conversely. 
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In the general oase» where the as3^ptotes are parallel to the axes 
and the centre of the curve is at the point if), the distances of 
any point {x, y) on the rectangular hyi)erbola from the asymptotes 
are seen to be (z - and (y -17) respectively. The equation of the 
curve is then provided by the condition that 

(» -f)(y -'»?)=«*• 


The equation of a rectangular hyperbola with asymptotes parallel 
to the axes and centre at the point {$, 17) is (z - $) (y - 

This general form is only diiferent from the previous special case 
in that (z - i) replaces z and (y - 17) replaces y. When $ =17 40 , the 
centre is at the origin and the special form is obtained. \ 

The general equation of the rectangular hyperbola in the fon^ just 
obtained is found to give y as the ratio of two linear expressions 
in z, y being a single-valued decreasing function of z. Similar 
remarks apply to z as a function of y. The converse is also true. 
The function type 

(hx + bi 

y=— r 

OjZ -hOg 

can be written in the form 

(OgZ +bf)y - (OiZ -1-61) =0, 


i.e. 


On bo 

xy-:^x+^y 


tto 


a. 


^ = 0. 

a. 


On factorising, this reduces to the form 




Comparing this with the above equation of the rectangular hyperbola, 
we deduce ; 


(Z iC "1“ ft 

The equation y= for any values of the constants (a*9fc0), 

+C?2 

represents a rectangular hyperbola with asymptotes parallel to the 
co-ordinate axes. 


The centre of the curve is at the point ( - — , — ) . The dass ot 

\ d^ / 
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rectangular hyperbolas, with asymptotes parallel to the axes, is in 
correspondence with a simple algebraic function type.* 

3.6 The circle. 

A circle is the locus of a point which moves at a constant 
from a fixed point. The fixed point is the c&nJtre and the constsmt 
distance the radiiis of the circle. The circle is a curve discussed in 
all elementary geometries and needs no description here. It can be 
stressed, however, that there is a whole class of different circles 
obtained by varying the position of the centre and the length of the 
radius. 

A circle is symmetrical about any diameter. The choice of the 
origin, therefore, is more important than the direction of the axes 
in obtaining a simple equation of a given circle. If the origin is 
taken at the centre of the circle, the equation of the circle is found 
(by the method described in 2.3) to be 

a:*+y*=a*, 

where a is the radius. This is the simplest equation possible for the 
circle. Similarly, if the centre has co-ordinates (|, tj) referred to the 
selected axes, the equation of the circle is 

{x-^)^Hy-r})^=aK 
This is the general equation of a circle. 

If the squares in this latter equation are expanded, the equation 
^ of a circle is seen to be a quadratic relation between x and y of such 
form that the coefficients of and y^ are equal and the term in xy 
absent. The converse of this result is also true. By completing the 
squares in both x and y, the quadratic relation 

+y* +(ix +by +c=0 
can be written in the form 

(» +\aY + (y -f ^6)* (o* -f-6* - 4c). 

* Our expression of this result is not quite complete. The function type 
only represents a rectangular h 3 rperbola of the form considered if {ajjx -Oi&t) 
is positive. If that quantity is negative, the curve represented by the fhnotion 
type is of the form (» - f )(y - ij) =s - a*. This is a rectangulai hyperbola lying 
in qi^posite quadrants of the plane to that shown in Fig. 22. 

Ihe function type represented by a rectangular h 3 q)erbola (i.e. the ratio of 
* linear expressions) will be consider^ particularly in the following chapter (see 
Ex. 7 of 4 2). 
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The equation thus represents a circle with c entre at th e point with 
co-ordinates ( - ia, - ^6) and with radius J V a® +6* - 4c. 

This statement, however, needs some qualification. It is only 
when c<J(a® +6“) that the radius has a definite and positive value. 
If c= +6®), the radius is zero and the circle reduces to a point. 
If c>\{a^ +h^), the square of the radius is a negative quantity, 
i.e, no real radius or circle exists at all. In this last case, the locus 
represented by the equation contains no points whatever. Hence, 

If c<J(a*+6®), the equation * 2 +y2 +aa; +6y +c=0 (represents a 
definite circle with centre at the point ( ~\(i, —\b) an<^with radius 
|N/a2+6*-4c. 

3.7 Curve classes and curve systems. \ 

We can now pass to a number of more general considerations in 
the field of analytical geometry. The curves we have discussed 
belong to particular curve classes, the class of straight lines, of 
parabolas, of rectangular hyperbolas or of circles. In each case, an 
equation has been derived to represent the whole curve class and the 
equation is a particular function type involving certain parameters. 
Analytical geometry, in fact, is simply the study of curve classes in 
relation to the corresponding function types, and, if a definite curve 
of a certain class is given, we need only substitute the appropriate 
values of the parameters in the corresponding equation or function 
type. Our results can be summarised : 

Curve class 

Straight lines 

Parabolas (axis vertical) .... 

Rectangular hyperbolas (asymptotes parallel 
to the axes) 

CSrcles 


General equation 

cKc+hy +c»®0 
y^aa^+bx +c 

OyX +6, 

a:® +00? + 6 y +c > =0 


A number of useful comparisons can be made. The general 
equation of a straight line or rectangular hyperbola gives y as a 
single-valued monotonic function of x, and conversely. The general 
equation of a parabola gives y as a single- valued (but not monotonic) , 
function of x while a; is a double-valued funoti<m of y. T3ie goneral 
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equation of a circle gives y as a double-valued function ofx, and con- 
versely. These residt® correspond to obvious geometrical properties 
of the curves themselves. For example, any parabola is out by a 
line parallel to its axis in only a single point, whereas it is cut by 
lines perpendicular to its axis either in no point or in two points. 
The number of parameters in the equations of the different curve 
classes ia significant. The general equation of a straight line con- 
tains two parameters, the ratios of a, b and c.* This corresponds to 
the fact that two things (e.g. two points on the line) are needed 
to define the position of the line. On the other hand, the general 
equations of the parabola (axis vertical), the rectangular hyperbola 
(axis parallel to the asymptotes) and the circle are function types 
containing three parameters. Three things are required to fix the 
position of one of these curves ; a definite vertical parabola can be 
drawn, for example, to pass through three points known to lie on the 
curve. 

Special sub-classes of a complete curve class can also be con- 
sidered. In a sub-class, the number of parameters in the corre- 
sponding function type or equation is less than the number in the 
complete class, and the most useful sub-classes are those defined 
by a single parameter. A sub-class of curves of this latter kind is 
described as a system of curves. We can define, therefore, various 
systems of straight fines, parabolas, rectangular h 3 rperbola 8 or 
circles, each system corresponding to a functional equation with one 
parameter. The following examples are instances of some of the 
many ways in which systems of curves can be specified. 

Ex. 1. The two most important systems of straight lines have bemi 
referred to already (3.3 above). They are the system (or pencil) of straight 
lines through a given point and the system of parallel strai^t lines with 
a given gradient. 

* In the linear equation cue -ffiy +e ==0, both a and 6 cannot be zero. If 

1>^0, we can write y»aa;+fi where «= andB= -j ; if a ^0, we can write 

6 c ^ ^ 

*=«'y+/5' where — and fl'= — . There are only two independent 
parameters, either « and p cr a' and p'. The same reasoning shows that the 
equation of the rectangular hyperbola contains only three inde- 

0>fpC '♦'Of 

sndent parameters, the ratios of o„ bi, a, and 6,. We have only to divide 
numerator and denominator by a. (which cannot bo zero) to see this. 
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Ex. 2. The system of parabolas with axis vertical and vertex at the 
origin is defined by the equation y==aa!* with one parameter a. A less 
obvious system of parabolas is given by the equation 

y + ifc=4{a:-A(a-l)}* 0^x>^a{h-Jk)-h 

where h and k are fixed positive numbers {h> Jk) and a is a positive para- 
meter. Any parabola of the system has vertex at a point {A(a - 1), - k} 
lying on a fixed line parallel to Ox, and its focus is a distance from the 

directrix. As the parameter a 
increases, the vertex nmoves to the 
right and the para^la becomes 
flatter. A parabola of the system 
cuts Ox where \ 

y=0 and x=h{a-t)±ajk. 

It cuts Ox, therefore, at only one 
point, at the end of the range of 
values of x considered, i.e. at the 
point where x—a{h- ^Jk) - h. The 
curve also cuts Oy at one point 

where ar=0 and -k. 

As a increases, the parabola cuts 
the axes at points farther and 
farther from the origin. Notice 
that the range of x is so chosen, 
Fio. 24. in each case, that only the part 

of the parabola in the positive 
quadrant is taken. The system of parabolas is illiistrated in Fig. 24, 
where certain curves of the system obtained when h = 10 and i;»4 are 
drawn. 

Ex. 3. The system of rectangular hyperbolas with asymptotes as axes 
is defined by the eqtiation xy«^a? with one parameter a. This system is 
illustrated in Fig. 23. 

A rather different system of rectangular hyperbolas is defined by 

'ar+^ ■*’ 

where h and k are fixed positive numbers and a is a parameter. Here 

(x+A)(y + fc)«a, 

in. tile recta n gu l a r hyperbolas have fixed aqrmptotes to the axes 
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and wifJi centre at (-h, —k). The range - A limits each curve 

of the system to the positive quadrant. Certain curves of the system in 
the case Ab2, h»l are shown in Fig. 25. 



Fio. 26. 


Ex. 4. The equation a;®+y*=a* represents a system of concentric 
circles, a being a parameter. A different system of circles is defined by 

the equation 

a? + y + J2xy - a, 0<a;<a, 

where o is again the parameter. (The square root is assumed positive.) 
The equation can be written 

‘J2xy=‘a-x-y, 

^and, on squaring and collecting 
erms, we obtain 

(a; - a)* + (y - a)* -a*. 

The circle of the system with 
parameter a thus has centre 
(a, a) and radius a; as the 
parameter a increases the centre 
of the circle moves away from 
0 along a line bisecting the angle 
between the axes and the radius 
of the circle increases. From 
the equation, it follows that 
and, since x is 

h^ted to the ran^ 0<a<a, both x and y are positive and teas than a. 
yhis limits each circle of the system to oim» quarter of its circumference, 
w shown in Kg. 28 . 
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Any system of curves defined by a single parameter a can be 
represented by the equation 

/(ar, y; a) = 0, 

where, for convenience, the parameter is included in the functional 
expression. An important kind of curve system arises when the 
curves do not intersect each other, one and only one curve of the 
system passing through each point of the relevant part df the plane. 
Here, each pair of values of x and y is associated with only one value 
of the parameter a, i.e. the value defined by the curve/ of the system 
passing through the point {x, y). The parameter a can, therefore, 
be separated off explicitly and the equation of the curye system can 
be written in the form 

f{x, y)=a. 

Each of the curve systems instanced above is of this^ type.* In 
particular. Figs. 24, 25 and 26 show non-intersecting curve sjrstems 
in the positive quadrant of the plane and their equations can be 
written 

X 

h-Jy -vk 

respectively, i.e. in the form f{x,y)=a. Non-intersecting curve 
systems are of particular interest in economic theory (see 6.7 below). 

3.8 An economic problem in analytical geometry. 

The consumers of a certain commodity are distributed over a geo- 
graphical area which can be considered as a two-dimensional plane.^ 
The commodity is produced by two firms situated respectively at 
the points and A 2 in the plane. The problem is to determine how 
the whole area is divided into two parts by a curve, the consumers of 
one part obtaining their supplies of the commodity from the firm at 
Ai and the consumers in the other part buying from the firm at A 2 -i 

The solution of the problem depends on what is assumed about the 
price “ at works ” charged by each firm, and about the nature of 
the transport costs from factory to consumer. It is assumed, here, 

* H the curve systems of Figs. 24 and 20 were not confined to the positive 
quadrant in the way shown, they would cease to be of the non-intersecting 
type. 

f The solution of this problem, as given here, is based on the work of Prof-j 
Schneider. See Bemerkungen zu einer Theorie dor Raumwirteehaft, Eoonc 
metrica, 1935* 


=a, {x+h){y+k)=a and x+y+j2xy=a 
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that the factory price p per unit of the commodity is the Bamft for 
both firms. Further, it is taken that the transport cost varies 
directly with the distance of the consumer from, the factory con- 
cerned, the distance being measured in a straight line. The transport 
cost per mile is, however, different for the two firms, being per unit 
of the commodity for the firm at Ai, and for the firm at A^. To fix 
ideas, we can take so that it is more expensive, other things 
being equal, to buy from the firm at A*. 

If a consumer is miles from A^ and Sj miles from Aj, then he 
pays (p +<iSi) P®r unit of the commodity if he buys from A^ and 
(p +#8*2) supply comes from 
A 2. Assuming that consumers 
buy from the firm for which total 
price is cheaper, the boundary 
between the two areas required is 
defined by the points in the plane 
where the total prices for the two 
supplies are equal : 

p +tiSi=p +tjjSi or 
Choose axes of reference as shown 
in Fig. 27, where the origin 0 is 
taken as the mid-point of AjA,. 

If the firms are 2a miles apart, Aj is the point ( - a, 0) and A 2 is the 
^point (a, 0), If P is any point {x, y) on the boundary, then 

-j-o)* -i-y* and «8 = s/(r -o}* 
and <,N/(aj +a)* +y* = ti^{x-aY ^-y^, 

i.e. <!*(»* +y* +2aa; +a*) +y* - 2ar +a*). 

Collecting terms and dividing through by - 1^), we have 

X* +ya - 2a x +a* =0, 

as the equation of the boundary referred to our selected axes. Write 



^ 2 * 


bou ndary i s then seen to be a circle with centre at (6, 0) and with 
iius •/6*-a*. The circle has centre beyond A, on the line AjAj, 
and encl<»«3 the point A^ as shown in the figure. On the assumptions 

UUL. 
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we have made, therefore, the firm at A ^ supplies all oonsumers 
within this definite circle, and the firm at supplies all oonsumers 
outside the circle. Many other problems of this kind can be devised 
by varying the assumptions ; the method of solution is similar in 
all oases. 


EXAMPLES III 
The straight line 

1. Find the distance between the points (1, 2) and ( -2, 1) and the oo> 

ordinates of the mid-point between them. Verify your results b^ drawing an 
accurate graph. F 

2. Obtain an expression for the distance between the poinm (oi,*, 2o<i) 

and (of,*, where a, t^ and t^ are constants. \ 

3. Show that the points (1, 1), ( - 3, - 1) and ( - 4, 1) form a mght-angled 

triangle. \ 

4. Show that the point (2, - 1) forms an isosceles triangle, ana the point 
(V3, 1 - n/3) an equilateral triangle, with the pair of points (1, 2) and ( - 1, 0). 

5. A quadrilateral is formed by the points A (5, 2), B (20, 10), C (3, 8) and 
2) ( - 12, 0). Write down the equations of the sides and show that the quad- 
rilateral is a parallelogram. Show that the diagonals AC and BD have the 
same mid -point, i.e. bisect each other. 

6. By considering an isosceles right-angled triangle, show that thp gradient 
of a lino at 46° to the horizontal is unity. 

7. An equilateral triangle has a side of 2 inches ; show that the perpen- 
dicular from a vertex to the opposite side is of length ^3 inches. Deduce that 

the gradients of lines making angles 30° and 60° with the horizontal are — r 
and ^/3 respectively. 

8. Find the equations of the lines passing through the point (2, 1) (a) with ^ 
a gradient of 2, (6) making an angle of 60° with Ox. 

9. Show that the line joining the points (a, h) and {ka, kb) passes through 
the origin whatever the values of a, b and k. 

10. Find the equation of the line joining the points (4, 3) and ( - 2, - 1) and 
deduce that the point (1, 1) is collinear with these two points. 

11. Show that the line joining the points (-1, •~\) and (2, 1) passes 
through the origin, which is one point of trisection. 

12. Find values of a, h and e so that the line ax -ihy -fc =0 psusses through 
the points (1, i) and { - 1, 2). Verify your result by writing down the equation 
of the line joining these points. 

18. Find the gradient of the line 2x — 8y -f 1 = 0 and the co-ordinates of the 
points where ^ it cuts the axes. Hence, describe the simplest method of 
plotting the line on squared paper. 

14. By finding the condition that the point (x, y) is equidistant flrom the < 
pointo (8, 1) and ( — 1, 2), obtain the equation of the line which is the pearpen* 
dieula r bisector of the line joining these points. 
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16. Writ© down the gradients of the lines a!-y + l=:0, x+y + l=0 and 
2 » - + 1 =0, and show that they form a right-angled triangle. Plot a graph 

to illustrate this fact. 

16. Obtain the equations of the lines which pass through the point (2, 2) 
and are resj^tively parallel and perpendicular to the line 2ie-i-y-3a0. 
Verify graphically. 

17. Find the co-ordinates of the vertices of the triangle formed by the 
lines x — 1, * — 8y — 1=0 and x +y —5 =0. Show that the line joining the 
point (2, 1) to any vertex is perpendicular to the opposite side. What is 
the geometrical meaning of this result? 

18. Show that the lines Zx+y -4i=0, x-2y + l=0 and x+5j/-6=0 all 
pass through the same point. Show that the equation of the third line can be 
written in the form (3x +y - 4) - A(x - 2y -f 1) =0 for some value of A. Why 
should we expect this? 

Curves and curve systems 

19. Use the definition of the curve to find the equation of the parabola 
with focus at the point (2, 1) and directrix y— 

20. Plot a ^aph of the curve y =x*. Mark the position of the focus and 
directrix of tide parabola and verfiy that points on the curve are equidistant 
from focus and directrix. 

21. Locate the focus and the directrix of each of the parabolas 

y—x* + Zx~2, y=2x*-2x + \ and y = 6x-2»*. 

Compare the parabolas as regards size and position. 

22. By considering the parabolas which represent the function, show that 
y =ax* +bx+c has a greatest value if a is negative and a least value if a is 
positive. At what value of x do these greatest cmd least values occur? (Cf. 
Examples 11, 14.) 

23. Write down the equation of the rectangular hyperbola with asymptotes 
parallel to the axes, with centre at ( - 1, 2) and with a* =3. 

24. Find the centre and the asymptotes of the rectangular hyperbola 
zy_2a!-y-l=0. (Cf. Examples II, 9.) 

25. If a point moves so that the difference of its distances from the fixed 
points (a, a) and (-a, -a) is always 2a, show that the curve described is the 
rectan^ar h 3 rperbola xy =|o*. 

26. If the two fixed points of the previous example are (>/la, 0) and 
( - V2o, 0), show that the equation of the reotan^ar hyperbola is x* - y* =o*. 
Plot a graph of the curve when a = 1 and verify that it is the same curve 
as in the previous example with different axes of reference. Where the 
•83TOptot©8 now? 

27. Write down the equation of the circle with centre at the point (2, f) 
and Mdth radius f. Where does the circle cut the axes? 

28. Find the co-ordinates of the centre and the radius of the circle whose 
^equation is x* - 3x =0. 

29. Show that (x -f l)(x - 2) +y* - 1 =0 is the equation of a circle with the 
fixed points ( - 1, 1) and (2, - 1) at the ends of a mameter. 
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From the results of Examples II, 38, deduce tiie length of chord 
out off the line 2x-y+Z=0 by the rectangular hyperbola xy=2, and the 
length of the chord cut off the line a? - Zjr + 1 = 0 by the circle +y* =9. 

31. Re-examine the problems of Examples II, 40, in the light of the results 
of the present chapter. 

32. Draw a diagram to illvistrate the system of curves y=‘v/o*-aj*, where 
0 < 3 ! and where the positive square root is taken. What are the curves ? 

33. If h and jk are fixed positive numbers and a a positive parameter, show 
that y = Ifc - -\ (» + A)*, where O^x^as/% -h, represents a S 3 rstem of parabolas, 

Cl 

only the parts in the positive quadrant being taken. Draw a graph of certain 
curves of the system when h=6 and A = 25, and verify that ^h curve is 
concave to the origin. Compare with the system of parabolas of ]^ig. 24, where 
each curve is convex to the origin. \ 

34. Show that (x -h){y -k)=a, where and wherewand h are 

fixed positive numbers and a a positive parameter, represents ^ system of 
rectangular hyperbolas confined to the positive quadrant. Taking h=2 and 
Aissl, plot a graph showing the four curves of the system corresponding to 
n i, 1 and |. Compare with the curve system of Fig. 25. 

35. Consider the cmrve system y = *J{a-xY where a is a positive parameter 
and O^x^a. Draw a diagram showing the curves for 0 = 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
verifying that the curves are non-intersecting and convex to the origin. 

36. In the problem of 3.8, two firms are 10 miles apart, the price of their 
product at works is the same for each and transport cost per mile per unit of 
the commodity is throe times as high for one firm as for the other. Show that 
the former finu supplies an area within a circle of radius 3f miles. Draw a 
graph to illustrate the distribution of the market. 

37. In the problem of 3.8, the two firms are 2c miles apart, the prices at 
works are £pi for one firm and £p, for the other and transport costs are £t per 
mile per unit of the commodity for each. Show that the (mrve separating the- 
areas supplied by the firms has equation (referred to the same axes as in 3.8) 

.-£r = l, where a='^-—^ and 6*=c*-o*. Plot a graph to illustrate the 
o* 0 * zt 

distribution when pj=£32, p,=£40, t £1 and 2c =10 miles. 



CSHAPTER IV 

LIMITS AND CONTINUITY OP FUNCTIONS 


4.1 The fundamental notion of a limit. 

We are now in a position to begin the promised discussion of the 
concept of the “ infinite ” so essential for the full appreciation both 
of the power and of the limitations of mathematical analysis. We 
must fibrst go back to the number system itself and elaborate the 
associated notions of order, continuation and limit.* 

Real numbers are capable of arrangement in order of magnitude 
and we can select, from this order, a particular set of numbers 
according to any rule we care to specify. For example, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, ... , 

h f> f» 6> i» ••• » 

are two instances of increasing sequences of real numbers and it is 
clearly possible to quote many other examples. All such sequences 
display the property that the numbers of the sequence can be 
written down one after the other, by the rule of selection, without 
coming to an end. This is the property of indefinite or endless con- 
tinuation. 

Increasing sequences can be divided into two classes. In one class, 
of which the first sequence above is a member, the numbers of the 
sequence get larger and larger without limit as we proceed through 
the order. Given any number we like to name, no matter how large, 
we can always find a number of the sequence which exceeds it. The 
numbers of an increasing sequmice of this class are said to Und to 
infinity mid her© we have the idea of the infinitely large, the ©pdless 
continuation of an order of larger and lai^er numbers. 

• Much of the detail of the present chapter is, perhaps, unsuitable at a fim 
I'eading. In any case, only general ideas concerning limits and continuity 
“^eed be obtained at first and, after the development of the difierential calculus 
in subsequent chapters, the reader can return profitably to a further stikfy of 
^ihe present (^pter in conjunction with the examples set at the end. 
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In the other class, of which the second sequence above is a member, 
th e numbers increase as we proceed through the order but not with- 
out limit. On the contrary, the particular example above is such 
that the numbers steadily approach nearer and nearer to the value 1, 
without ever attaining this value. We can get a number as close as 
we like to 1 by going far enough through the order. In this case, 
the numbers of the sequence are said to tend to 1, and 1 is the limit, 
or limiting value, of the sequence. Each increasing sequence of this 
second class tends to some dehnite number as a limit and, since the 
interval between any member of the sequence and the limit is sub- 
divided ever more and more finely by later membOTs, we have 
the basis of the idea of the indefinitely small or continifous, an idea 
again dependent on endless continuation.* 

In the same way, we can select decreasing sequences of r^al numbers, 
i.e. sequences in which the order of magnitude of the lumbers is 
reversed. Two examples of decreasing sequences are 


1, 0, -1, -2, -3, -4 

2 t, I, f, f, i 

Again, there are two classes, one class illustrated by the first and 
the other by the second example. In a sequence of tho first class, 
the numbers grow indefinitely larger numerically, but through 
negative values instead of positive values. Such a sequence is said 
to tend to minus infinity and we have the idea of the infinitely large 
and negative, of “ minus infinity ” as the counterpart to “ infinity 
In the second class of sequence, the numbers tend to a limiting value, 
decreasing to the limit instead of increasing to it. In the second 
sequence above, the numbers decrease and approach the value 1, 
i.e. the sequence tends to 1. 


• It may be noticed that we have given no justification for the statement 
that there are only two classes of increasing sequences, those tending to infinity 
and those tending to a finite limit. We have not excluded the possibility of 
other cases of increasing sequences. It is, however, a fundamental property of 
the real number system that cases other than the two here mentioned do not 
exist. We must assume the result without proof here. In passing, we can 
remark that the same property is not true of the system of rational numbers 
only. An increasing sequence of rationals may tend neither to infinity nor to a 
rational number as limit. This is, in fact, the way in which irrational numbers 
can be defined — as the limits of increasing sequences of rationals not tending 
to mfinity or to a rational limit. For a discussion of these fundamental points, 
based on the work of Dedekind and Cantor, see Hardy. Pure Maihmatw», 
(?rd Ed., 1921), pp. 1-31. 
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Finally, sequences of real numbers can be written down in which 
the order does not proceed according to magnitude at all, sequences 
which are not increasing or decreasing. Any of the three possibilities 
already described may obtain for a general sequence of this kind, 
i.e. the sequence may tend to infinity, to minus infinity or to a 
numerical Umit. For example, the sequence 

1 a » a 1 

4 > 6 > 6 > ••• 

(obtained by “ crossing ” two previously quoted sequences) is 
neither increasing nor decreasing, but tends to the limit 1. An 
additional complication is here introduced. The sequence may be 
such that none of the three possibilities holds ; the numbers of the 
sequence may “ oscifiate ” in value without displaying any of the 
three regular progressions discussed above. An example of such a 
sequence is 

1, 3, j, 6, J-, ... . 

Here the sequence is said to oscillate without tending to a limit. 

A given sequence of numbers, therefore, can behave in one of four 
ways, 'nie sequence may 

(1) tend to infinity, 

or (2) tend to minus infinity, 

or (3) tend to a numerical limit, 

or (4) oscillate without tending to a limit, 

as we proceed through the order of the sequence. 

AU concepts of the infinite in mathematics, whether of the infinitely 
large or of the indefinitely small or continuous, are based on the idea 
of an endless sequence of numbers. In general terms, the infinitely 
large corresponds to a process of multiplication without end, the 
indefinitely small to a process of division without end. The indefin- 
itely large and small are thus closely related (as multiplication is 
to division) and they are merely two aspects of the same essential 
notion of order and continuation. Further, the notions, of the 
infinite are implicit in the real number system itself. The system is 
of infinite extent since the order of the numbers can be continued 
^indefinitely ; it is continuous or indefinitely divisible since we can 
mtinue indefinitely to insert numbers between any two given 
numbers. In the present chapter, the ideas of a limit, of the infinite, 
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and of oontinuity will be developed. But the development must not 
be allowed to hide completely the fundamental ideas we have 
attempted to set out briefly above. 


4.2 Examples of the limit of a function. 

Our next consideration is the extension of the concept of a limit, 
as described above, to apply to functions. The most convenient way 
of introducing the variety of cases of a limit of a function is by 
considering a number of actual examples. A careful study of the 
examples below is recommended ; they will be found to cover most 
of the possible cases of limits. We can then proceed tolmore precise 
definitions. 

Ex.l. 

X 

Giving X in turn the sequence of positive integral valiies and the 
sequence of negative integral values, the corresponding sequences of 
values of y can be obtained from the function as shown below : 




Fig. 28. 


The curve representing the function, 
a rectangular hyperbola, can be 
graphed from these tables (Fig. 28). 

The tables show four sequences of 
numbers which have been met before. 
The two sequences of tiie first table 
are associated in such a way that, 
as the a;>8equenoe increase indef- 
initely through integral values, the 
y-sequenoe increases mid approaches 
the limit 1. The variable x is 
actually continuous but it is clear 
that the insertion of fiirther values 


into the aNsequence makes no essential difference ; the y-sequenoe always' 
increases to the limit 1. This idea of a oorrespmidenoe b^ween and 
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✓ 

y-sequenoes is expressed by saying ttiat the function y-1 -- fen(8s to 1 os 

X tends to infinity. Tbe graph of the function illustrates this fact. As 
z increases through positive values, the curve shown in the graph rises 
from left to right and approaches the horizontal line drawn at unit 
distance above the axis Ox. 

In the same way, the second table provides a further pair of associated 
sequences, the a;-Bequenoe tending to minus infinity and the y-sequence 

decreasing to the limit 1 . This enables us to say that the function y - 1 - - 

tends to 1 as X tends to minus infinity. The graph again illustrates the 
tendency to the limit, the curve falling from right to left and approaching 
the same horizontal line as before as x decreases through negative values. 


Ex. 2. y=a:®+3a:-2. 

The following tables of corresponding values are obtained : 


X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

... X 

-1 

-2 

-3 

-4 

-6 

-6 

... 

y 

2 

8 

16 

26 

38 

y 

-4 

-4 

-2 

2 

8 

16 

... 


t follows that, when x is given an increasing sequence of values tending 
o infinity, the corresponding sequence of values of y also tends to infinity. 

V similar result holds when x is given a decreasing sequence of values tend* 
ng to minus infinity. Hence, we say that the function y = r* + 3x - 2 tends 
0 infinity as x tends to infinity or to minus infinity. Fig. 4 illustrates these 
'acts, the curve shown (a parabola) rising indefinitely to the right and left. 

In the same way, the function y =x* - 3x - 3 tends to infinity as x tends 
A) infinity. But as x is allotted a decreasing sequence of values tending 
to minus infinity, the corresponding values of y are seen to form a similar 
sequence. Hence, the function y=x*-3x-3 tends to minus infinity as 

V tends to minus infinity. Fig. 12 illustrates this limiting tendency, the 
curve shown falling indefinitely to the left. 

Ex. 3. y«|. 


The following tables of corresponding values are constructed : 


X 

±1 





... X 


1 



±i 

* « • 

y 

3 

i 

Iq 




3 



48 

76 

• • • 


sod tbe gra|d]i shown in Fig. 29 is obtained. 

D2 , 


M.A. 
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Li this case, it is immaterial whether positive or negative values of x 
are taken, the value of y being independent of the sign of x. As x is given 
an indefinitely increasing sequence of values, the corresponding sequence 

3 

of values of y gets smaller and smaller. Hence, the function y=-i tends 

to zero 08 x tends to infinity or minus infinity. The value of y is not defined 
at aU when x is zero. But, as x is given a decreasing sequence of values 
tending to zero, the corresponding sequence of values of y is seen to in- 

3 

crease indefinitely. Hence, the function y=-k tends to infinity as x tends 


to zero. The graph of the function illustrates these limits. The curve 



falls and approaches l|ie axis Ox as 
we move to the right ^r to the left 
indefinitely, and it risek indefinitely 
and approaches the axis Oy as 
X decreases through smaller and 
smaller values to zero. 

The function y =- , sho\m graph- 

X 

ically in Fig. 6, behaves in a similar 
way, except in one important par- 
ticular. As X decreases in numerical 
value, the numerical value of y 
increases indefinitely, but y is 
positive when x is positive and 


negative when x is negative. Hence, the function y=- tends to infinity as 

X 

X tends to zero through positive values, and tends to minus infinity as x 
tends to zero through negative values. 


Ex. 4. 1 / = 


2x-f 1 
x-1 


The graph of this function is shown in Fig. 33 below, the curve repre- 
sented being a rectangular hyperbola. It is only necessary to construct 
suitable tables of corresponding values of x and y, particular attention 
being paid to the approach of x to the value 1 (where y is not defined). It 
follows that the function y tends to 2 as~x tends to infinity or to minus 
infinity. Further, though not defined when x = l, the function y tends to 
infinity as x tends to 1 {through values greater than 1) and to minus infinity 
as X tends to 1 {through values less than 1). 

Ex. 6. 
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In this case, no value of y corresponds to zero value of x since, if we 
substitute x^O, the expression for y talres the meaningless form of zero 
divided by zero. The value of y is, however, obtained for any non>zero 
value of X and the following tables can be constructed : 


X 

1 

4 




X 

-1 

-4 

-4 

-4 

-4 

i ... 

y 

3 

24 

2i 

H 

2t 

y 

1 

H 

If 

n 

If 

• « • 


From these tables, and from the corresponding graph of the function 
shown in Fig. 30, it is evident that the value of y approaches the limiting 
value 2 as a; is given a sequence of smaller and smaller values, whether 
positive or negative. Though x can never assume the value zero nqr y 

attain the value 2, we can say that the function y=- {(1 +a;)®-l} tends 
to 2 as X tends to zero. 

Ex. 6. Consider the step-function of 
Ex. 7 in 2.1 above. At the value a: = 3, 
the corresponding value of y = 6 . Further, 
as X approaches the value 3 through values 
smaller than 3, the corresponding value of 
y remains 6. But, as x approaches 3 
through values greater than 3 (e.g. as x 
decreases from 4 to 3), the corresponding 
value of y is fixed at 7. Hence, we must 
say that, for this step-function, y tends to 
the value 7 as x tends to 3 {through values 
greater than 3) and tends to the value 6 os x 
tends to 3 {through values less than 3). The 
nature of the graph of the function (Fig. 8) near the point where a? =3 
illustrates this unusual limiting case. 

4.3 Definition of the limit of a single-valued function. 

The examples of the previous section show that the notion of a 
limit of a function is to be derived from that of the limit of a sdquenoe 
of numbers. If y is a given single- valued function of x, a sequence of 
values can be allotted to x according to some prescribed rule and the 
^ limit of the function is then dependent on the behaviour of the 
P corresponding sequence of valu^ of y. The limit is essentially a 
relative concept, the value approached by the sequence of y as tiie 
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independent variable x ia made to change in some given way. We have, 
therefore, to fill in the two blanks in the stock phrase 

“ y tends to , as x tends to 

The second blank is at our choice ; the first blank is then determined 
from the behaviour of the function. 

The following definitions include aU the cases of the limit of a 
function y=fix) which is explicit and single-valued.* 

(1) The limits of f{z) as i « . 

For the limit of the function as x tends to infinity, we observe the 
behaviour of the sequence of values of the fimction copesponding to 
a selected sequence of indefinitely increasing (positivif) values of x. 
There are four possibilities : 

(а) The values of f{x) may be positive and becomihg larger and 
larger as x increases. The value of f{x) can be made to exceed any 
given number, no matter how large, simply by allotting a sufficiently 
large value to x. Here, we say that “ / (x) tends to infinity as x tends 
to infinity ”, a phrase which can be symbolised 

/(x)->QO as x-y<x> or Lim /(x) = qo. 

*-►00 

In this case, the curve y=f(x) rises indefinitely to the right (the axis 
Ox being horizontal) as shown in curve (a) of Fig. 31. 

(б) The value of f{x) may be negative and numerically larger and 
larger as x increases. This case is similar to the first and we say that 
“/(«) tends to minus infinity as x tends to infinity ”, the symbolic 
expression for which is 

/(x)->-Qo as x->oo or Lim /(x)=-qo. 

The curve y=f(x) now falls indefinitely to the right (see curve (b) 
of Fig. 31). 

(c) The values of f{x) may form a sequence approaching a definite 
value A as a; increases. The value of f(x) can be made to differ from A 
by as little as we please simply by allotting to a; a sufficiently large 
value. Here we say that “/(*) tends to the limit A as a; tends to 
infinity ” and we write 

/(«)-> A as sB->-oo or Lim f(x)szX, 

*-►«> 

• definitions given here, though clear enough in a general wayt are not ' 
sufficiently rigorous from a purely analytical point of view# For more precise 
definitions, see Hardy, op# c*., pp. 182-8. See also Examples IV, 19 and 20. 
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The curve y=fisc) uow approaches nearer and nearer (from one side 
or the other) the fixed horizontal line as we move indefinitely 
fax to the right (see curve (c) of Fig. 31). 

(d) The values of f(x) may behave in none of the previous three 
ways, oscillating without settling down to any “ trend ” as ® in- 
creases. In this case, the function f{x) has no Umiting value as x 
tends to infinity and the curve y=f{x) continues its finite oscillations 
as we proceed indefinitely to the right (see curve (d) of Fig. 31). 





The following examples iQustrate this class of limits ; 



as 

X->CC ; 


as 

x->oo ; 

X 

“f* 3^ **“ 2 QO 

as 

x-*<x > ; 

x-1 

x^-3x~- S-*' 0 o 

as 

a:->oo ; 

Vo 

as 

a:->oo ; 

* .0 

as 


** 



X 




The limit of f{x) as x tends to minus infinity is defined and denoted 
similar ways. For example : 

as aj->-oo; ®»-3a5-3-4--oo as x- 

X 


00 . 
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(2) The limits off(x) as x-*-a. 

The problem of definition here is to trace the behaviour of 
the values of f{x) as the variable x is allotted a sequence of 
values approaching nearer and nearer to the given value x=a. In 
no case does x ever actually attain the value a;=a in the limiting 
process. 

Suppose, first, that the aj-sequence approaches x=a only through 
values greater than a. The corresponding sequence of values oif{x) 
is subject to the same four possibilities as before, i.e. the function 
/(») can tend to infinity, to minus infinity, to a finite limit A or to no 
limit at all as x approaches a through values greater than a. The 
symbolic notation here is similar to that adopted above, the phrase 
“ X tends to a through values greater than a ” being used and written 
“ x-*-a + For example, 

f{x)-rX as x-*^a+ or Lim f(x)=X 

indicates the case where f{x) tends to the limit A. 

Similar remarks apply when the ^-sequence is taken through 
values less than a. Here, x tends to a through values less than a 
(written x-^a - ) and we have, for example, 

f{x)-^X as x-^a- or Lim f{x)=X. 

sc->a— 

Finally, if it is found that f{x) tends to the same limit as x-^a 
and as x-^a - , we say that f{x) tends to this limit as x tends to a 
(written x-^a). So, for example, 

f{x)-rX as x-*-a or Lim f(x)=X 

impHes that / (x) tends to the limit A as x tends to a through values 
both greater and less than a. This is the most important case in thi8 
class of limits. If the limits as x-*-a + and as x-va — are different, 
it is not possible to combine them in one notation. The diagrammatic 
significance of limits as x tends to a is shown in Fig 32, which exhibit 
the curve y=f{x) in the neighbourhood of the point x=a. In the 
cases of curves (o) and (6), /(x) has a single limit as x->a, the limit 
being finite in one case and infinite in the other. In the cases of 
curves (c) and (d), the limits as x->a + and as x-*a - are diff erent, » 
both being finite in one case and both being infinite in the 
other. 
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The following examples illustrate the possibilities : 


3 

X* 

as 

a;-»0 ; 

X 

as 

x->0 ( 

3 

>-00 

X 

as 

a;->0 + 

2x +1 

. ^00 

z-1 

as 

x-*-l + ; 

- ao 

as 

x^O - ; 

QO 

as 

x->-l - . 


rhe step-function of Ex. 7 of 2.1 above gives 

y->7 as a;->3 + and as x-*-Z - . 

All the cases of Fig. 32 are illustrated by these examples. 




14 Limiting and approsmate values. 

It is important to point out and emphasise the connection between 
limiting and approximate values. If a sequence of numbers tends 
to a finite limit, then, by definition, the numbers of the sequence 
approach nearer and nearer to the limiting value without ever at- 
ining it. It follows that any number of the sequence is an approxi- 
value of the limit, and conversely. Further, the approximation 
becomes closer the farther advanced in the sequence is the number 
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fn>Ati Thus, no number of the sequence 

h> f> 

is ever equal to the limit 1. But 1 is an approximate value of any 
number of the sequence, and the farther we proceed through the 
sequence the closer is the approximation. 

remarks apply when we come to the case of a limit of a 
function. To fix ideas, suppose the function f {x) tends to a fimte 
limit A as a: tends to infinity, i.e. the value of f(x) approaches, but 
never attains, the value A as a: increases indefinitely. It follows that 
A is an approximate value of the function f{x) when ^ is large and 
the approximation becomes closer as we allot largeri values to x. 
For example, since we know that 
2a; +1 - 

; — >2 as *->-00 

a:-l 

it follows that this expression is approximately equal to 2 when the 
value of X is large. And the larger the value of x taken, the better 
is the approximation. To check this statement, put x = 100 : 


2x +1 

X - 1 


201 

99 


= 20303 


f 


which is within 0-04 of the limiting value 2. 

The limit of a function is thus an abstract notion in the sense that 
the function never attains its limiting value. On the other hand, 
this abstract notion is precise and does correspond to a mathemati- 
cally significant property of the function. One of the main uses of AiiJ 
the limi ting concept is derived from the definition ; the limiting value 
serves as an approximate value of the function for large values of x 
(if the Umit is obtained as x tends to infinity) or for values of x near 
a (if the limit is obtained as x tends to a). In short, the precise 
notion of a limit covers the vaguer notions of approximate values. 

In conclusion, it is hardly necessary to stress the fact that the 
symbol “ « ” which appears in the symbolic expression of certain 
limits does not stand for a number “ infinity ”. The s 3 rmbol means 
nothing by itself and must never be detached from its context. The 
phrase “ x tends to infinity ”, or its symboHe expression “ x->oo ”, 
is to be ta<ken as a whole ; it is simply a convenient way of expressing 
the fact that the variable x is being allotted a sequence of laiger and^ 
\axg^ finite values and that the corresponding variation in the value 
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of the fanction ie under observation. Similarly, when we use the 
phrase “/(®) *>0 infinity ”, we must remember that the values 

of f{x), however large they may be, are always finite values. The 
development here given of infinite limits involves only finite numbers 
together with the idea of processes wliich can be applied to finite 
numbers repeatedly and without end. 

4.5 Some properties of limits. 

Two single-valued functions <f>{x) and ^{x) are given and it is 
found that <f>{x)-^X and ^(x) -^fi as x-^ao , where A and /i are finite 
values. The following results can then be established : 

(1) <f>{x) +t}j{x)->'X+[i as a;->oo. 

(2) j>{x)-^{x)-^X~ix as a;->oo. 

(.3) ^{x) . t/i{x)-^Xfi as X -00 

(4) as x-^cc ifi=^0). 

if,{x) fl 

From our definitions of limits, it appears that these results are 
too obvious to need formal proof. Since the value of (f> (z) approaches 
nearer and nearer to the value A, and 0 {x) nearer and nearer to the 
value fl, the value of (e.g.) the sum of these two functions must 
approach nearer and nearer to the value (A +fi) as x increases 
indefinitely. Hence, (X+n) must be the limit of {^(a;) as 
X tends to infinity. Exactly equivalent results hold for limits as x 
tends to minus infinity or to a finite value a. Further, the results 
extend, in an obvious way, for cases of sums, differences and pro- 
ducts or quotients involving more than two functions.* 

We are now able to evaluate the limit of a complicated function, 
making use only of the limits of the simpler functions included in its 
expression and the general results set out above. The method is 
illustrated by the following examples : 

Ex. 1. The constant value 2 has, of course, the limit 2 as »->qo , 
o 

The function - ->0 as *-»-oo . Hence, by result (1), 
x 

^ 3 „ 

2h >-2 as x-*-co. 

X 

* With more strict definitionB of limits (see 4.3, footnote), the results 
here given are rigidly proved only with some difficulty. See Hardy, op. dt., 

pp. 126-30. 
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Ex, 2. We know tibat and 1--->1 as*-)-*. But 

*-l * 

**■f3*-l_2*-^l *-l 2* + ! 

*(*-1) *-l * *-l \ */ 

From result (2), it follows that 

+ 3* - 1 , 

; rr )-I as *-)•«. 

*(*- 1 ) 

2x "f" 1 1 

Ex. 3. Since r and — )-0 as * >-oo , the resul|; (3) shows that 

2* + l 

as *-)-oo 

*(* - 1 ) 

It is to be noticed that the results do not necessaiiiy hold when 
the limit of either of the functions ^(*) and ^(*) is infinite. If, for 
example, both functions tend to infinity as * tends to infinity, then 
we can deduce nothing about the limit of the quotient of the 
functions. Numerator and denominator both increase indefinitely 
as * increases and the quotient can vary in diverse ways according to 
the forms of the two functions. If ^ (*) = 2^ (*) the quotient has the 
limit 2, while if ^ (*) = | i/i (*) the quotient has the limit And there 
are many other possibilities. Care must be taken, therefore, in the 
use of the above results to avoid reaching fallacious conclusions 
about limits of functions made up of simpler functions with infinite 
limits. 

4.6 The continuity of functions. 

The definition of a function is based on the correspondence be- 
tween values of two variables ; to each value of one variable there 
corresponds a definite set of values of the other variable. The 
variables themselves may be continuous (in the sense that the 
number system is continuous) or they may be discontinuous. But 
the definition of the function is quite independent of any idea of 
continuity. The substitution of a value of one variable in the func- 
tion, to give the corresponding values of the second variable, is quite 
independent of the substitution of other values. 

The step we now propose to take is to extend the idea of con- 
tinuity to qualify functions, to distinguish between functions which 
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are continuous and functions which axe discontinuous. The distinc- 
tion can be expressed, in a rough preliminary way, by saying that a 
function is only continuous if the related variables vary coniinwmsly 
together- The variables must be separately capable of continuous 
variation. But this is not enough ; the continuous variation of the 
two variables must be synchronised. 

The discussion is again restricted to the case of a single-valued 
function of a continuous variable : y=f{x). The general idea of a 
continuous function appUes to the function as a whole and involves 
the continuous variation of y as a; varies continuously. When we 
attempt to formulate a precise mathematical definition, however, we 
find it necessary to define first the concept of continuity at a point, 
i.e. at one value of x. Point continuity is mathematically more 
significant than general continuity. 

The first requisite for the continuity of the function at the point 
a:=a is that f{x) should be defined both for the value x=a and for 
all values of x near x=a. There are now several possibilities con- 
cerning the variation of f{x) as x approaches x—a'va. relation to the 
value /(a) assumed at x=a. Firstly, / (a:) may tend to no limiting 
value or to two different limiting values as x tends to a from one side 
and from the other. Secondly, f{x) may tend to a definite limiting 
value as x tends to a from either side but this limit is different from 
f{a). Thirdly, f{x) may tend to the value f{a) as x tends to a from 
either side. It is only in the third case that the fimction is described 
as continuous at a;=a. 

In diagrammatic terms, the fimction y—f{x) is represented by a 
curve in the plane Oxy which is cut by lines parallel to Oy in single 
points. Two conditions are needed if the curve is to be continuous 
at the point where x=a. Firstly, there must be a definite point P 
on the curve at x=a ; there can be no gap in the curve. Secondly, 
as we move along the curve towards the value x=a, we must arrive 
at this point P whether we approach from one side or the other ; 
there can be no jump in the curve as we pass through P. A curve is 
continuous at a point x=a, therefore, if there is neither a gap nor a 
jump in the curve at the point. In Fig. 32, the curve (a) is the only 
^one which is continuous at x=a. Curves (6) and (d) are discon- 
tinuous because tiiere is a gap in the curve at the point, and the 
curve (c) because there is a jump in the curve. 
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The formal definition of continuity of a function at a point ie : 

Definition : The function y-f(x) is continuous at a;=o if 

(1) /(a) exists and is finite ; 

(2) f{x) exists and is finite at all values of x near »=a in such a 

way that Lim /(«) =/(«)• 

The definition is equivalent to the identity of limit and value of /(a:) 
at the point, and it is essential to see the necessity of the two con- 
ditions — that /(a;) assumes a definite value /(a) at the| point and that 
f{x) tends to the same value as x approaches a from either side. The 
conditions correspond to the diagrammatic conditions! that the curve 
y=f{x) should have neither gap nor jump at the point in question. 

It is now a simple matter to extend the definition to include con- 
tinuity of a function in general. A function is continuous over a 
range of values of a: if it is continuous at every point of the range. 
On the other hand, a function is not continuous if it exhibits at least 
one point of discontinuity in the relevant range. 

4.7 Illustrations of continuity and discontinuity of functions. 

If a function is continuous over a range, it is continuous at every 
point of the range and can be represented by a curve which has no 
gaps and no jumps in the range concerned. This implies, roughly 
speaking, that the curve can be drawn graphically on squared paper 
without taking pencil point from paper. It is important, however, 
to stress the fact that a continuous curve is not necessanly a 
“ smooth ” curve (using the everyday meaning of the term 
“ smooth ). Smoothness is, in fact, more limited than continuity.* 
In Fig. 33, the curves (a) and (6) are both continuous over the whole 
range. The first of these, the parabola y=|(a;* +Zx-2)^ is smooth 
as well as continuous. The second is the curve drawn from the 
equation y =1 -f-^(a; - 1)® and it is continuous since it can be drawn 
without taking pencil from paper. But it is not smooth in the usual 
sense since it has a “ sharp point ” at the point where x—l. 

If a function is discontinuous in a range, it must have at least one 
pmnt of discontinuity where one or other of the conditions for con- 

*, Smoothness of a curve is a concept connected with t he ** derivative ” of 
the fimction (see 6.6 briow). 
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tinuity feiis to obtain. Di diagrammatic terms, the curve represent- 
ing the function has at least one gap or jump somewhere in the range 
concerned. The most important example of a discontinuity arising 
from the non-existence of some point on the curve, i.e. by reason of 
a gap in the curve, is that of an infinite discontinuity. The value of 
the function y=fix) at such a point a:=a is infinite in the sense that 
f(x) -»■ ± QO as x-^a. The curve “ goes oS to infinity ” as we approach 
the point from either side. This kind of discontinuity is of frequent 
appearance even when we consider quite ordinary algebraic functions. 




The function which represents a rectangular hyperbola with asymp- 
totes parallel to the axes (i.e. the function which is the ratio of two 
linear expressions in x) always includes one infinite discontinuity, at 
the point where we have the vertical asymptote of the curve. The 
curve (c) of Fig. 33 shows a rectangular hyperbola with an infinite 
discontinuity at a; = l. infinite discontinuities may be troublesome 
but they can be allowed for, in mathematical analysis, by the device 
of infinite limits , 

The ease where the disoontinuity arises because of a jump in the 
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curve is very different. The curve (d) of Mg. 33, corresponding to 
the step-function of Ex. 7 of 2.1 above, displays six points of dis- 
continuity of the “ jump ” kind. Such a discontinuous function is 
clearly of little service in mathematical analysis, and it cannot be 
represented by a simple analytical formula of the kind we usually 
consider in mathematical work. But, as we shall see in the following 
chapter, it is the kind of function that applies most closely to many 
problems of economics and other sciences. We are here faced with 
the difficulty that the functions most suitable for the description of 
economic phenomena are often those which are most inconvenient 
from the point of view of mathematical analysis! Some way 
out of this difficulty of the discontinuous element \in economics 
must be foimd if the full power of mathematical ansuysis is to be 
applied. ' 

4.8 Multi-valued functions. 

Limits and continuity have been discussed above only in relation 
to single-valued functions. It is possible, however, to extend the 
definitions to apply to functions which are multi-valued and given 
in implicit form. Since no essentially new ideas are involved, it is 
not necessary here to consider the extended definitions in detail. A 
brief general account is all that is required. 

An implicit relation between z and y usually gives ^ as a multi- 
valued function of x. The ideas of limits and continuity, as applied 
to such a function, necessitate the separate treatment of each of the 
several values of y that correspond to any given value of x. If the 
function is easily divisible into a number of distinct “ branches ” each 
of which is single-valued (see 2.4 above), there is little difficulty. 
The limit of each “ branch ” of the function, as x tends to infinity 
or to a definite value a, is defined as before and so the limits of 
the whole function are described. Further, each “ branch ” can be 
considered separately from the point of view of continuity. All 
“ branches ” may be continuous or one or more “ branches ” may 
show points of discontinuity. 

In diagrammatic terms, taking the axis Ox as horizontal, the curve 
representing as a multi-valued function of z shows several “ sec- ^ 
tione ” in vertical line with each other. Each “ section ” corresponds 
to one single-valued “ branch ” of the function. All sections may be 
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oontinuoTifl and fit on to each other in such a way that the whole 
curve can be drawn without taking pencil from paper. On the other 
hand, points of discontinuity (whether of the infinite or “ jump ” 
kind) may appear on one or more sections of the curve. 

To take an actual example, the relation a:®-y®=9 defines y as a 
double-valued function of x with the single-valued branches 

y = Va:*-9 and y= -s/x^-Q, 

where we can consider x as taking values numerically greater than 3. 
Each branch is found to be continuous at all points. For the first 
branch, y-x* as ± w . For the second branch, - oo as 
x-^±co . Fig. 34 shows the graph of the function and illustrates the 
fact that it is a continuous function 
with the specified limiting ten- 
dencies. The curve is an example 
of a rectangular hjrperbola but the 
asymptotes of the curve (shown 
by broken lines in Fig. 34) are not 
parallel to the axes of co-ordin- 
ates. The double-valued function 
a;*+y* = 16, corresponding to the 
circle of Fig. 6, can be shown to be 
continuous in the same way. 

When a multi-valued function Fia. 34. 

cannot be divided easily into dis- 
tinct “ branches ”, some difficulties emerge. But the ideas of limits 
and continuity still apply in general. We can instance the triple- 
valued function x^ +y^- 3xy = 0. The graph of this function (Fig. 7) 
indicates that it is continuous, being a looped curve with three 
sections fitting continuously on to each other. 

EXAMPLES IV 
Limits of functions 

1 . By giving x an arbitrary sequence of increasing positive values, find 
the limit, as , of each of the following fxinctions : 

1 1 -® 1-®* 2®*+® + l l+2® + 3»* 

2» + l' l4-»' 1+2®* 6»*+®-2’ l+2»-6®* 

Illustrate graphically. Are the some limits obtained as »-> - oo T 
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What are the lunits, os x 


(a) 


x + 1 
3^‘ 


(b) 


ftx + l 
x-1 '' 


(e) 


, of the functions : 
7a!*+a!-2 


3®* - 4® + 1 


id) 


2a?* 4- 3a? -hi , 
3a?* - 4a? -f 1 


Noticing that (c) ia the sum of (a) and (I!)), and that (d) is the product of 
(a) and (6), verify the general resiilts that the limit of a sum or product is 
the sum or product of the separate limits. 


8* Explain why the limit, as a:->ao, of 
multiplying the limits of (x + 1) and ^ 


a? + 1 

3^ 


cannot be obtained by 


4. Show that 


a? - 1 a:* -2 l+ar-a?* 
a:‘f2'~a? + 2 a? + 2 


,x-l 


Why cannot the limit, as a?-^Qo , of r be deduced the'^um of the limits 

- - - a? + 2 ^ 


of the other two expressions? 




5. Show that 


3a? + 1 3 


as a?- -CO . What percentage error is involved by 


4a? — 3 4 

taking f as the value of this expression in a? when a? = 10 and when a: = 100? 
How large must x be for the expression to differ from J by less than ’006 ? 


6, Establish the general result that, as a?->oo , 


a^x -f bi 
a^x -f6 


a* 


by writing numerator and denominator as x{ai and a? respec* 


tively and by using the general results for the limits of sums, products and 
quotients. Check the validity of the general result by reference to the 
particular cases given in previous examples. 


7# Find an expression for the difference between and — and show 

^ + 0, a, 

that it tends to zero as a?->Qo . Hence deduce the general result of the previous 
example. 


8. By methods similar to those of the previous two examples, show that 

GtjO?* "4“ b^X *4" Cj Ctj 


as a?~^GO . 


a^*-4-62a?+Ca Uj 

What modifications are necessary^ when Uj or is zero? Check this result 
by reference to the particular cases of the first two examples above. 


9* If 2/=aa?*+6a?+c, show that y->±oo as a?->Q 0 . How does the sign ofa 
affect the result? 

10. If a: is positive and y=2a?-3 4*-, show that y-voo as a?->0 and as 

0? 

x-^m . Verify that these results can be obtained by adding the limits ol 
(2a? - 3) and ~ evaluated separately. 

X 


11« A relation between x and y is defined by x^t^^ y=;2^. Show that 
a ? “►00 as y->oo , and conversely. Can an exact meaning be attached to the 
statement that x tends to infinity “ faster ** tha n y? 
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12. Show tiiat “{(1 +®)* “ l}->3 as »->0. Generalise by finfling the limit 

js x-*0 of the expression -{{o +«)* - a*}. 

cc 


18. Show 1 iP->0, and generalise by finding the 

limit of I 

iX/ \(X “f" X 

14. What error is involved by taking - 1 as the value of - { 1 i when 

c =0-1 and when *=0-01? ® ' 1 +* j 

16. Verify that -{1 -• •/! -x) is equal to the reciprocal of {1 +n/ 1 -*) as 
* 1 

long as z^O. Deduce that, as »-^0, -{1 - s/l By a similar method, 

2 ^ ® 

show that -{n/I +x - Vl -x}-»l as a5-*-0. 

X 


16. A lead shot is allowed to fall in a vacuum. It is known that the shot 
Falls 16x* feet in x seconds. Find an expression for the average number of 
feet fallen per second between the oth and the (o+a:)th second. Find the 
limit of the expression as a;-»-0 and give a meaning to this limit. 

17. P is the point with abscissa a, and Q the point with abscissa (a +®) on 
the curve y —x*. The line through P parallel to Ox cuts the line through Q 
parallel to Oy in the point L. The ratio of LQ to PL is the gradient of the 
chord PQ. Find an expression for this gradient in terms of a and x, evaluate 
its limit as a;-»-0 and explain the meaning of the limit. 

(The results of this and the previous example illustrate problems of funda* 
mental importance in the development of the following chapters.) 

18. A right-angled triangle has two equal sides of 1 inch. One of these 
sides is drawn horizontally and divided into (n 1) equal portions. On each 
of the portions after the first a rectangle is formed with height equal to the 
vertical distance from the left-hand end of the portion to the hypotenuse of 
the triangle. Find an expression for the sum of the rectangle areas md 
evaluate the limit of the sum as »»-*•« . What is the meaning of the limiting 
value? 

19. Show that a more rigid definition of the idea of a limit of a function is 
provided by the follovring : 

The function /(«) tends to the limit A as » tends to o if, for any selected 
small quantity e, we can find a small interval a-S< x< a + S such that 
{/(*)- A} is numerically less than < for any x of the interval. 

20. In the same way, examine the more rigid definition : 

The fimction /(»)-♦ 00 as x-*-oo if, for any quantity 6 no matter how large, 
wo can find a quantity a so that /(x) >b for all values of x >a. 


Continuity of functions 


21. Examine the function y 
Wustrate graphically. 


1 -X 
1 +x 


from the point of view of continuity and 


, 22. From the function a!y-i-2»+y — 1=0, find the limit of y as x-*- - 1» and 
the limit of « as y -*.1. What restriction must be added to the statement that 
y is a continuous function of x, and conversely? 
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23. In the general relation type ascy +te +cy +<i=0, show that y is a single- 
valued function of x which is continuous except for an infinite discontinuity 
at one point. Show efiso that a; is a similar function of y. Relate the result 
to the properties of the rectangular hyperbola. 

•1/ H" 1 

24. For what values of x does y — 5- tend to infinity? Indicate 

\X \X 4* o) 

the form of the graph of the function and describe its discontinuities. 


25. What are the discontinuities of the function 

_2®® + 3a: -f 1 
^ ~3a:* -4aj-f 1 


lUiistrate graphically. 

d “f” & X c 

26. Show that the function y= * , .* ^ never te|ids to infinity if 

62*<4a2Ca, and tends to infinity for two values of a: if Examine 

also the case where 6**~4a2C,. Interpret in terms of the S^ontinuity of the 
function. i 

a:* - 1 ^ 

27. Show that y =*^ — j is continuous except at rr = 1. What is the nature 

of the discontinuity at this point? Show that the function becomes com- 
pletely continuous if the value y =2 at a? = 1 is inserted. 


28. Describe the discontinuities of the step-function, illustrating with the 
function defined by the table : 


0<x<4 

4 < x<6 

6 <x< 10 

o 

ii 

y=6 

o 

(} 

>> 


29. The function f{x) is defined as taking tho value x when x is positive and 
the value ( -x) when x is negative. Deduce that the function is continuous 
but has a “ sharp point ” where a; =0. 

80. If a is a fixed positive number and if n->oo through integral values, 
show that if o< 1 and that a^->ao if a>l. What can be said of the 

case a ssl T Deduce the limit of — as n->oo for various fixed values of a. 

1 -fa^ 

31. The function J(x) is defined as taking its value from the limit of ^ 

1 4 " 3 ? 

as n tends to infinity. Describe the variation of the function for positive 
values of x and illustrate graphically. Show that the fimction is discontinuous 
at a; = 1. What is the nature of the discontinuity T 

32. Draw the graph of the function 4x* + 9y* = 36 and show that it repre- 
sents a continuoTis oval curve. 


33. The relation (1 -«)* -®y* = 0 defines y as a double- valued function of** 
Obtam the two single- valued “ branches ” and draw the graph of the function, 
showing that the curve is continuous with a “ sharp point *’ at (1, 0). What 
are the limits of y as x->-0? 

34. Show that the curve representing the double- valued function 

y* = (x-l)*(x-2) A 

can be taken as continuous, except that there is a point (1, 0) which must b« 
regarded as a part of the curve but completely separate from all otiier parts 
<xf the curve. 










CHAPTER V 


FUNCTIONS AND DIAGRAMS IN ECONOMIC THEORY 
5.1 Introduction. 

Economics is an analytical study, concerned with the relations that 
exist, or can be assumed to exist, between quantities which are 
numerically measurable. As instances of variable quantities in 
economics, we need refer only to prices, interest rates, incomes, 
costs of production, amounts of goods bought or sold on a market 
and amounts of factors of production employed by a firm or industry. 
Some of these quantities can be measured in physical or “ natural ” 
units, others only in money or “ value ” units. The relevant point 
here is that they are measurable in some units. There are, however, 
other concepts of considerable importance in economics, concepts 
which are ordered magnitudes rather than measurable quantities and 
which can only be represented by “ indicators ” or “ index-numbers ”. 
All concepts of “ utility ” or “ satisfaction ” are of this nature, as 
are notions of the general level of prices or production. But, for the 
moment, we content ourselves with the fact that economic measur- 
able quantities exist and leave the "ordinal” concepts for later 
consideration. 

It follows that there can be no doubt that mathematical methods 
are possible in economics and that economic relations are expressible 
by means of mathematical functions. Whether it is helpful to intro- 
duce the mathematical technique is another question and it is not 
proposed to devote any space here to a discussion of this purely 
methodological matter. It is suflBicient that mathematical analysis 
is applicable and can be called into service when convenient. 

An important point is that the relations of economics, and the 
functions which express them, are usually of unspecified or unknown 
lorm. It is not often that we can say that an economic function is 
(®'g.) of linear or quadratic form, though it is sometimes convenient 
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to «i«nnnft that it oaQ be approximately represented in one of these 
ways. Even in the most general case, however, the economic con- 
ditions of the problem impose certain limitations on the form of the 
functions. By considering the ecmomic nature of our problem, we 
are usually able to say that the function concerned has the maihe- 
maiical property (e.g.) of being single-valued and decreasing, or of 
being represented by a U-shaped curve. And this is enough for the 
profitable use of mathematical analysis. 

Analytical methods, then, are directly applicable to economic 
problems. But diagrammatic methods are also of ^at service. 
Any economic problem capable of symbolic represenmtion can, in 
general, be illustrated with the aid of diagrams. There is a curve 
corresponding to each function we use to interpret a relation between 
two economic variables ; we have demand or cost curvM as well as 
demand or cost functions. Diagrams displaying the properties of 
such curves and relating one curve to another are extremely useful. 
At least they throw into prominence just those points we are attempt- 
ing to make in our main argument. 

We can now pass to a consideration of some of the functions and 
curves commonly employed in economic analysis, stressing their 
general forms and giving an indication of the more limited forms to 
be assumed in “ normal ” cases. Each problem must be considered 
on its own merits and allowed to dictate what is or is not to be 
regarded as normal ”. Mathematics is the servant of the sciences, 
not the master. The present chapter is divided into two main 
sections. In the first section, we are concerned with those economic 
functions which are expressible directly in explicit and single- valued 
form, with demand and cost functions in particular. In the second 
section, we pass to more complicated cases where the economic 
functions employed appear in implicit, and not necessarily single- 
valued, form. Here we are concerned with function types and 
curve systems (see 3.7 above) as applied in the interpretation of 
“ indifference maps ”. 

5.2 Dfflnand functions and curves. 

Our first problem is to express, in symbolic and i^grammatio 
form, the conditions of demand on a consumers' goo40 niarket. We 
limit our discussion to the case where there is pure eoinp€iition 
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amongst oonsumers, where (to use Professor Frisch’s term) each 
consumer acts only aa a “ quantity adjuster ”, This case occurs 
when no individual consumer has any direct influenoe on market 
pricM (which are the same for all consumers), each consumer being 
able to choose only the amounts of the various goods he will take at 
the ruling prices. In other oases (e.g. when consumers have some 
direct influenoe on prices), the construction of the demand relations, 
on the lines described below, automatically breaks down. 

Consider the amount of a definite good X demanded by a market 
consisting of a definite group of consumers. In order to obtain a 
simple representation of the demand for X, we must assume that 

(1) the WMgmber of consumers in the group, 

(2) the tastes or preferences of each individual consumer for all 

the goods on the market, 

(3) the income of each individual consumer, and 

(4) the prices of aU goods other than X itself 

are fixed and known. The amount of X each consumer will take can 
then be considered as uniquely dependent on the price of X ruling 
on the market. By addition, it follows that the total amount of X 
demanded by the market depends uniquely on the market price 
of X. The demand for X can only change if its market price varies. 

This expression of market conditions can be translated at once 
into symbolic form. Let p denote, in definite units, the market 
price of X, and let x denote, in definite units, the amount of X 
demanded by the market. Then a: is a single-valued function of 
p, which can be written, in general, in the symbolic form : 

x = ^{p) the demand function for X. 

The variables x and p take only positive values. 

The demand function can be represented as a demand curve in a 
plane referred to axes Op and Ox along which prices and demands 
are respectively measured. Since we have taken price as the inde- 
pendent variable, we should, ac cording to t he mathe matical oon- 
vention, draw the axis Op horizontally. Since IbEe^days ofltCaraSaJl, 
aowever, the economic convention has been otherwise and the axis 
has been taken vertical. We shall here adopt the economic con- 
trention and a>ll the demand curves we use are referred to a vertical 
price axia. 
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It must be emphasised, at the very outset, that the demand 
relation is a completely static one and does not refer to changes in 
demand over time. The demand function and curve assume a fixed 
situation in which a set of alternative and hypothetical prices are 
given. These prices cannot be taken as those actually ruling on a 
market at successive points of time. 

The demand function and curve can only be specified if the four 
factors given above are known. The /orm of the function and the 
shape of the curve depend on these factors ; if changes occur in any 
of the factors, then the whole form of the demand function and curve 
changes. We can describe this by saying that a a|iange in any 
one of the factors causes a shift in the position of the dbmand curve, 
the new demand curve being different, in shape and location, from 
the old in a way dependent on the nature of the chang^ assumed in 
the factor. A shift in demand, corresponding to a change in the 
demand situation as a whole, must be carefully distinguished from a 
move along a given demand curve. The former imphes a change of 
data and may easily take place over time : the demand curve cai? 
shift over time. The latter implies a hypothetical and non-temporal 
change in price in a given situation. Another way of putting the 
point is to say that the demand function x = <f>(p) has form depend- 
ent on a number of parameters, e.g. the number of consumers, their 
incomes and tastes and the prices of other goods. The parameters 
are fixed for one demand function ; they assume different values 
only for a shift of demand, for a change in the whole demand 
relation. 

To take an illustrative case, suppose the market demand curve for 
sugar has been fixed. The population now increases, the consumers’ 
tastes change m favour of sugar, the prices of tea and coffee fall and 
the income distribution changes so that the poor have more and the 
rich less to spend. We can say that the demand for sugar, at any 
one price whatever, is greater now than it was before. The whole 
demand curve for sugar has shifted to the right. 

We must now examine the general nature of the demand function 
and curve in the light of the economic conditions of demand. The 
first point that arises here concerns the continuity of the variables 
X andp and the demand function itself and it is woriih while treating 
this point at some length since our remarks apply, with little modifi- 
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cation, to other fimotions introduced later. It would appear that 
the demand for (e.g.) sugar can only be defined for a limit^ number 
of isolated prices, for (say) prices at halfpenny intervals from Id. to 
6d. per lb. Given the relevant data, the demand “ curve ” for sugar 
then consists of an isolated set of points in the plane Oxp. The 
adoption of such a discontinuous representation is clearly incon- 
venient for a theoretical and mathematical development of the 
demand problem. Can price be taken, for theoretical purposes, as 
a continuous variable ? There is certainly nothing logically incon- 
sistent in the notion of a continuously variable price. Further, an 
examination of actual practice shows that prices are less discontinu- 
ous than they appear at first sight. Sugar may be quoted at 2|d. 
or 3d. per lb. But it is possible to insert intermediate prices by 
quoting sugar at two lbs. for 6jd. ; at three lbs. for 8d. or 8|d. ; at 
five lbs. for Is. Id., Is. l|d., Is. 2d. or Is. 2|d. ; and so on. Hence, 
unless there are strong reasons to the contrary, it can be safely 
assumed that the price in a demand relation is a continuous variable 
taking all positive values. The 
demand is then uniquely deter- 
mined for each price of this 
continuous range. 

But, even whenp varies con- 
tinuously, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that X varies 
continuously with p, i.e. that 
the demand function is oon- 
tinuous. On the contrary, it 
is reasonable to assume that 
demand varies by a series of 
“ jumps ” a s price increases 
co nt^uoug) ^. 'Demand maylto insensitive to small price changes and 
“ jumps only when price has increased by a definite amount. In 
this case, the demand function has “ jump ” discontinuities at 
certain prices and is a step-fimction of the kind already considered. 
The demand curve takes the form illustrated in Pig. 36. 

It is clearly convenient, for theoretical purposes, to assume that 
ihe demand function and curve are continuous, that demand varies 
continuously with price. There is, at least, nothing that violates our 



Fio. 36 . 
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logical s^ose in this assumption. And it is reasonable to suppose that 
any actual demand conditions, for a large market at least, can be 
“ fitted ” sufficiently well by a continuous demand curve for the 
latter to be assumed. Fig. 35 illustrates a hypothetical fitting of a 
continuous demand curve. It is not proposed, however, to consider 
here the “ fit ” of a continuous demand curve to actual data, even 
if such data can be obtained. We need only notice the convenience 
of the continuous demand function for theoretical purposes and point 
out the limitations of this continuity assumption. We proceed, there- 
fore, on the assumption that demand is a continuous function of a 
continuously variable price. The assumption is madfe for purposes 
of mathematical convenience ; it can be given up, if necessary, at 
the cost of considerable complications in the theory. \ 

5.3 Particular demand functions and curves. 

We come now to an assumption of very different nature from that 
of continuity. It is assumed that the larger is the price the smaller 
is the market demand for the good concerned. The validity of this 
assumption must be examined, in the light of actual conditions, in 
each particular case. In some cases of demand, as Marshall has 
pointed out following Giffen, it is certainly not validi. But it is 
surely appropriate to all usual or “ normal ” cases of demand. Our 
main development can thus proceed on this assumption of falling 
demand, and the theory can be modified where necessary to meet 
any exceptional cases that arise. 

The assumption implies that x decreases as p increases, i.e. that 
the demand function is monotonic decreasing. It follows that the 
inverse function is also monotonic decreasing. We can take either 
demand as dependent on price, or conversely : 

x — j>{p) and p = i}t{x). 

Here, both functions are single-valued, continuous and monotonic 
decreasing. In diagrammatic terms, the demand curve falls con- 
tinuously from left to right and it has the same general appearance 
whether we take Op horizontally or (as we do h^) vertically. 

Further restrictions on the form of the demand relation can now 
be added according to the particular requiremepite of the demand 
problem considered. Fig. 36 shows three general demand curves h 
certain hypothetical and illustrative cases. The first curve A is 
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token to represent the demand of a single family for sugar.* The 
Iprice is measured in pence per lb. and the demand in lbs. per month 
per adult member of the family. No sugar is demanded at prices 
[above Is. 3d. per lb. As the price falls, the demand increases slowly 
lat first, then rather rapidly and finally (for prices below 2d. per lb.) 



Pio. 36 . 

slowly again. The family never demands more than the “ satura- 
tion ” amoimt of 17 lbs. per adult per month. The demand curve 
cuts both axes and is first convex and then concave to the price axis. 
The shape of such a family demand curve can vary, of course, over 
a wide range for different families and different goods. The form 
is given merely as a fairly typical example. 

The demand curve D, is illustrative of the demand of a large 
market for sugar, taken as typical of a good with no closely related 
substitutes. The market demand becomes zero at Is. 9d. per lb., 
no family making any purchases at this or any higher price. The 
demand then increases at an ever increasing rate as the price falls 

* An “ individual ” demand curve of this kind can be regarded as the 
luting case of a market ” demand curve when only one consumer is taken, 
demand curve, in foct, can be de&ied for the whole group of consumers or 
for any particular group of them we care to spemfy. 


U.A. 
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iogioal sense in this assumption. And it is reasonable to suppose that 
any actual demand conditions, for a large market at least, can be 
“ fitted ” sufficiently well by a continuous demand curve for the 
latter to be assumed. Fig. 35 illustrates a hypothetical fitting of a 
continuous demand curve. It is not proposed, however, to ccmsider 
here the “ fit ” of a continuous demand curve to actual data, even 
if such data can be obtained. We need only notice the qonvenience 
of the continuous demand function for theoretical purposes and point 
out the limitations of this continuity assumption. We proceed, there- 
fore, on the assumption that demand is a continuous function of a 
continuously variable price. The assumption is madfe for purposes 
of mathematical convenience ; it can be given up, if necessary, at 
the cost of considerable complications in the theory. ' 

5.3 Particular demand functions and curves. 

We come now to an assumption of very different nature from that 
of continuity. It is assumed that the larger is the price the smaller 
is the market demand for the good concerned. The validity of this 
assumption must be examined, in the light of actual conditions, in 
each particular case. In some cases of demand, as Marshall has 
pointed out following Giffen, it is certainly not valid, But it is 
surely appropriate to all usual or “ normal ” cases of demand. Our 
main development can thus proceed on this assumption of falling 
demand, and the theory can be modified where necessary to meet 
any exceptional cases that arise. 

The assumption implies that x decreases as p increases, i.e. that 
the demand function is monotonic decreasmg. It follows that the 
inverse function is also monotonic decreasing. We can take either 
demand as dependent on price, or conversely : 

« = and p = iji{x). 

Here, both functions are single-valued, continuous and monotonic 
decreasing. In diagrammatic terms, the demand curve falls con- 
tinuously from left to right and it has the same general appearance 
whether we take Op horizontally or (as we do here) vertically. 

Further restrictions on the form of the demand relation can now 
be added according to the particular requirements of the deman^ 
problem considered. Fig. 36 shows three general demand curves in 
oertmn hypothetical and illustrative cases. The first cnzve A ^ 
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itaken to represent the demand of a single family for sugar.* The 
price is measured in pence per lb. and the demand in lbs. per month 
per adult member of the family. No sugar is demanded at prices 
[above Is. 3d. per lb. As the price falls, the demand increases slowly 
iat first, then rather rapidly and finally (for prices below 2d. per lb.) 



Pig. 36 . 

slowly again. The family never demands more than the “ satura- 
tion ” amount of 17 lbs. per adult per month. The demand curve 
outs both axes and is first convex and then concave to the price axis. 
The shape of such a family demand curve can vary, of course, over 
a wide range for different families and different goods. The form Dj 
is given merely as a fairly typical example. 

The demand curve is illustrative of the demand of a large 
market for sugar, taken as typical of a good with no closely related 
substitutes. The market demand becomes zero at Is. 9d. per lb., 
no family making any purchases at this or any higher price. The 
demand then increases at an ever increasing rate as the price falls 

“^individual ” demand curve of this kind can be regarded as the 
miting case of a “ market “ demand curve when only one consumer is taken. 
. demand curve, in fact, can be defined for the whole group of consumers or 
for My partioular group of than we care to ^leoify. 
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until approximately 80 Mn. lbs. pepr month are consumed at v«cy low 
prices. The curve outs both axes and is convex to the price axis at 
all points. As an approximate representation of such a demand, we 
could take a demand curve approadbing the axes “ asymptotically ” 
in the manner of the rectangular hyperbola (see 3.5 above). 

Sugar is a commodity which is well defined and clearly dernwroated 
&om its nearest substitute (say saccharine or jam). But most com- 
mercial commodities are such that there is, in each case, a number 
of closely allied commodities.* The variation can bo obtained in 
many ways, e.g. by change of quality or by trade-marks. The 
demand curve is drawn to illustrate the demaiid for Player’s 
cigarettes, taken as typical of such a commodity. Assuming that 
the price of competing cigarettes is 6d. per packet off ten (a fixed 
price by our assumptions), the demand for Player’s cigarettes is very 
small at 9d. per packet and increases rapidly as th^ price falls, 
becoming very large when the price is 6d. per packet or loss. The 
demand curve cuts the price axis and, since a small price fall results 
in a large increase in demand, it is nearly parallel to the demand axis 
for most of its course. The curve must cut the demand axis at some 
point, but only when the demand is very large compared with that 
at the price of (say) 6d. per packet. 

It is often convenient to represent a demand law by a definite type 
of function, at least as an approximation for a certain range of prices. 
The demand curve is then of definite class, e.g. a straight line or a 
parabola. The following function types can be given as examples of 
suitable demand laws : 

(1) x = —. p=a-bx. (2) x=—-b, 

(S) p = Ja-bx. W p=i{a-bx)’. 

I 

(5) p=za-bxK (6) a;=6p-*+c, P — ' 

1 n 

(7) x—aer^, P=Tlog-. (8) 

0 sc 

Each of these demand laws satisfies the normal ” monotonic de 

* Le. oonuiaodities of the kind considered in the economic theory of “ mono* 
[Kdisiao ” or “ imperfect ” competition. 
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creasing conclitioii^* The variables x and p take only positive values 
and a, b and c are positive constants in each case. If actual numerical 
demand data are available, it may be possible to fit actual values to 
the constants and to draw a definite graph of the demand curve. 

The demand curve of the first law is a downward sloping straight 
line cutting the price axis at the point A where p=a and with 
gradient (referred to the price axis) numerically equal to 6. If the 
values of a and b are 
changed, then the demand 
line shifts in position. If 
a alone varies, the line 
is transposed parallel to 
itself. If b alone varies, 
the line is rotated about 
the point A on the price 
axis. If both a and b 
vary, the line shifts by 
transposition and rota- 
tion. The second dema.nd 
law is {x+h){p ■\-c)=a. 

The demand curve is now 
a rectangular hyperbola with asymptotes parallel to the axes and 
with centre at the point where x= -b and p= - c. The curve is 
restricted, of course, to that part of the rectangular hyperbola in the 
positive quadrant. The demand curve shifts in position when the 
values of a, b and c are varied. Variation in the values of b and c 
alone transposes the curve without change of shape. If b decreases, 
for example, then the curve is shifted bodily to the right. Variation 
in the value of a, however, changes the shape of the demand curve. 
Fig. 37 shows actual oases of linear and hyperbolic demand curves 
drawn &om the demand laws : 

x=15-5p or p = 15-^. 



and 


600 600 , 

-af=- j-20 or ®=- -S* 

p+5 ^ *+20 

In each case, x is the market demand for sugar, in Mn. lbs. per 

aonth, when the price of sugar is p pence jwr lb. 

* The last two oases involve exponential and logarithmic expressions (see 

9.8 below). In case (4), x must bo limited to the interval 0 < as < t . 
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An important instance of the use of parametrio constants is thus 
obtained. If a demand relation is known to be of one of the general 
t 3 rpes quoted above, then the position of the demand curve is fixed 
only when the parameters are given definite values. The values a, 
6 and c are constants under given demand conditions. But a shift 
in demand results when the parameters are changed in value, the 
nature of the shift depending on the particular change adopted. 
Demand laws such as those given above suffice, not only for the 
description of some given demand situation, but also for the shifting 
of the demand situation over time. 

5.4 Total revenue functions and curves. ^ 

The demand for a good X is represented by the twolinverse func- 
tions, and p = iff (x), of the demand law. Wheq the demand 

is X and the price p, the product B=xp is called theVotoZ revenue 
obtainable from this demand and price. It represents the total 
money revenue of the producers supplying the demand and the total 
money outlay of the consumers composing the demand. Now 

B=p(f,{p)=xtli{x), 

i.e. B can be expressed either as a function of the price or as a function 
of the output (= demand). The latter is the more convenient ex- 
pression in most oases (e.g. in relating demand to cost of production) 
and the function B—xtpix) is called the toted revenue function of the 
given demand law. This function, like the demand function itself, 
assumes pure competition amongst consumers. The function is 
represented by the total revenue curve referred to a horizontal axis 
Ox and a vertical axis OB.* The height of the total revenue curve 
thus measures the total revenue obtainable from the output indicated. 

The total revenue function, being obtained from a continuous 
demand function, must itself be continuous. But it is not possible, 
at this stage, to indicate the “ normal ” form of the total revenue 
function consequent upon the assumption of a monotonio decreasing 
demand function. It will be seen later that the form of the total 
revenue function depends on the concept of elasticity of demand (see 
10.7 below). We can simply notice here that B increases or decreasesi 

* The fact that Ox is the obvious axis to take as horizontal for the totM 
revenue curve is one of the reasons for taking Ox as horizontal for the demand 
ourve itsdf. 
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with increasing output according as the demand is (in a very general 
sense) elastic or inelastic. By an elastic demand, for example, we 
mean a demand which increases in greater proportion than the 
corresponding decrease in price. In this case, the revenue obtained 
horn the demand must increase as the demand increases. 

If the form of the demand law is given, however, it is a simple 
matter to deduce the form of the total revenue function and ciuve. 
For example, in the case of the linear demand law p=a-bx,'we have 

R=:ax-bx^. 


This expression can be written in the form 



The total revenue curve is thus a parabola with axis vertical and 
pointing downwards (see 3.4 above). The highest point of the curve 

occurs where Total revenue increases as output increases at 

CL^ CL 

first, reaches a maximum value -r at the output » = ■ , and th®a 

4o 2b 

decreases as output increases furthpr. A total revenue curve of this 
kind, obtained from a b'near demand law, is shown in Fig. 44. 

The total revenue curve contains no reference to the price of the 
good. But the price can be read off the curve quite easily. If P is 
the point on the curve at output x—OM, then 


_B MP 
^~x ~OM 


= gradient of OP. 


Price can be regarded, in fact, as average revenue, i.e. as the revenue 
per unit of the output concerned. As such, it is measured by the 
gradient of the line joining the origin to the appropriate point on the 
total revenue curve. Since price decreases as demand increases, the 
line OP becomes less and less steep as we move to the right along 
the total revenue curve. 


5.5 Cost functions and curves. 

The following assumptions are needed to obtain a simple expres- 
lion of the problem of cost of production. A given firm produces a 
Mngle uniform good X with the aid of certain factors of production. 
[Some of the factors are employed in fixed amounts irrespective of 
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the output of the firm, and it is taken that the exp^diture on these 
factors is known and fixed, llie remaining factors are variable and 
the conditions of their supply are assumed to be known. For 
example, the factors may be obtainable at fixed market prices. 
Further, the technical conditions under which production is carried 
out are taken as known and fixed. Finally, the firm is assumed to 
adjust the employment of the variable factors so that a given output 
a of the good X is obtained at the smallest possible total cost 11. 
Then il is determined when x is given and assumes different values 
as X is changed, i.e. FI depends uniquely on x : 

n=F{x) the total cost function. 

The variables x and /7 are necessarily restricted to pobitive values. 
The function is shown by a total cost curve referred to\a horizontal 
axis Ox and a vertical axis Oil drawn in a plane. The varying 
height of the curve shows the changing total cost of an increasing 
output. 

The total cost function and curve are static constructions relating 
to various alternative and hypothetical outputs produced under 
given conditions. They do not describe the variation of cost and 
output over time. The form of the function F depends oin such con- 
ditions as the technique of production and the conditions of supply 
of the variable factors of production. The function and curve are 
fixed only for given conditions and are completely changed in form if 
any of the conditions are varied. For example, if the technique of 
production is improved by an invention or if the wages of the labour 
employed fall, then the cost function is changed so that the cost of 
any given output is less than before and the total cost curve shifts 
to a new position below the old curve. 

It should be noticed that the total cost function and curve are 
“ minimal ” concepts. By varying the employment of the variable 
factors, a given output can be produced at various total costs of 
.which only the smallest is used to define the total cost function. In 
diagrammatic terms, the ordinate of a point on the total cost curve 
represents the least cost of producing the output concerned and the 
same output could be produced at larger costs shown by poin^ 
vertically above the point taken on the curve. The positive quadrahl 
of the plane OxII is thus divided into two areas by the ourve ; poinb 
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in the area above the curve correspond to total costs at which the 
outputs concerned could be produced while points in the area below 
the curve represent total costs too small for production of the out- 
puts. The total cost curve is the lower boundary of the area repre- 
senting possible cost situations. But, since we usually need consider 
only the lowest cost of any output, we are interested in the cost curve 
rather than in the area above it. 

For purposes of mathematical convenience, the single-valued cost 
function can be taken as continuous. Further, under “ normal ” 
conditions with at least one factor of production fixed, it is assumed 
that there are fixed “ overhead ” costs, incurred even when no out- 
put is produced, and that variable costs increase as output increases.* 
The total cost curve, therefore, cuts the vertical axis at a point above 
the origin and rises continuously from left to right. Fig. 38 shows a 



total cost curve of “ normal ” form appropriate to a hypothetical 
case of a sugar refinery ; overhead costs are £250 per week and total 
cost increases with output, reaching a value of £1250 per week when 
the weekly output of sugar is 80 tons. 

It is sometimes convenient, at least for approximate represen- 
tations of cost over a limited range of outputs, to take the total cost 

* If ^ oonsider aa industry instead of a firm and take all the factors of 
^duction as variable, then overhead costs are zero. Or, we may consider 
" T the total variable costs of a firm and neglect overhead costs. In either 
the normal form of the total coat curve is similar to that given here 
scept that it now starts from the origin. 
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function of some particoJax form. The following are t 3 rpes of cost 
functions appropriate to the “ normal ” case : 

(1) J7=aa;+6. (ii/i7=aa;* +6a; +c. 

(3) i7=*yoa; 4-6 +c. (4) TI =ax* ~ bx* +cx +d. 


(6) J7=oiB 4-4. 
' ' x+c 


( 6 ) n=ax^—+d, 

sr4-c 


(7) n=ae*’‘. (8) 4-4. ^ 

The parameters a, b, c and 4 are positive in each case. In case (2), 
the total cost curve is a parabola with axis pointing vertically up- 
wards and with vertex to the left of the origin at 0 ^= 

the curve is limited to the positive quadrant, 
the parabola rising continuously from left 
graphed in Fig. 46 below represents the cost 

n=^x^+5x+2Q0, 


LL UUllOmi/S U1 ttU ttlAv U1 

to rightl The curve 
curve 


where £77 per week is the total cost of an output of x tons of sugar 
per week in a sugar refinery. 

The parameters in cost functions of types such as those above 
enable us to allow for shifts in cost. A cost curve given by (2), for 
example, is fixed if a, 6 and c have given values. As the parameters 
are changed, so the whole cost curve shifts in position corresponding 
to some change in the conditions under which the firm operates. An 
increase in c represents a rise in overhead costs and the cost curve 
shifts upwards without change of form. Changes in a and 6, on the 
other hand, correspond to modifications in variable cost and the 
cost curve is changed in shape as well as in position. 

At any output, the ratio of total cost to output defines average cost 
or cost per unit of output. Denoting average cost by rr and using 
Fig. 38, we have 


HMP 
X ~ OM 


= gradient of OP, 


and average cost is read off the total cost curve as the gradient of the 
line joining the point on the curve to the origin. Since average cost 
varies with output, we have the average cost function n=f{x) where 

and a corresponding average cost curve referred 
axes Ox and Dtt in a plane. The form of this function is to be 
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obtain^ firom that of the total cost function. For example, if total 
cjost is given by the function (2) above, then 

n=ax +0 +- . 

X 

Here ?r— as x-*-0 and as x-*-oc , i.e. the average cost curve must 
fall as output increases at small outputs and rise at large outputs. 
In the particular case of the sugar refinery already quoted, the 
average cost curve is of the form shown by the curve a.o. of Fig. 46. 
The average cost function, unlike the total cost function, is not 
necessarily monotonic. 

5.6 Other functions and curves in economic theory. 

It is appropriate, in some problems, to represent the conditions 
of supply of a good in a way analogous to those of demand. Suppose, 
for example, that a market consists of individuals who bring fixed 
stocks of various gpods to a market-place for exchange amongst 
themselves. K there is pure competition amongst the individuals, 
the market prices (in money terms) of aU goods being given, then 
each individual determines by how much he will increase or 
decrease his stock of any one good. If he wishes to increase his 
stock, he forms part of the demand for the good ; if he decreases his 
stock, he contributes to the supply of the good. Then, if all prices 
other than that of the good concerned are fixed, the total demand 
and the total supply of the good are defined, by addition over the 
whole market, as dependent upon the price. The demand and 
supply functions are exactly similar, supply being negative demand, 
and it can be taken that the functions are single-valued, continuous 
and monotonic, demand increasing and supply decreasing as price 
decreases. 

A different representation of demand and supply is appropriate to 
simple problems of international trade.* Two countries A and B 
exchange two goods X and F, country A producing only X and 
country B only Y. It is assumed that the conditions of production 
and the supply of resources are given in each country. Then country 
can determine uniquely the amount of X it is willmg to offer in 
j[exchange for any given amoimt of F, i.e. the amount of X offered 

' See Harshall, The Pure Theory of Foreign Trade (1879). 
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is a single-valued function of the amount of F taken, a function 
which appears as the demand and offer cvroe of country A (when 
referred to axes Oxy in a plane). A similar function and curve is 
defined for country B, the good Y being offered and X demanded. 
These curves differ from those previously defined in that they are 
referred to axes along which amounts of two goods are measured. 
The prices of the goods do not appear explicitly. But, if P is any 
point on the demand and offer curve of the country A, then the 
gradient, referred to Ox, of the line OP gives the amount of Y taken 
in exchange per unit of X, i.e. it gives the price cff X in terms 
of Y. A similar price can be defined, as a ratio of exchange, for the 
country B. \ 

We assumed, in 6.6 above, that only a single good iras produced 
by the given firm. A first approach to a more general! problem can 
be made by assuming that a firm produces two goods X and Y under 
given technical conditions and making use of fixed supplies of certain 
factors of production. The total cost of production is now given 
and the interest lies entirely in the varying amoimts of the two 
goods that can be produced. If a given amoimt x of the good X is 
produced, then the fixed resources of the firm can be adjusted so as to 
produce the largest amount y of the other good Y compatible with 
the given production of X. Here y is a single-valued function of x 
which can be taken as continuous and monotonic decreasing ; the 
larger the amount of X required, the smaller is the amount of 7 
obtainable. Conversely, if x is the largest amount of X that can be 
produced jointly with a given amount y of Y, then x is a single- 
valued, continuous and decreasing fimction of y. The two functions 
must be inverse to each other, i.e. two aspects of a single relation 
between the amounts of X and Y produced, a relation imposed 
by the condition of given resources. In symbols, we can write the 
relation 

P(x, y)=0, 

&ving y-}(x) and x=g{y), 

where / and g are single-valued and decreasing functions to be inter- 
preted in the way described. The relation, F (x, y) =0, can be called 
the transformation function of the firm and it serves to show th^v 
alternative productive possibilities of the given supplies of the 
foctors. The corresponding transformatum curve in the plane Oxy 
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is cut by parallels to either axis in only single points and is downward 
sloping to both Ox and Oy.* Further, it can be taken, in the 
“ normal ” case, that the production of Y decreases at an increasing 
rate as the production of X is increased, and conversely. The trans- 
formation curve is thus concave to the origin. Fig. 39 shows a 



‘ normal ” transformation curve in the hypothetical case of a firm 
producing two grades of steel with given supplies of labour, raw 
materials and equipment. The transformation curve, it should be 
noticed, is a “ maximal ” concept and forms the outer boimdary of 
the productive possibilities. Any point within the curve corresponds 
to productions of X and Y possible with the given resources while 
productions represented by points outside the curve cannot bo 
obtained no matter what adjustments of the given resources are 
made. 

The analysis can be generalised to allow for the use of given re- 
sources in the production of different goods, not at the same time, 
but in different periods of time. In the simplest problem, it is 
assumed that a firm, with given technical conditions and given pro- 
ductive resources, can arrange production in two years in various 

• The curve is sometimes called a “ production indiSerence curve ”, a 
erminology which is not to be recommended since the curve has little in 
'common with the indifference curves described below. The term “trans- 
formation curve” is used (e.g.) by Hayek, Utility Analysis and Interest, 
Economic Journal, 1036. 
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ways. It is oonvenient here to take incomes rathor than physical 
production, i.e. to take the resources of the firm as producing, 
according to their allocation, various incomes this year and various 
incomes next year. Then, for a given income of £x this year, the 
iSrm can determine the largest income £y obtainable next year from 
its resources. Conversely, the largest present income {Sx) can be 
found if next year’s income {£y) is given. There is thus a transfor- 
mation function relating incomes in the two years, a function very 
similar to the transformation function described above and subject, 
in the “ normal ” case, to similar conditions. The corresponding 
transformation curve can be taken as downward sloping and concave 
to the origin ; as the income desired this year increafies, the income 
obtainable next year decreases continuously and at an ibver increasing 
rate.* \ 

5.7 Indifference curves for consumers’ goods. \ 

The economic problems to which we turn now are interpreted, not 
in terms of a single function or curve, but with the aid of a function 
type or a curve system. The first of these problems is concerned 
with the choice of an individual consumer (e.g. a family) in respect 
of the whole range of consumers’ goods available on a market. In 
order to obtain a simple representation, we take the case where only 
two goods X and Y appear in the consumer’s budget and, to this 
extent, the problem is over-simplified. The basic assumption now 
is that the consumer distributes his expenditure on the two goods 
according to a definite “ scale of preferences ”. His “ tastes ”, on 
this assumption, are such that he can arrange ail possible purchases 
of the goods in ascending order of preference and, given any two 
alternative sets of purchases, he can either tell which purchases are 
preferable or say that they are indifferent to him. 

The precise expression of this assumption can be most easily given 
first in diagrammatic terms. Measuring purchases of the two goods 
along axes Ox and Oy selected in a plane, any set of purchases (so 
much of X and so much of Y) is represented by a point P with co- 
ordinates (a:, y) which measure the respective amounts of X and J 
purchased. If we start with a given set of purchases represented 

• This transformation curve is called, by Professor Irving FMier, the “ : 
vestment opportunity line See Fisher, The Theory of Intereat (1980), 
264 et eeq. 
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ft point Po(^o> yo)> then all other possible purchases can be 
into three groups, those preferable to, those which are less preferable 
than, and those which are on a level of indifference with the basic 
purchases {xq, y^). The third group of purchases is represented by 
a set of points, Pq, Pi, Pj, , making up a certain curve. This is 
called the indifference curve, corresponding to the level of prefer- 
ence associated with the original purchases (r®, y^). Now take any 
purchases {Xq, yf/) not included in the indifference group already 
defined. A second group of indifferent purchases can be defined at 
the level of preference of {x^, y^') and represented by a set of points. 
Pot Pi » » • • • » “ifl'king up another mdifference curve. This process 
can be continued until all possible sets of purchases have been in- 
cluded, and the final result is a whole system of indifference curves, 
each curve consisting of points at one level of indifference. Further, 
by the basic assumption, the mdifference curves themselves can be 
arranged in ascending order of preference, i.e. according to the pre- 
ferences shown by the individual for the various levels of indifference 
attached to the curves. The indifference map, consisting of the whole 
set of indifference curves, serves to describe completely the indi- 
vidual’s scale of preferences for the two goods. To compare any two 
purchases as regards preference, we need only determine whether 
the corresponding points lie on “ higher ”, “ lower ” or the same 
indifference curves. 

The basic assumption tells us only that some indifference map 
can be assumed. The continuity assumption is now added for 
purposes of theoretical convenience. It is assumed, firstly, that the 
individual can vary his purchases of each good continuously and, 
secondly, that the variation from one set of purchases to indifferent 
purchases is continuous. This assumption has, of course, no justifi- 
cation except as an approximation and on grounds of expediency. 
Each indifference curve can now be taken as continuous and the 
whole set of curves appear in a continuously variable order of 
ascending preference. 

Finally, we add three assumptions limiting the form of the in- 
ference map in the “ normal ” case of consumer’s choice. The 

Bt is the very reasonable assumption that no indifference curve 
|interseot8 itself or any other indifference curve. This means that 
there is only one direction of variation from a given set of purchases 
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Mrliioh leaves the consumer indifferent and that no set of purchases 
can be at two levels of indifference. The second assumption is that 
the level of preference increases as we move across the indifference 
map in the N.E. direction in the plane Oxy. This fixes the order 
of ascending preference of indifference curves and implies that the 
consumer deems himself “ better off ” whenever he increases his 
purchases of both goods. From this reasonable assumption, it follows 
that the level of preference can only remain unchanged if an increase 
in the purchase of one good is offset by a decrease in the purchase of 
the other, i.e. the indifference curves are downward sloping. The 
third assumption is that each indifference ciurve is conv^ to each axis 
of reference, implying that ever larger and larger increases in the 
purchase of one good are required to compensate (i.u to preserve 
a given level of indifference) for a steadily decreasing purchase of tlie 
other good. It may be objected that this last assumption is not 
reasonable as a universal, or even usual, condition. This may be so, 
in which case the indifference curves must be assumed to be of other 
forms. But the assumption can be retained to cover “ normal ” 
cases until we find that our theory based on it fails to account for 
observable facts. 

Since the consumer’s preferences for two goods are represented by 
a system of curves, the analytical expression of the problem follows 
fix)m the considerations of 3.7 above. The indifference map has the 
property that one and only one curve of the system passes through 
each point of the positive quadrant of the plane Oxy. The complete 
map corresponds, therefore, to a functional relation between x and y 
involving one parameter a which can be separated off as shown in 
the general expression ; 

y)=o- 

Here ^{x, y) is a continuous expression in the amounts x and y of 
the two goods purchased by the consumer. The variables x and y, 
and the parameter o, take only positive values. If the value of a is 
fixed, we obtain the equation of one definite indifference curve of the 
system. Different indifference curves arise when the value of a is 
changed. The parameter a is thus associated with the particula 
level of preference which corresponds to the purchases x and y of tl 
two goods ; it is an “ indicator ” of the ordinal and non-measurable 
concept of preference or “ utility 
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The foUot^dng are actual examples of fimctional relations suitable 
for the explosion of a " normal ” scale of preferences for two con- 
sumers’ goods : 

V. A-h 

(1) , , -=a, where 0<ar<a(A- 

a - vy +« 

(2) {x +k) -a, where 

(3) a; -i-y +'«/2xy =a, where 0<a;<a. 

Here a is the parameter of each preference scale and h and k are 
positive constants. Figs. 24, 26 and 26 show indifference maps 
drawn from relations of the above types and illustrates the fact 
that the preference scales are of “ normal ” form. 

It must be emphasised that the whole indifference map, given by 
(f,(x, y)=a, is needed to describe the preferences of the consumer. 
The parameter a is an essential part of the description. To allow for 
changes in the consumer’s tastes we must modify the form of the 
whole indifference map. It is the fimction ^ {x, y) which reflects the 
particular tastes of the consumer ; the form of ^ is fixed for given 
tastes and is modified whenever tastes change in any way. These 
remarks can be illustrated by the relations (1) and (2) quoted above. 
The constants h and k have fixed values for a given indifference map 
hut, by changing their values, we modify the whole map and allow 
for changes in the complex of preferences of the consumer. Hence, 
in representing a scale of preferences by a relation such as (1) or (2), 
the variation of the parameter a gives the different curves of the 
indifference map while the constants h and k, given in value for a 
given complex of tastes, are changed only when we wish to consider 
the results of varying tastes.* 

5.8 Indifference curves for the flow of income over time. 

A system of indifference curves, very similar in nature to that for 

* It is important to be clear on the use of parameters here. The parameters 
of a demand or cost curve relate to extern^ factors (e.g. the number of con* 
sinners or the prices of the factors of production). In a given situation, there 
is only a single demand or cost curve. As the situation changes, the parameters 
take different values and the curve shifts in position. But a given situation as 
regards consxuners’ preferences is described by a whole system of curves and 
|a parameter is needed to take us from one curve to another. If the situation 
[itself changes, we must add other parameters in order to change the whole 
[system of curves. The varying tastes of a consumer axe described by the 
shifting of a system of curves, i.e. by a system of a system of ourvoe. 
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wliioh leaves the consumer indifferent and that no set of purchases 
can be at two levels of indifference. The second assumption is that 
the level of preference increases as we move across the indifference 
map in the N.E. direction in the plane Oxy. This fixes the order 
of ascending preference of indifference curves and implies that the 
consumer deems himself “ better off ” whenever he mcreases his 
purchases of both goods. From this reasonable assumption, it follows 
that the level of preference can only remain unchanged if an increase 
in the purchase of one good is offset by a decrease in the purchase of 
the other, i.e. the indifference curves are downward shping. The 
third assumption is that each indifference curve is convex to each axis 
of reference, implying that ever larger and larger increases in the 
purchase of one good are required to compensate (i.e\ to preserve 
a given level of mdifference) for a steadily decreasing purchase of the 
other good. It may be objected that this last assumption is not 
reasonable as a universal, or even usual, condition. This' may be so, 
in which case the indifference curves must be assumed to be of other 
forms. But the assumption can be retained to cover “ normal ” 
cases imtil we find that our theory based on it fails to account for 
observable facts. 

Since the consumer’s preferences for two goods are repi^esented by 
a system of curves, the analytical expression of the problem follows 
from the considerations of 3.7 above. The indifference map has the 
property that one and only one curve of the system passes through 
each point of the positive quadrant of the plane Oxy. The complete 
map corresponds, therefore, to a functional relation between x and y 
involving one parameter a which can be separated off as shown in 
the general expression : 

y)=a. 

Here (j>{x, y) is a continuous expression in the amounts x and y of 
the two goods purchased by the consumer. The variables x and y, 
and the parameter o, take only positive values. If the value of a is 
fixed, we obtain the equation of one definite indifference curve of tlie 
system. Different indifference curves arise when the value of a is 
changed. The parameter a is thus associated with the particulftf 
level of preference which corresponds to the purchases x and y of tlft^ 
two goods ; it is an “ indicator ” of the ordinal and non-measurable 
concept of preference or “ utility 
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The fallowing are actual examples of functional relations suitaM® 
for the expression of a “ normal ” scale of preferences for two con- 
sumers’ goods : 

(1) p=:^=o, where Jk) -h, 

h-xjy -itk 

(2) {x+h){y +k)—a, where -h. 

h 

(3) x+y+s/2xy=a, where 0<a:<a, 

tfere a is the parameter of each preference scale and h and h are 
positive constants. Figs. 24, 26 and 26 show indifference maps 
drawn from relations of the above tj^es and illustrates the fact 
that the preference scales are of “ normal ” form. 

It must be emphasised that the whole indifference map, given by 
y)=a, is needed to describe the preferences of the consumer. 
The parameter a is an essential part of the description. To allow for 
changes in the consumer’s tastes we must modify the form of the 
whole indifference map. It is the function <f>{x, y) which reflects the 
particular tastes of the consumer ; the form of ^ is fixed for given 
tastes and is modified whenever tastes change in any way. These 
remarks can be illustrated by the relations (1) and (2) quoted above. 
The constants h and k have fixed values for a given indifference map 
but, by changing their values, we modify the whole map and allow 
for changes in the complex of preferences of the consumer. Hence, 
in representing a scale of preferences by a relation such as (1) or (2), 
the variation of the parameter a gives the different curves of the 
indifference map while the constants h and k, given in value for a 
given complex of tastes, are changed only when we wish to consider 
the results of var 3 dng tastes.* 

5.8 Indifference curves for the flow of income over time. 

A system of indifference curves, very similar in nature to that for 

* It is important to be clear on the use of parameters here. The parameters 
of a demand or cost curve relate to external factors (e.g. the numoOT of con- 
sumers or the prices of the factors of production). In a given situation, there 
is only a single demand or cost curve. As the situation changes, the j^ameters 
take different values and the curve shifts in position. But a given situation as 
ij regards consumers’ preferences is described by a whole system of curves and 
in parameter is needed to take us from one curve to another. If the situation 
: itself changes, we must add other parameters in order to change the whole 
[system of curv^. I^e varying tastes of a consumer are described by the 
shifting of a sysbmn of curves, i.o. by a system of a S3rstem of curves. 
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consumers’ goods, can be defined to describe a rather wider economic 
problem. An individual consumer can be assumed to act according 
to a scale of preferences, not only for goods purchased in one period 
of time, but also for goods bought in successive periods. But the 
discontinuous “ flow ” of purchases over time can be analysed on 
exactly similar lines to purchases at one time. In order to obtain 
a convenient representation of the wider problem, severe simplifying 
assumptions must be made. We assume that the consumer takes 
into account purchases of goods made in only two successive years 
and that lus income can be taken as an indicator of his preferences 
for the actual collection of purchases made in either year. We can 
then speak of the consumer’s preferences for various (groupings of 
this year’s and next year’s incomes, so much to spenmnow and so 
much to spend next year. \ 

On the basic assumption of a scale of preferences for tl^ and next 
year’s income, the consumer’s time preferences for inc(We can be 
represented by a system of indifference curves in a plane referred to 
axes along which we measure the amounts of this year’s income {x) 
and of next year’s income (y). One income grouping (so much this 
year and so much next year) can be compared with another grouping 
by the position of the corresponding points on the indifference map. 
The groupings are indifferent to the consumer if the points lie on 
one indifference curve ; one grouping is preferred to the other if it 
lies on a “ higher ” indifference curve. The income indifference map 
corresponds to a function type of the form 

y)=a, 

where ^(a;, y) is a given relation between x and y and where o is a 
positive parameter indicating the level of preference for the incomes 
X and y. The indifference map can be assumed to be continuous, 
the curves being non-intersecting, downward sloping and convex to 
the axes. Preference for income combinations, as indicated by a, 
must increase as we move across the indifference map in the N.E. 
direction. These limitations on the form of the indifference map are 
intended to apply to the “ normal ” case of a consumer’s preferences 
for income over time and they are similar to the limitations imposed 
in the previous problem of purchases of goods made at one time. *■ 
Further properties of the indifference map for incomes can also be^ 
assumed in ** normal ” cases. If neither income is large, the indifier- 
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ence curves must be steeply moHned to Ox (the axis of present 
income) since some of this year’s income will only be sacrificed in 
return for relatively large additions to next year’s income. As the 
combined income of the two years increases, the curves tend to 
become less steep and, when both incomes are large, they approxi- 
mate closely to straight lines inclined (negatively) at an angle of 46®. 
The addition to next year’s inoome will then be little larger than the 
loss to this year’s income for which it compensates. It is seen that 
the curve system of Fig. 24 is suitable for the representation of such 
an income indifference map. The analytical expression is 

— {0^x^a{h- Jk) -h), 
h-sly ■‘tk 

where a is the parameter indicating the level of preference for the 
incomes x and y in the two years. Fixed positive values must be 
given to h and k if the consumer’s preferences for income are known. 
These values are only changed when the whole scale of income pre- 
ferences is modified. 


EXAMPLES V 


Economic functions and curves 


1. The price of a certain brand of tea is p pence per pound and it is found 
that the market demand is x thousand pounds per week where 


p . 

20 

24 

28 

30 

32 

36 

40 

X 

82-6 

70-8 

631 

60-7 

650 

48-9 

39-8 


Represent these demands graphically and show that the demand law is 
approximately of the linear form a; = 120 - 2p. Then graph the total revenue 
curve and find the largest revenue obtainable. 


2. A cheap gramophone sells at &p and it is known that the demand, 
X hundred machines per year, is given by 

^ fi 

p +6 

Plot a graph of the demand curve. At what price does the demand tend to 
vanish? Draw a graph of the total revenue curve and determine at what 
price and output the total revenue is greatest. 

3. A firm selling toothpaste investigates the form of the demand for its 
product by fixing different prices in four successive periods. It is found that 
the necessary outputs are 


Price (d. per tube) 

9 

12 

16 

18 

Output (tubes per week) 

1030 

900 

796 

715 
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Choosing suitable scales^ plot the total revenue for these outputs grapliically. 
Show that total revenue can be taken approximately as a linear function of 
output. Deduce the demand law. 

4. What type of demand curve corresponds to the demand law 



where a and c are positive constants? Show that there is some demand no 
matter how large the price. Is there any limit to the extent of the demand 
for small prices? Show that total revenue falls steadily as output rises and 
compare with the case of the previous example. 


5. Examine the demand curve p=- 


where a and b are positive 

constants. Show that the demand increases from zero to indefinitely large 
amoimts as the price falls. What type of curve is the total revenue curve? 
Show that revenue increases continuously to a limiting value ind contrast this 
case with that of the previous example. ^ 

6. From a consideration of the total revenue curves obtained in the 

previous two examples, why can we say that these demand laws are not 
typical of ordinary demands, except as approximations for limited ranges of 
prices? ^ 

7. Of what type is the demand curve p =—55^= -f c, where a, 6 and c are 

a 

positive constants? ^ is small, show that a relatively small fall in price 


increases the demand from zero to a large amoimt. Is this a suitable approxi- 
mate demand law for (e.g.) Player’s cigarettes? 


8 . A speculative builder of working-class tenements rents each tenement 
at p shillings per week. It is known that 

where x is the number of tenements let per week. Graph this demand law. 
Is it the kind of law you would expect here ? 

9. Find a? as a function of p from the demand law p = •/a -bx. Show that 
the demand curve is an arc of a parabola with its axis parallel to Ox, Locate 
the vertex and indicate the shape of the curve. 


10. The number (x) of persons per day using a motor coach service to 
Southend is related to the fare ( p shillings) charged by the law 



Show that the demand curve is a parabola and locate its vertex. Also graph 
the total revenue curve, showing that revenue rises rapidly to a maximum 
before falling off slowly. Generalise by considering the demand law 
p =(a - 6*)*, where a and 6 are positive constants. 


11. If a; is the number (in hundreds) of business men travelling by the 
8.15 a.ra, train from Southend to London when the return fare is p shiilings, 
the demand law is 




100 


Draw the demand curve, show that it is a parabola arid locate the vertex. 
Also draw the total revenue curve and find at what fare the revenue is sreatest 
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Contrast the fonm and eccKaomio iuterpretationa of the demand curves in this 
and the previous example. 

12. At a chanty performanoe at the local cinema, it is known that the 

attendance at a uniform charge of p pence will be » - 6, where o and 6 are 

constants. It is found that the cinema, which has 3000 seats, is half-filled 
when Is. is charged but that only one-sixth of the seats are empty at 9d. 
Find the constants a and b. Deduce the charge that fills the cinema and show, 
if all the proceeds go to the charity, that the letter benefits most in this case. 

13. In the case of “ constant ” costs 11 = 005 + 6 , show that the average cost 
curve is a rectangular hyjierbola, average cost falling continuoxisly towards 
the value a as output increases. A b^der of small bungalows has fixed 
“ overheads ” of £6000 per year and other costs are always £300 per bungalow. 
Graph the curve showing average cost per bungalow when a variable number 
X is built per year. 

14. A fixed plant is used tp manufacture radio sets and, if x sets are turned 
out per week, the total variable cost is £(3o; +iiVa5*). Show that average 
variable cost increases steadily with output. 

15. If the overheads of the plant of the previous example are £100 per week, 
fin d the average cost in terms of the output and draw the average cost curve. 
"What is the least value of average costT 

16. A coal retailer buys coal at a list price of 40 shillings per ton. He is 
allowed a discoimt per ton directly proportional to the monthly purchase, the 
discount being 1 shilling per ton when he takes 100 tons per month. His over- 
heads are £50 per month. Obtain total and average cost as functions of his 
monthly purchase (» tons) and draw ttie corresponding curves for purchases 
up to 1000 tons per month. 

17. The electricity works in a small town produces x thousand units per day 
at a total cost of £(2v'40x-176 + 90) per day. Draw the total cost curve. 
Express the average cost, in pence per vmit, as a function of x, draw the 
average cost curve and show that, as output increases above a certain 
minimum, average cost decreases rapidly. 

18. The total variable cost of a monthly output of x tons by a firm producing 
a valuable metal is £(t'i 5 a:* -3a;* + 60a:) and the fixed cost is £300 per month. 
Draw the average cost curve when cost includes (a) variable costs only, and 
(6) all costs. Find the output for minimum average cost in each case. Show 
that the output giving least average variable cost is leas than that giving least 
average (fix^ and variable) cost. 

19. A firm produces an output of x tons of a certain product at a total 
variable cost given by 

i7 =085* - 6a5* + c®. 

Show that the average cost curve is a parabola, find the output for least 
average cost and the corresponding value of average cost. 

20. A tobacco manufsiOturer produces x tons per day at a total cost of 

®(*+ 200 ) 

^4(® + 100)‘ 

’’ Graph the total and average cost curves and show that average cost decreases 
continuously from 10s. per lb. towards a lower limit of 6s. per lb. 
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SI. Generalise the previous example by taking the total oost as 


n=ax 


a; 4-6 
aj+c 


» 


where a, b and e are positive constants (b >c). Show that total oost increases, 
cmd average cost decreases, as output increases. Of what type is the average 
cost ciurveJ 


22. If the tobacco manufacturer produces at a total oost of 

/ + +6o| 

1400 (ar + 400) ^ / 


when his output is x tons per day, draw the graphs of the total and average 
cost curves. Describe the way in which total oost increases with output and 
find the output at which average cost is least. 

Generalise to show that the total cost function ^ 

IT=ax*^-^ +d 

x + c . 

gives total and average cost curves of “ normal '* form. ' 

28. On the market of a country town, butter is brought tor sale from the 
surrotmding district weekly. It is found that the weekly supply (x lbs.) 
depends on the price (pd. per lb.) according to \ 

aj = 100\^^^ + 160. 

From a graph of the supply curve, show that there is no supply at any price 
less than Is. per lb. and that the supply increases continuously as the price 
increases above Is. per lb. Generalise by considering x—a^lp -6+c, where 
a, b and c are positive, as a tsrpical supply law. 


24. English cloth is exchanged for German linen. The amount of cloth 
{y million yards per year) offered by England in exchange for i given amount 
{x million yards per year) of linen is given by 

_a!(66 -»)• 

2400 

The amount of linen offered by Germany for a given amount of cloth is 

y(25 -y) 

QB ZmZ ■ ■■■ ■■ ■ ■■■■i # 

10 

Bepresent these conditions diagrammatically and show that, for equilibrium, 
10 million yards of cloth exchange against 16 million yards of linen. 


25. With a given plant and given supplies of labour, raw material, etc., a 
chocolate firm can produce two “ lines ” in various proportions. If x thousand 
lbs. of one line are produced per year, then 

600 , 

thousand lbs. per year is the output of the other Une. Bepresent the con- 
ditions graphically. What kind of curve is this transformation curve? 


26. A man derives £x from his business this year and £,y next year. By 
alternative uses of his resources, he can vary x and y according to 


y = 1000- 


250’ 


Graph the transformation curve. If he wants £760 next year, how much can 
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he <nit of the business this year? Qmeralise by showing that yszb-— 

(X 

represents a “ normal ” case in this type of problem if the constants o and b 
are such that b >a. What is the transformation curve? 

27, If a coal mine works x men per shift, the output per shift is 



tons of coal. Draw a graph to show the way in which output varies with the 
number of men and find the size of the shift for maximmn output. Express 
the average product per man as a function of x, draw the corresponding curve 
and show that it is a parabola. When is average product greatest? 

28. A consumer’s indifference map for two goods X and Y is defined by 

4_s/y + 1 

* —Cl* 

x + 4 

Draw a graph showing the five indifference curves for the values 2, 3, 4, 6, 6 
of the parameter a. Verify that they are of “ normal ” form. 

29. The relation (x + l)(y + 2) =2o defines a system of curves. Draw a 
graph showing the curves, in the positive quadrant, for o = 2, 3, 4, 6, 6. Are 
these curves suitable indifference curves for the case where an individual can 
derive incomes of £x and % in two years? 

30. Consider the form of the indifference map given by the relation 

(x +h)‘Jy +k=a, 

where h and k are fixed positive constants. Draw graphically a selected 
number of the curves in the case h=2,k = l, and in the case fe = 1, lb = 1. Show 
that one case is suitable for the indifference map for two consiuners* goods 
and the other for incomes in two years. 



CHAPTER VI 


DERIVATIVES AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 
6.1 latroduction. 

Havino made clear the nature of some of the iunda|uentai ideas of 
the mathematical technique, we find ourselves in a position to attack 
one of the central problems of mathematics, the problem with which 
we are concerned m the “ differential calculus If v is given as a 
function of x, then the value of y is determined by, andlchanges with, 
the value allotted to a:. It is clearly important to devise a method 
of comparing the changes in y with those in x from, which they are 
derived, of measuring the raie at which y changes when x changes 
In the differential calculus, we make precise what we mean by the 
rate of increase or decrease of a function, we set out a method o 
evaluating these rates for various funqtions and we systematise thi 
problem by introducing convenient symbols, processes and rules 
In the words of Professor Whitehead, the differential caJculu 
is the ‘^systematic consideration of the rates of increase o 
functions 

In the present chapter, it is proposed first to treat the problem ( 
defining and measuring rates of change from the purely analytic 
point of view. It is then found that a very important diagrammat 
interpretation of the problem can be given. Finally, since the io 
portance of any mathematical method depends on its use in inte 
preting scientific phenomena, we shall consider quite generally tl 
applicability of our new concepts in a wide range of scientific studie 
The development of the practical technique of dealing with o 
problem will be given in the following chapter. 

We can begin by considering special functions of simple form, 
in the function y-x*, we increase the value of x from one defini 
value *1 to a larger value x^, the value of the function increases frc 
Xi* to «,*. The variable x is increased by amount -asi) and t 
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jrresponding increase m the function is (a;#* - Xj^), The average rate 
if increase of the function per unit increase in x is then 

- J - ~ +«!*« +«#*. 

•^2 


in expression which depends on both and Zj.. The average rate of 
icrease is dependent on the value of x from which we start and on 
)he amount of increase allotted to x. 

Consider, now, only those increases which start from a definite 
mlue of X. Adopting a different notation, let x be the fixed original 
ralue of X and h the amount of the increase allotted. As x is 
ncreased from x to (x+h), the function increases by an amount 
(x +h)* - a;®} and the average rate of increase is 


{x +A)* - a:® 
h 


= 3a;® +3a:^ +h*, 


(rhich is taken aa dependent on the variable increase hinx. 

As the value of h becomes smaller, the average rate of increase 
seen to approach the limiting value 3x® which we term the 
instantaneous) rate of increase of the function at the point x. 
lence, by definitiW, the rate of increase of the function ftt 
he point a; is 


Lim 

A-M) 


{x +hY - aJ* 
h ' 


3a;®. 


Tlie average rate of increase of the function is a perfectly definite 
Ducept for any actual increase hmx however small. On the other 
liand, the instantaneous rate of increase is a limiting and abstract 
^oncept, the limiting value approached by the average rate of 
icrease as smaller and smaller increases in x are allotted. It will be 
lund that, although scientific phenomena are expressed directly 
[y means of average rates of increase, mathematical analysis finds 
more convenient to treat the related abstract concept of the 
astantaneous rate of increase. The mathematically significant fact 
: that a function is tending to increase at a certain rate at a definite 
aint, not that it actuatty increases at a certain average rate over a 
efinite range of values of the variable. 

The instantaneous rate of mcrease has a value for any value of x 
care to select. The rate of increase of a;® is 3aj® when we measure 
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it at the point x. So, the rate of increase of at the point «=lis3, 
at the point a; =2 it is 12, and so on. In the first case, the value 
of is tending to increase at the rate of 3 units per unit of x and 
similarly for the other cases. The rate of increase of ar* at the point 
X changes as x changes, being always given by the expression 3*2, 
The rate of increase of a function of a; is itself a function of x. 


As a second example, it is seen that the function y—- decreases 

/I 1 \ * 

by an amount j as ^ increases by an amount h fi-om x to 

{x + h). The average rate of decrease of the function is thus 



h\x x+hJ x{x+h) 

The instantaneous rate of decrease of the function at^the point x is 

1/1 1 N 1 

x+h)~x^' 


The function - decreases at various rates as x mcreases from di£Feren1 

X 

1 

values, the rate being always given by the expression — . 

The process described above can be extended and generalised h 
apply to any single-valued function whatever. Suppose the inde 
pendent variable of the function y=f{x) changes in value by ai 
amount h from x to (x +h). We can regard h as taking positive o] 
negative values, a positive value indicating that x has increased an( 
a negative value that x has decreased. The corresponding chang 
in the value of the function is then of amount {f{x +h) -f{x)} an( 
this, again, can be positive or negative according as the value of thi 
function has increased or decreased. The expression 


fix +h) -fix) 
, 


then indicates the average rate of change in/(a;) per unit change in x 
The sign of this expression is important. If the sign is positive, thei 
fix) changes in the same sense as afltself, increasing as x increases an( 
decreasing as x decreases. If the sign is negative, then fix) change 
in the opposite sense to x, increasing when x decreases and decreasint 
when X increases. The important question is whether the averag 
rate of change tends to approach any definite limiting value ae h get 
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gmaller through positive and negative values. If a limit exists, then 
it represents the instantaneous rate of change of f{x) at the point x, 
i.e. the rate at which/(a;) is tending to increase or decrease (according 
to the sign of the limit) as x changes jfrom the point x. If no limit 
exists, then the value of the function changes in an erratic way as 
smaller and smaller changes are made in the variable x, changes 
which cannot be described by any definite instantaneous rate of 
change. The whole problem of the existence and value of the rate 
of change of a function y=f{x) thus turns on the existence and value 

of the limit of the “ incrementary ratio ” f{x + A) - / (a;)} as h tends 
to zero at a definite point x. 

In the first example considered above, the rate of change of a:® 
at the point x is given by 3a:® and, since this is positive, we know that 
a;® increases as x increases. On the other hand, the rate of change of 

the second function y=- at the point x is 

oc 

Urn I (-^ - -) =^Lim { - A = 

*^ol x{x+h)j a:® 

Except for the sign, this is identical with the rate of decrease we 
obtained previously. In fact, the negative sign of the rate indicates 
that it is a rate of decrease as x increases and the numerical value, 

i.e. , then measures the actual rate of decrease at any point. A 

rate of change, having sign as well as magnitude, is a wide concept 
including both rates of increase and rates of decrease. 


6.2 The definition of a derivative. 

If y =f{x) is a single- valued function of a continuous variable, and 
if the incrementary ratio ^{/(^ +^) ~/(^)} tends to a definite hmit 


as the value of h tends to zero through positive or negative values, 
i then we say that the function has a derivative at the point x given 
in value by the limit of the incrementary ratio. If the incrementary 
ratio has no limiting value, then the function has no derivative at 
; the point x. 

A number of different notations for the derivative of a function 
I are in current use. The two following notations are the most common 
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and they will be used throughout the present deTeiopmeait. The 
derivative of y =/(a?) at the point x is written either as 

or as y' =/'(«)• 

Since the function itself can be written as y or as /(x), each of these 
notations appears in two equivalent forms. Hence : 

DEBTNmoN : The derivative of the function y —fix) with respect 
to the variable x at the point x is 

if the limit exists. 


It is convenient, at this stage, to set out a number df observations 
on the definition of the derivative : 

(1) The concept of a derivative, from its very nature, applies 
only to a function of a continuous variable. Further, the defini- 
tion given here applies only to functions which are single-valued 
and the extension of the concept to cover multi-valued functions is 
postponed. 

(2) The incrementary ratio used in the definition ih not defined 
when h is actually zero ; in this case it assumes the meaningless form 
of zero divided by zero. Thus the derivative cannot be regarded as 
the ratio formed by putting A=0 in the incrementary ratio. The 
derivative, in fact, is the result of an operation performed on the 
function, the operation of obtaining the limit of the incrementary 


ratio. 


In the notation ^ or ^/(*)> ^ must be regarded as an 


operational symbol applying to the function and its use is very 
similar to that of the symbol / in the functional notation /(«). In 

particular, it must be noted that the symbol ^ does not imply that 


the derivative is a ratio of one thing (dy) to another (dx). 

(3) The incrementary ratio can be expressed in an alternative 
form which is sometimes useful. Corresponding changes or “ incre-j 
ments ” in the variables x and y connected bjr the function can be 
denoted by Ax and Ay respectively. The inoementaiy ratio is then ^ 
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^ and the derivative appears as the limit of this ratio as Jx tends 

I ^ zero. Both and take finite values and, if a value is allotted 
I to the corresponding value of Jy is found from the function 
I itself. 

(4) The value of the derivative must be expressed as so many units 
of y per unit of x. If we change the units in which either variable 
is measured, then we must also change the numerical value of the 
derivative at any point. The rule for change of units, considering 
the derivative as a quantity derived from x and y =f{x), is given in 
1.7 above. If an old unit of x equals A new units and an old unit of y 

I equals fi new units, then the new value of the derivative is ^ times 

! the old value. The fact that the derivative value depends, according 
to the familiar proportionality rule, on the units of measurement of 
both X and y must always be remembered. 

(5) It is important to be clear about the use of the value x 
that appears in the definition of the derivative. The derivative is 
obtained by finding the limit of the incrementary ratio for a constani 
value of X. The limit, once found, has a value dependent on the 
particular value of x selected, and different limiting values result 
when different constant values are given to x. Here we have 
another example of a parameter : a; is a constant in finding the 
limit (when h is the only variable) but parametrically variable from 
one limit to another. The value of the derivative thus depends on 
the value fixed for x, i.e. the derivative is itself a function of x. There 
are, in fact, two points of view ; the derivative may be obtained as 
a definite value for a given x (the derivative at a given point) or it 
may be taken as a function of x (the derivative at a variable point). 
From the latter point of view, the notation f'{x) is particularly 
appropriate and an alternative term “ derived function ” can be 
used. From the original function /(a?), we derive a second function 
/'{x) by the process of finding derivatives of f{x) for all the various 
[Possible values of x. 

(6) It must not be assumed that the derivative off{x) necessarily 
exists at any point. In fact, the derivative cannot be used unless 
we have determined that the incrementary ratio has a limit at the 
point in question. A function may have a derivative at some points 
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and not at others ; some functions may have a derivatiye at a point 
and others not. It will be seen (6.5 below) that the non-eidstence 
of a derivative is exceptional and of very special significance. 

(7) The derivative notations we have given apply to any function 
y =/(«). The notations must be suitably modified when a particular 

form is given for a function. So, ^ denote the 

derivatives of the particular functions and - respectively. The 

00 

notation also needs modification when we wish to write the value of 
the derivative, not at a general point x, but at som^ definite point. 
The following examples illustrate the flexibility of tl^e notation. 

denote the derivatives oif{x) at the particular points W=0 and a;=| 
respectively. More generally, the derivative oif{x) at x—a is 

For a particular function, say y=x?, the notations 

HH.., [iH... 

indicate the derivative value at a;=0, a: = J and a;=a respectively. 

(8) Finally, it is scarcely necessary to note how convenient it is to 
have a special notation and terminology for the derivative concept. 
Limits of the kind indicated by the derivative are of frequent appear- 
ance in mathematical theory and applications. The short and 
flexible derivative notation, in replacing the clumsy limit notation, 
makes it possible to deal with these limits with great ease. Is 
particular, the process of systematising the operation of finding the 
limit, to be discussed in the next chapter, is facilitated. Without 
this labour-saving device, scarcely any progress is possible. 

6.3 Examples of the evaluation of derivatives. 

The considerations of 6.1 show that 

and 

The following examples are further illustrations of the way in whid 
derivatives of particular functions are obtained from the definition 
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Ex. 1. The derivative of (2* ~ 1) at any point x is obtained as the 
iojit as % tends to zero of the ratio 

{2(a:+A)-l}-(2a;-l) 2x + 2h-l-2x + l 2h 

h h T-®- 

1 ^( 2 .-!)= 2 . 

[he derivative, in this case, is a constant. A similar result holds in the 
^ of the derivative of any linear function : 

^(ax+b)-a. 


Ex. 2. The incrementary ratio for the function (a:* +3a: -2) is 
J[{a: + A)* + 3 (a: + A) - 2} - (a:* + 3a; - 2)] 

fh 

- |[(a;® + 2Aa; + A*) + (3a; + 3A) - 2 - (a;* + 3a; - 2)] 

_2Aa;+3A+A® 

A 

»2a;+3+A 
->2a;+3 as A->-0. 

^(a;* + 3a: - 2) = 2x + 3. 

h the same way, the derivative of the general quadratic function is 

d 

■j- (aa;*+6x+c) = 2aa;+6. 


Ex. 3. 


For the function 


2x + l 
x-1 ’ 


the incrementary ratio is 


1 r2(x+A) + l 2x + n _(x-l)(2x + 2A + l)-(2x + l)(x+A-l) 
A\(x+A)-1 x-1 J A(x-l)(x-l+A) 


-3A 

A(x-l)(x-l+A) 


(«-l)(x-l+A) 
3 




(x-l)« 


as A-»»0. 


d/2a: + l\ 3 
dx\x-lJ‘" (x-l)** 

le result, as given, holds f<» any value of « not equal to 1. 


If *«I, the 
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Q on a curve is called a chord of the curve and its position varies as 
either P or ^ is varied. Suppose that P is fixed and that Q moves 
along the curve and approaches P from one side or the other. It is 
dear that it is usually, but not always, the case that the chord PQ 
tends to take up a definite limiting position FT as Q approaches ?. 
Fig. 40 illustrates a case where this happens. It is possible, however, 



that no such limiting position PT exists at certain points, e.g. at 
points where the curve is discontinuous. If the limiting position 
PT of the chord exists, then it is called the tangent to the curve at 
P. If no limi ting position exists, then the curve has no tangent! 
at P. 

The instantaneous direction of the curve at any point, i.e. the 
direction in which the curve is tending to rise or fall, is indicated by 
the tangent to the curve at the x>oint. A convenient measure of the 
direction of the curve is thus provided by the gradient of the tangent. 
This gradient varies as the tangent varies from point to point on the 
curve and is always given as the limiting value of the gradient of any 
chord PQ as Q approaches P. 

Our discussion is now limited to the case of a curve represented by 
a single-valued function y=f(x), there being only one point on tin 
curve above or below each point on the horizontal axis Ox. Let f 
and Q be two points on the curve with abscissae x and (a? +h) respet'’’ 
tively, X being fixed and h any positive or negative amount. Th^ 
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gradient of the chord PQ is the ratio of the differeoioe bet\reen the 
ordinates of Q and P to the difference between the abscissae of these 
points (see 3.3 above). So 

Gradient of 

h 

rhe gradient of the tangent at P is the limiting value (if it eadsts) of 
this expression as Q approaches P, i.e. as h-^0. Hence 

Gradient of tangent at P=Lim =/'(aj)- 

*-*o 

rhe problem of finding the tangent and its gradient at any point on 
1 curve is thus equivalent to the problem of finding the derivative 
the function y—f{x) which represents the curve. So 

The tangent to the curve y=:f(x) at the point with abscissa z 
exists if the function has a derivative at the point x and the tangent 
radient =f\x). 

?rom 3.3 above, a straight line through a fixed point P (Xj, y^ on 
the curve y=f{x) and with gradient m has equation 

y-yi=m(x-Zi). 

This line is the tangent at P if the gradient m is equal to /'(Xj). So 

The equation of the tangent to the curve y=f{x) at the point with 
po-ordiriates {x^, yj is y - yi -f’{Xj) {x - x^). 

^ince the point P lies on the curve, we have yi=f{xi). The tangent 
juation thus involves only one parameter, i.e. the abscissa Xi 
the selected point on the curve. 

Taking the parabola y—x^ as an example, we can show that 

(x‘) = 2a;, i.e. the tangent gradient of the parabola is 2x at the point 

ith abscissa x. The tangent equation at (%, y^) is 
y-y^ = 2zi(x-Xj) where yx^x^-, 
y - 2XxX - x^ + 2 * 1 * = 0 , 
y -2xxX-\-x^=0. 

3r example, the point (1, 1) lies on the parabola y=x^, the tangent 
the point has gradient 2 and the equation of the tangent is 
2a; +l ssO. The tangent gradient and equation at any point on 
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a given rectangular hyperbola can be found in an exactly simi 
way. It is only necessary to evaluate the derivative of the functi 
which represents the curve. 

The diagrammatic interpretation of the derivative as a tangc 
gradient is a very important one and much use of it will be ma 
later when we come to the applications of the derivative in su 
problems as that of maxima and minima. In the meantime, it c 
be used to supplement points already discussed. 

It has been seen that the process of derivation enables us 
derive, from a given function y=f{x), a second function y=f'{ 
The curves representing these two functions cani be plotted wi 
reference to the same axes and the connection between them 
interesting. The ordinate of the derived curve y =n{x) at any poi 
is equal to the tangent gradient at the correspondmg point on ti 
original curve y—J{x). The original curve shows t^e way in whii 





the value of the function f(x) changes ; the derived curve shows tb 
variation of the rate of change of the function. For example, tb 
curve y= Ja;* and the corresponding derived curve y=Ja; are show 
in Fig. 41. The first curve shows that x* increases at an increasi 
rate as x increases. The second curve, which is a straight line, sbo 
that the rate of increase of x^ actually increases at a ^eady rate. 

The nature of the approximation involved in writing /'(a;)Jaf( 
the increment in the function /(x) is clearly seen in Fig. 42. If P 
the point {x, y) on the curve y=f{x) and Q the point with abscis 
x+Ax, then Ax=LM=PN. The increment in the function 

JVi 

Ay=MQ~LP=NQ. Now, /'{») =gradient of the tangent JPr=^ 
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je. f'(x)Ax-NT. The approximation of f\x)^x to is 
represented by the approximation of NT to NQ, The difference 
between these lengths clearly decreases as Ax decreases and Q 
pproaches P. 

It is obvious that there is some relation between the continuity of 
91 function and curve and the existence of a derivative and tangent, 
[t can be shown, in fact, that the existence of a derivative and 
tangent is a more severe restriction on the function and curve than 
the condition of continuity. Of the two continuous curves of F^. 33, 
the first has a tangent at all points while the second has one point 
|a sharp point) where no tangent exists. The fact that a curve is 
jontinuous does not imply that a tangent exists at all points. A 
jontinuous curve can be 


irawn without taking pencil 
Tom paper ; a curve which 
las tangents at all points is 
lot only continuous but also 
‘ smooth ” in the ordinary 
lense of this term. All 
he ordinary functions of 
uathematical analysis are 
iontinuous and have deriva- 
ives (except perhaps at 
rery special points) and 
hey are represented by 

mtmuous and smooth curves. Further, when we introduce a 
unction such as a demand or cost function, it is usual to assume, not 
mly that it is continuous, but also that it has a derivative, excluding 
he case where the corresponding curve has a sharp point. 

Finally, nothing has been said so far about the possibility that the 
icrementary ratio defining the derivative has an infinite limit. If 



Fio. 43. 


-^{x^■h)-f{x)}-¥■<x> as h-*-0 at a point where /(«) exists, we say 


hat the derivative/ '(«) is “ infinite ” at the point. In diagrammatic 
18, there is a definite tangent to the curve y—f{x) at the point P 
dth abscissa x and the gradient of the tangent is infinite, i.e. the 
^g®Qt is p arallel to Oy. The case is ifiustrated by the curve 
shown in Fig. 43, which has a vertical tangent at the 
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point where z=l. Infinite deiivatives can be obtained even in cases 
of (nrdinaij oontinnous and smooth corres. Further, if /(a;) is itself 
infinite at the point in question, we can stfil say, in many oases, that 
the derivative exists and is infinite at the point. The rectangular 

hyi)erbola of Fig. 33 is a case in point. Both the function — ^ and 


its derivative - 


are infinite at *=1. The curve “ goes off 


(*-!)* 

to infinity ” at this point and has a vertical tangent “ at infinity ”, 
i.e. the asymptote a; = 1. To deal with many infinite discontinuities, 
therefore, we have only to allow for the possibility of both the 
function and its derivative being infinite. I 


6.6 Second and higher order derivatives. 

The derivative of a function of a variable x is also W function of z. 
It is possible, therefore, to apply the process of derivation all over 
again to the derivative and to obtain what is called the second de- 
rivative of the original function. The second derivative, if it exists, 
can be obtained for various values of x and is again a function of x. 
We can thus proceed to find the derivative of the second derivative, 
i.e. the third derivative of the original function. In the same way, 
derivatives of the fourth, fifth and higher orders can be obtained in 
succession. Extending the notations already adopted for the de- 
rivative, the sequence of successive derivatives of a given function 
y =/(*) can be written 

dy d^y , d . d* .. . d» 


y, 


dx ’ dx^ ’ dx^ ’ 




da:® 


da:®' 


or Vy y'y y'’y — '» /(«). /'(»). /"(»). /'"(«) 

The sequence of derivatives can be extended indefinitely, with the 
sole limitation that the derivatives at and beyond a certain order 
may fail to exist on account of the breakdown of the limiting process 
which defines them. For aU ordinary mathematical functions, how- 
ever, the derivatives of all orders exist.* But it is found that the 
first and second derivatives are sufidcient for the description of the 
main properties of functions, and, in the applications of mathe- 

* It often hapjpens, of course, that the derivatives' beyond a certain st^ 
becM»ne zero, as in l^e case of the function y sa^. This is not tiie same tbiof ^ 
as saying dmvatives do not exist. 
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[Qatical analyffls, derivatives of higher order thaxi the second are 
jeldom needed. 

The analytical interpretation of the second derivative is easily 
provided. The value off'{x) measures the rate of change of f{x) as 
c increases. The value of /"(«), being the derivative of f'{x), thus 
ndicates the rate of change of /'(ar), i.e. the rate of change of the rate 
5 f change of /(«), as x increases. For example, the function jc* in- 
creases at an increasing rate as x increases and this “ acceleration ” in 
the value of is measured by the second derivative of the function, 
rhe value of /"(«), it should be noticed, must be expressed in so 
many units off'{x) per unit of x, i.e. in so many units of/(x) per unit 
of X, per unit of x. As in the case of the first derivative, a change in 
the units of measurement necessitate a change in the value of the 
second derivative. 

In diagrammatic terms, the value of f'\x) at any point measures 
the tangent gradient of the derived curve y=f\x) at the point. A 
more useful interpretation, however, connects the second derivative 
with the curvature of the original curve y=/(x), curvature being 
defined by means of the rate of change of the tangent gradient as we 
move along the curve. This connection will be investigated at a 
somewhat later stage (see 8.3 below). 

6.7 The application of derivatives in the natural sci^ces. 

In the interpretation and explanation of scientific phenomena, we 
attempt to throw into prominence the causal or other relations 
between the concrete quantities or attributes with which we deal. 
Mathematics is designed as a tool to aid us in this attempt. Now, a 
glance at the problems of the natural or social sciences shows that 
they are largely, but not exclusively, concerned with the question of 
chmge, with the way in which the variable quantities change together 
or in opposition. The practical method of expressing change is 
by means of the average rate of change of one quantity as another 
quantity varies. Hence, when we come to express any assumed con- 
[nection between quantities by means of a functional and mathe- 
latioal relation between variable numbers, we find that our main 
^oncem is with the average rates of change of these functions. 

These remarks apply evmi if discontinuous variables and functions 
ue used to represent the necessarily discontinuous quantities of 
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soi0ii1ifilo phenomena. But it is found mathematically cmivenieQi 
to assume, wheiever possible, that the variables and functions an 
continuous and then to deal with instantaneous rates of change at 
the litniriug and approximate values of average rates of change 
Sometimes it is necessary to retain discontinuous variables, but tli( 
theory then becomes mathematicaUy much more difficult and mueli 
less elegant. We are led, therefore, to the study of the derivatives 
of continuous functions and their use in the interpretation of the 
scientific phenomena under consideration. 

The differential calculus is thus of almost immediate applicatioi 
in aU scientific studies. Any relation between variable quantities is 
represented by a function, and the derivative of the nmction meaaurei 
the instantaneous rate of growth of one quantity wi^ respect to the 
other and approximates to the actual average rate of growth when 
the variation considered is small. \ 

Examples of the use of derivatives can be provided fix)m mosl 
scientific theories. In the science of physics, derivatives are em- 
ployed to express physical movement of any kind. As a simple 
example, consider a train moving along a railroad track. The dis- 
tance travelled by the train from a fixed point depends on the time 
that has elapsed, i.e. the distance travelled is a fimction of the 
time-interval.* All that can be actually observed about the train’e 
motion is its average speed (over some time-interval, long or short] 
and this can be connected with the “ incrementary ratio ” of the 
distance function. But, from the observable concept of average 
speed, we derive the limiting concept of the velocity of the train a 1 
a certain time. Velocity is simply the limiting value of average 
speed as the time-interval of the latter is made shorter. Hence, we 
need the derivative of the distance function to measure the velocitj 
of the train at any moment and to approximate to the average speed 
of the train over any short time-interval from the given moment. 

The importance of the limiting idea involved in the derivative h 
seen by the way in which we have come to express physical motion 
Velocities are not “ natural ” concepts ; they can be derived onlj 
by a process of abstraction, of finding limiting values. When we sftj 

* For example, if a; is the distance travelled in time t, then x =<U represent 
motion at a unifonn speed and x —at* motion at a uniform acceleration, < 
b^uog a constant in each case. 
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jjjtt a train is travelling at 60 m.p.h., we are expressing a rather 
omplicated idea. We do not mean that the train will actually 
ravel 60 miles during the following hour, one mile during the next 
ainute or even 88 feet during the next second. The speed of the 
rain will generally change during any time-interval however short, 
’he statement means that the distance travelled by the train per 
init of time will correspond more and more closely to 60 m.p.h., or 
,ny equivalent, as the time-interval is made shorter and shorter. In 
)hysics, therefore, we have accepted the mathematically significant 
uniting concept of velocity as replacing the practical concept of 
verage speed. 

The second derivative of distance travelled as a function of time 
3 the derivative of the first derivative and so measures the rate of 
hange of velocity over time. The rate of change of velocity is 
ommonly described as the acceleration and this is again a limiting 
oncept, the limiting rate at which velocity is changing. Accelera- 
ion is, in fact, another concept to which we have grown accustomed 
a the description of movement and its abstract nature has ceased to 
le a difficulty. 

The units of measurement of both distance and time must appear 
a the derivatives which measure velocity and acceleration, a fact 
irhich is clear from the way in which velocities and accelerations are 
pecified. We say, for example, that the velocity of a train is 44 feet 
)er second (30 m.p.h.) and that its acceleration is 2 feet per second 
)er second at a given moment. This means that the train is tending 
o cover distance at a rate proportional to 44 feet in one second and 
hat its velocity is tending to increase at a rate equivalent to 2 addi- 
ional feet per second in a second. In the same way, when we say 
hat the constant acceleration of a body moving under gravity is 
12 feet per second per second, we imply that the velocity of the body 
s tending to increase always by 32 feet per second for every second 
hat elapses. 

In other branches of mechanics or physics, the derivatives of 
unctions are used to interpret motion, whether the motion is of 
iquids in hydro-mechanics, of air and gases in acoustics and the 
theory of sound, of electric current® in electro-mechanics or of heat 
in thermo-mechanics. Further, in a less “ exact ” science such as 
biology, derivatives again have their uses. For example, the 
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ohanges in the proportion of dominant to leoeBsive genes through 
successive generations can be interpreted, in a broad view, as the 
derivative of the proportion as a function of time.* 

The application of derivatives in economic theory. 

Finally, we come to economics as the most “ exact ” of the social 
sciences. We have seen that a relation assumed between economic 
variables, e.g. the relation between demand and price, can be ex- 
pressed by means of a function and curve. It is usually assumed 
that the function and curve are contmuous and smooth, i.e. the 
function has a derivative and the curve a tangent at all points. The 
derivative of the function and the tangent gradient M the curve must 
now be considered in some detaU and their economic meaning made 
clear. \ 

We are accustomed, in economics, to describe the yariation of one 
quantity Y with respect to another quantity X by means of two 
concepts, an average concept and a marginal concept. The average 
concept expresses the variation of Y over a whole range of values of 
Z, usually the range from zero up to a certain selected value. Thus 
average cost is the relation of total cost to the whole of the output 
concerned. Marginal concepts, on the other hand, concern the 
variation of Y “ on the margin ”, i.e. for very small variations of 1 
from a given value. So the marginal cost at a certain level of output is 
the change in cost that results when output is increased by a very small 
unit amount from this level. It is clear that a marginal concept is 
only precise when it is considered m the limiting sense, as the varia- 
tions in X are made smaller and smaller. It is then to be interpreted 
by means of the derivative of the function which relates X and I 
Average and marginal concepts are not new or peculiar to economics, 
In describing the motion of a train, the average concept is the 
average speed of the tram over (e.g.) its first hour’s run while the 
marginal concept is the velocity of the train at the end (e.g.) of the 
hour’s run. 

Some actual examples can be taken to illusfrate the average and 
marginal concepts. We have seen that the demand for a good 
can be expressed, under certain conditions, by the relation 
giving price as a continuous and decreasing function of the demand 

* See Haldane, The Ocumt of EvokiUon (1932), Appendix. 
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But the price p can be regarded as the average remme obtained from 
the demand «, i.e. total revenue divided by the amount demanded 
or produced. The ordinary demand function and curve are thus 
equivalent to the average revenue function and curve. Total revenue 
It=xtlt(x) is also a continuous function of demand. Prom the total 
revenue curve, we read off average revenue (or price) as the gradient 
of the line OP joining 0 to the appropriate point P on the curve. 

If output is increased by a small amount Jx from a certain level x, 
suppose that total revenue is found to change by an amount AE. 
There is an increase or a decrease in revenue according to the «i gn 
of AE. The added revenue per unit of added output is then the 
ratio of AE to Ax, i.e. the “ average revenue ” for outputs from 
a; to a: +Ax. As the output change becomes smaller, we obtain the 


rate of change of revenue on the margin of the output x as the limi t 
Alt 

of ^ as da;->0. This is termed the marginal revenue at the output x 


and it is measured by the derivative of R as a function of x : 


dfR d 

Marginal revenue =^{xtl/{x)}. 


Marginal revenue is thus an abstract concept only definable for 
continuous variations in revenue and output. But it is always 
approximately equal to the added revenue obtained from a small unit 
increase in output from the level x* In diagrammatic terms, the 
marginal revenue at an output x is measured by the tangent gradient 
to the total revenue curve at the point with abscissa x. 

Marginal revenue is itself a function of the output x, its value 
depending on the particular margin of output considered. We can 
thus draw the marginal revenue curve to show the variation in 
marginal revenue as output increases. As in the cases of the total 
and average revenue curves, the outputs are measured along the 
horizontal axis. Since marginal revenue is the tangent gradient of 
Ithe total revenue curve, the form of the marginal revenue curve can 
[be deduced at once from that of the total revenue curve. 


* The term “margmal inorement of revenue ”, which is sometimes used, is 
not to be confused with ” marginal revenue ”. The former is the increment 
in revenue resulting from any increase d® in output from the level x. Now 

ylT> dR 

= approximately when Ax is small. Hence the marginal increment 

of revenue for a small, increase in output is approximately equal to the mar- 
rginal revmue times increment in output. 

F2 
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Two particular types of demand law can be taken for purposes 
of illustration. The linear demand law p=a-bx gives 

dJR 

R=ax — bx* and — =o - 26a; (see 6.3, Ex. 2). 

The total revenue curve is a parabola with axis pointing vertically 
downwards. The average and marginal revenue curves are straight 
lines sloping downwards and the gradient (referred to Ox) of the 
latter is twice that of the former. Fig. 44 shows the three curves in 
the particular case where the demand law for sugar is p = 16 - 
(see 6.3 above). Here, as in all cases, it is foimd convenient to plot 



the average revenue (or demand) curve on the same graph, and 
referred to the same axes and scales, as the marginal revenue curve. 
It is to be noticed that the marginal revenue curve cuts the axis Ox 
(marginal revenue zero) at the same output at which total revenue 
is greatest. This is a general property which follows since, at this 
output, the tangent to the total revenue curve is horizontal with 
zero gradient. 

From the demand law p - c, we derive 

^ x-\-b 



dB _ ab 
dx ~ (x +6)* 


(see 7.4, Ex. 15). 


In Fig. 46 are shown the total, average and marginal revenue curves 
obtained in the particular case where the demand law for sugar is 

p=~^^-6 (see 6.3 above). Again the marginal revenue curve 


fiGklls continuouijily, lies under the average revenue (or demand) curve 
and cuts Ox at^he output where the total revenue is greatest. 
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The three concepts of total, average and marginal cost can be 
defined, under the c^ditions of the cost problem of 6.6 above, in 
a very similar way. The total and average cost functions and 
corves have been sufficiently described already, average cost being 
read off the total cost curve as the gradient of the line OP joining 0 
to the point P with the appropriate abscissa on the total cost curve. 



If output is increased by an amount Ax from a certain level x and if 
the corresponding increase in cost is Ally then the increase in cost per 

unit increase in output is , Marginal cost is defined as the limiting 

value of this ratio as Ax gets smaller, i.e. marginal cost is the deriva- 
tive of the total cost function n=F{x). It measures the rate of 
increase of total cost and approximates to the cost of a small addi- 
tional unit of output from the given level. Further, the marginal 
cost of any output is given as the tangent gradient of the total cost 
curve at the appropriate point. Since marginal cost varies with the 
output at which it is measured, we have a marginal cost function and 
a corresponding marginal cost curve.* 

If the total cost function is 77=aar* +bx -i-c, then 

Average cost tt = oa: +6 + - and Marginal cost ^ =2ax+b. 

OP CLOP 

The total cost curve is the rising portion of a parabola with axis 
pointing vertically upwards. The average cost curve is found to be 
U-shaped and the marginal cost curve is a straight line sloping 

* Maiginal cost is described as, or equated to, “ mai^inal supply price ” 
by some writers. See, for example, Bowley, Tht Mathematical (^oundioork 
of Economicg (1924), p. 34. 
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upwards with gradient 2a. The three curves are shown in Fig. 46 in 
the particular case where +6* +200 is the cost relation for 

a sugar refinery (see 6.5 above). It is to be noticed that the marginal 
cost line passes through the lowest point of the average cost curve 
at an output OM where the tangent to the total cost curve goes 
through the origin. At such an output, average cost is smallest and 
equal to marginal cost. 



Average and marginal concepts can be usefully defined in other 
economic problems. The transformation problems of 6.6 above 
provide examples. If P is a point on the transformation curve for 
the production of two goods X and Y with given resources, then the 
co-ordinates of P represent a possible production. The gradient of 
OP (referred to Ox) is the average output of Y per unit output of X, 
the amount of Y produced as a proportion of the amount of X 
produced. The tangent gradient of the transformation curve at P 
(referred to Ox), i.e. the derivative of y with respect to x, is negative 
and its nmnerical value measures the marginal rate of substitution 
of Y production for X production, the rate at which the production 
of F is increased when the production of X is decreased. In the same 
way, the tangent gradient of the transformation curve for incomes 
in two years is used to define what Professor Irving Fisher calls 
the marginal rate of return over cost.* Marginal concepts are also 
fundamental in the use of indifference curves for choice between two 
goods or two incomes. The “ marginal rate of substitution ” of one 
good for another in consumption is defined as the numerical value 

* See 9.7 below and Ezamplee VI, SI, 
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of the tangent ^»dient at the appropriate point on an indifference 
curve for the two goods. Again, the numerical value of the tangent 
gradient of an indifference curve for two incomes is used to define 
the “ mai^inal rate of time preference ” for present over future 
income in the case of the individual concerned. These concepts will 
be considered in detail at a later stage. 


EXAMPLES VI 


Evaluation and interprekvtion of derivatives ♦ 


1. Find, from the definition, the derivatives of a?® and (1 -i-a;)*. 

2. Show that the derivative of a constant is zero and that the derivative 
of X is unity for any value of x. Interpret these results in terms of rates of 
change. 

3. Use the definition of the derivative to establish the general result that 
the derivative of (oa?* + &« + c) is (2aa?4*6). 

d , d 

4. Evaluate +^)} from the definition. Show that 

hese derivatives are respectively the sum and the difference of the derivatives 
f X and a:*. Does tliis suggest a general rule? 

5. From the definition, show that ~ ~ and hence 

2x^1 dxKa^’^b^/ + 

erify the derivative of — • 

3/ Jl 


6. Show that the derivative of a step-function is zero except at certain 
loints where it does not exist at all. Illustrate the statement that a function 
las no derivative at a point of discontinuity. 


7. Find the average rate of increase of x* when x increases from 1 to I’l. 
Vhat percentage error is involved when the derivative of x* at x = 1 is used to 
eprosent this average rate of increase? 


8. Find the average rate of decrease of 
>f the values 3, 2*6, 2*1, 2*06 and 2*01. 


2x -f 1 


as X increases from 2 to each 


X - 1 

Find, from the derivative, the in- 
tantaneous rate of decrease at x=2 and compare with each of the average 
ates. 


9. Evaluate the derivatives of ~ and 

r* 


Show that -=3-2* aaid 


X «•« + !* »* 

= 1 (® + 1) approximately when x is nearly equal to 1. What percentage 


errors are involved in the use of these approximations when a; = 1- 1 ? 

10. If z is small, show that /(«) =/(0) +xf'(0) approximately. Find the 

lerivative of and show that this expression can be represented approxi- 
1 -l-x 

nately by (1 -*) when * is small. Express the difference between the ex- 
pression and its approximation in terms of x. 


* Further exan^les on the interpretation of derivatives are gi'^en in 
Examples VII, 24-37 below. 
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U. Show that/(o +») =/(o) +a/'(a) approxiinately when x is small. From 
1 

^ derivatives of x* and — ; > show that 

a?* 

(1 +»)» = ! +3® and (2® +3)*“ 9 ~ 27® 

approximately when x is small. Check the first result by multiplying (1 -fa:)* 
out as a cubic expression in x. How good is the second approximation when 
a; =0-6? 


12. Use the derivative of x* to show that the approximate increase in the 
area of a circle is 27 Tah square inches when the radius is increased by a small 
amount h from the value a. Calculate the actual increase in area when the 
radius increases from 10 to 10*1 inches and compare with the approximate 
value given by the above formula. I 


18. A circular ink -blot grows at the rate of 2 square inches per second. 

Show that the radius is increasing at the rate of — inches per second at the 
time when its length is r inches. ^ 


14. The surface area and volume of a sphere of radius r ^e S =47rr* and 
V =| 7 rr*. Find approximate expressions for the increases and AV when 
the radius is increased from r by an amount Ar. Deduce that the propor- 
tionate increase in S is approximately twice, and in V approximately three 
times, the proportionate increase in r^ius. 


16. The pressure of a gas at constant temperature is p lbs. per square inch 
and the volume v cubic inches where pv = 10. Find the rate of decrease of 
volume as pressure increases and the approximate decrease in volume when 
the pressure is increased from p by an amount Ap. 

16. At what point on the parabola y does the tangent make equal 
angles with the axes? Use the derivative of (1 -fa;)* to obtain the equation of 
the tangent at (0, 1) on the parabola y + 2x + 1. 


17. What is the equation of the tangent to the parabola y -f 3a; -2 at 
the point with abscissa x —a? Show that there is one point on the parabola 
with tangent paxallel to Ox. Wliat is this point? 


18. From the derivative of (ax* -h bx -h c), show that the tangent at the point 
!/i) on the parabola y —ax* +bx -f c has equation 

y -f yj = 2aa;a;i + 6 (a? + a;x) + 2c. 

19. Show that the tangent at the point (1, 1) on the rectangular hyperbola 
1 cuts equal lengths off the axes. 

20. Show that xy^ +yxi =2a* is the tangent at the point P(a?i, yj on the 
rectangular hyperbola xy = a*. If the tangent cuts the axes in A and B and 
if PM and PN are perpendicular to the axes, show that M bisects OA 
wd N bisects OB. Show also that the area of the triangle OAB is a constant 
independent of the position of P on the curve. 


21. From the derivative of - , find the equation of the tangent at the 


point (a?,, yi) on the rectangular hyperbola (x - l)(y - 2) =3. Show that the 
tangent gra^ent tends to become infinite as x^^l. What is the relation of 
this fact to the vertical asymptote of the curve? 
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22 . Find the derivatives of cae and ax*, where a is a constant. 

A ball rolls at feet in t seconds. Show that the average speed over any time- 
interval and the velocity at any time are both constant. 

A lee^ pellet falls at* feet in t seconds. What is the average speed between 
the <ith and the ijth seconds? Find the velocity after t seconds. How good 
an approximation is the velocity after 3 seconds to the average (q)eed between 
times t =3 and <=3-6 seconds? 

23. Show that the acceleration of the lead pellet of the previous example 
is constant over time. 

24. What is the derivative of (1 +2*)? Show that the electric current in a 
wire is constant if {1 +2t) units of electricity pass a point in the wire in t 
seconds. 

25. Draw the total revenue curve on one graph and the demand and 
marginal revenue curves on another graph in the case of the demand for 
gramophones of Example V, 2. Verify that the marginal revenue is zero at 
the output giving greatest total revenue. 

26. If the market demand for tea is given by the law of Examples V, 1, 
draw the total revenue curve and read off the tangent gradient to give the 
marginal revenue at demands of 60, 60 and 70 thousand lbs. per week. Check 
these values from the expression for marginal revenue. Draw on one graph 
the demand and marginal revenue lines. At what price does marginal revenue 
vanish? 


27. Evaluate the derivative of (ax+bx*). If 100® passengers travel on the 
train of Examples V, 11, find an expression for the marginal revenue derived 
by the railway company. Draw the marginal revenue curve, showing that it 
is a part of a parabola falling to the right. Find the fare at which marginal 
revenue is zero and verify that this fare produces the greatest total revenue. 

28. A firm produces radio sets according to the conditions of Examples V, 
16. Draw two graphs, one showing the total cost curve and the other the 
average and marginal cost curves. Verify that average and marginal cost are 
equal when the former assumes its least value. 


29. If the cost of a coal merchant’s supply of coal is of the form described 
in Examples V, 16, show that the marginal cost decreases steadily as the 
monthly purchase increases. 


30. From the derivative of (a®*+6®*+c®), find the marginal cost of any 
output in the case of the firm of Examples V, 18. Show that the marginal cost 
curve is a parabola and locate the output for least marginal cost. Draw the 
[ average and marginal cost curves on one graph and show tiiat the output for 
j least average cost is greater than the output for least marginal cost. 


31. A business produces an income of £x this year and £y next year, where 

f 

^ these values can be varied according to the relation y = 1000 - • Explain 

- - 1 1 can be interpreted as the inarginal rate of return over 

\ cost. Show that the value of this marginal rate is - when this year’s 
mcome is £®. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE TECHNIQUE OF DERIVATION 


7.1 Introduction. 

Thb first object of the differential calculus is to sjrstematise the 
process of finding the derivatives of functions, to make the writing 
down of a derivative an almost mechanical matter.! Text-books on 
the subject necessarily devote a considerable amoWt of space to 
, this stage, but it must be remembered that the systei^atic evaluation 
, of derivatives is not an end in itself. We evaluate derivatives only 
because they are useful to us in the application of mathematical 
methods in the natural or social sciences. These applications would 
be extremely laborious were it not for the technique of the differential 
calculus ; we should find ourselves repeating over and over again the 
same kind of algebraic process, the process of finding the limits of 
certain expressions, whenever we need the derivatives of particulai 
functions. We have, therefore, to learn to evaluate derivatives easily 
before we can apjdy them fruitfully in economics or any other scien- 
tific study. 

The systematised technique of derivation involves two steps. The 
first consists of the evaluation (from the definition) of the derivatives 
of the simplest functions, the results, Which are caUed “ standard 
forms ”, being set out in tabular form and memorised. The table 
of standard forms, once obtained, is taken for granted and the 
derivatives it contains simply quoted whenever they are required, 
All the functions considered in the present chapter are actually 
derivable from one simple function, the “ power ” function. 0® 
table of standard forms, therefore, need contain only a single entry 
at the moment, i.e. the derivative of the simplest power function. 
Many other functions, such as the trigonometric, exponential and 
k)garithmic functions, are used in mathematical analysis and some 
of these will be introduced at a later stage. It wiU then be necessary 
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to extend the tafcl© of standard forms by evaluating the derivatives 
of the sunpieet examples of the new functions. 

The second step is to &ame a set of rules which serve for the 
derivation of more complicated functions. A given function, no 
matter how involved, is reduced to a combination of simpler functions 
the derivatives of which appear in the table of standard forms. The 
rules for derivation simply tell us how the derivative of a combination 
of this kind can be obtained in terms of the simpler standard form 
derivatives. The combinations may involve sums, differences, pro- 
ducts or quotients. But, as we shall see, they may also include a 
very different kind of configuration. In all cases, the rules for deriva- 
tion are relatively simple. With the table of standard forms and 
sufficient skill in the manipulation of the rules, we can set about 
evaluating derivatives with the greatest confidence. This confidence 
should be acquired in the course of the present chapter. 

7.2 The power function and its derivative. 

In elementary algebra we deal with expressions of the power 
type a", where n is called the index (or exponent) of the given hose d. 
The meaning of the power varies, however, with the nature of the 

number w. For example, a* = o x a, ai = Ja, a-* and a“^ 

In general terms, the power a” is to be interpreted as follows : 

(1) If n is a positive integer, a" denotes the result of multiplying 
a by itself n times. 

(2) If n is a positive fractional value, o" denotes the positive value 

r 

of a certain root : o* = 

(3) If n is a negative integral or fractional value; a" denotes the 

1 

reciprocal of the corresponding positive power : a « = • 

va*" 

(4) If TO is zero, a" stands for unity : a® = l. 

(5) If TO is an irrational number, the power a" is more complicated 
in meaning. We can write «, in this case, as the hmit of a sequence 
of integral or fractional numbers Wj, n ^, ... . The power a" is then 
iefined as the limit of <i“r as r— ►!» . 

In all cases, the power a" obeys the familiar “index laws ” developed 
in elementary algebra. 
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♦ 

One of the sixuplest of all functions is the power function 
where the index n is a fixed number. The variable x takes values 
continuously fix>m the whole set of numbers except that only positive 
values can be considered in certain cases (such as y=Jx). A dis. 
tinctive characteristic of the power function is that .both the function 
and its inverse are of the same type. For example, the power func- 
tion y =** gives the inverse function x — Jy, which is a power function 
of y. 

The derivative of *•*, for any value of n, is now required as a 
standard form. A number of simple cases can be taken first : 


dx 


. . {x+1i)-x T- * 1 

(a;)=Lim ^ 7 =Lim t = 1, 


« T- (x+hY-x^ T- 2hx+K^ . 

— (a:*) =Lun ^ =Lim — 7 — =Lun \(2x +h)—2x, 

dx^ A_o h ^ h-^oV 

— (x^)—iJm +2hh: 


/ (-) =Lim I - -) =Lim - 

dx \xj 4^0 h\x+h xj 


=Lim (3a:* + Zhx = 3a:*, 


xlx 4-A^ 


£ 


i.e. 




s <-■>= 


■ar» 


i.e. 


(a; +hY 


dx 


-Tim 

“ hx^x+hY 
-2x-h 

'^x^ix^hf- 
{x-*)= -2x-*, 




d 


i.e. 


sIx+h-Jx i-Jx +A - Jx)(-Jx +A + J«) 

j (N/a^)=Lim 7 — ^=Lim ' T== ^ 

A-M) A A-*c h{Jx+h+^x) 

(x+h)-x T- 1 1 

=Lim ' : =Lim —o/- 

k-*(ih\-Jx-\-h+^x) ^x +h+^x 

^(x»)=K*. 


A uniform law is now apparent. In each of the above cases the 
derivative of a;" is found to be of the form This is. in fact, 
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true for any given value of n whate^r and, to provide a general 
proof, we need a result which will be established at a later stage (see 
17,3, Ex. 1, below). The result can be expressed quite simply ; 

(1 +*)* = ! +na;+Aa;*, 


where A is some quantity involving x which is finite eyen when «->0. 

/ n\ T- {x+h)*-x'^ «**//, h\" 1 

Then X -ij 

=Lim +n- +A^- ll 

ft_^) h ( X x^ } 


^ . X* [. A , A* - ) 
=Lim +n- +A— - li- 

ft_^) A ( X x^ } 

T • - \ ^\ ^ 

=Lim I — l-A-r I 

\x »v 

Hence, we have the standard form : 

J 

-(x*^)=nx^-^ ^ 


a:" -=wa;"“*. 

X 


This result can now be quoted whenever required. For example, 
we are entitled to write at once, not only the particular derivatives 
evaluated above, but also many others such as 



Many rather different kinds of derivatives are thus included in the 
one standard form. The method of treating fractional and negative 
indices is to be noticed. 


7.3 Rules for the evaluation of derivatives. 

We come now to the second stage in the technique of derivation, 
to the fr aming of a set of rules for the derivation of combinations of 
functions. The first three rules relate to combinations which are 
sums (or differences), products and quotients respectively. In each 
of these rules, as set out below, it is assumed that u and v are two 
given functions of x with known derivatives at the point concerned. 
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Ritlb I. The derivative of a nm or difference, 

*m,m <i< .»<<■»** j( lu I ,, i ;• ■ - 

The derivative of the sum (or differenoe) of two functions is the 
sum (or differenoe) of the separate derivatives : 


d , . du dv 

dx^^t^ ~dx^dz 


, d , . du dv 


Rule II. derivative of a product. 

The derivative of the product of two functions is equal to the 

first function times the derivative of the second plus the second 

function times the derivative of the first : 

d , , dv du 

^{uv). 

CM/ CLOC U/tJC 

BulslHI. The derivative of a quotient. 

The derivative of the quotient of two functioAs is equal to the 
denominator times the derivative of the numorator mintis the 
numerator times the derivative of the denominatojr, all divided by 
the square of the denominator : \ 

du dv 
d (u\ ^ dx ^ dx 


As a special case : 


dx \v 


d /1\ _ \ du 

dx\u)~ u^dx" 

Formal proofs of the three rules proceed directly from the defini- 
tion of the derivative. The proof of the first rule is : 

If tt=^(a:) and v = \}t{x) are the two given functions, then 
d, . {^(a:+A) ■f^(x+A)}-{^(a;) +^(a:)} 

h 


■r^{u +u)=Lim 
dx 


h h 


A-M) 


_du dv 
~dx dx ' 

and similarly for the difference of u and v. We use here the fact 
(see 4.6 above) that the limit of a sum (or differenoe) is the sum (or 
difference) of the separate limits. The proofs of the other two rules, 
though more complicated, can be given in essentially the same way * 
These rules can also be deduced from the first rule by a method 
be described at a later stage (see 10.2 below). 

♦ Seoi for emmple, Hardy, Pure MaHvmaHct, (Srd Ed., 1921), pp. 203-4. 
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Important dodtiofcioiis froxa Rul^ I and II oonoem the behaviour 
of constants in the process of derivation. A consttmt can be 
regarded as the (limiting) case of a function of x which does not 
change in value as x varies. A constant must thus have a zero 
rate of change, i.e. the derivative of a constant is zero. Rules I and 
II now give 


A 

dx 


{u +a) = 


du 

dx 


and 




du 

dx* 


where u is any function of x and a is any constant. Hence, an 
additive constant disappears when the derivative is taken and a 
multiplicative constant remains miafFected by derivation. These 
facts are of very great service, as the examples of the following 
section show. 

The three rules are set out above for the case of a combination of 
two functions only. But, if more than two functions appear in a 
combination, the rules can be applied several times in succes- 
sion to give the derivative. It can be noticed, however, that the 
sum and difference rule extends at once to give the derivative 
of the “ algebraic " sum of a number of functions as the similar 
“ algebraic ” sum of the derivatives of the separate functions. For 

d, ^ du dv dw 


where u, v and w are three functions of x with known derivatives. 

The derivative of a product or quotient involving more than two 
functions is less easily obtained, as is shown by the following example: 
Taking the product {uvw) as {nv) times w, we obtain 

d , . dw d , . dw , dv . du\ 

55; 


du dv dw 

=vw +UW +UV j— . 
dx dx dx 


In an exactly similar way, we can show that 


— 

dx 



dv 

— uv 
dx 


dw\ 

lx}' 


It is possible to put the product and quotient rules in a somewhat 
different form suitable for the extension to the case of more than 
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two functions. The product rule for the derivative of the function 
y=uv can be divided through by y—uv and written 

I dy _\du I dv 
ydx~udx vdz' 

u 

In the same way, the quotient rule for y=~ can be arranged 

Idy _ldu Idv ^ 
ydx~udx vdx 

Further, the derivative of y =uvw obtained above becomes 

\dy _\du \dv \dw 
ydx~udx vdx wdx* / 

%iV 

and the derivative of w= — becomes 

w 

Idy _ldu Idv \dw 
ydx~udx vdx wdx' ^ 

We now have a common form of the product and quotient rules 
which can be extended, in an obvious way, to the case where any 
number of functions are involved. The meaning of this alternative 
expression of the rules will be made more clear later (see 10.2 below), 


7.4 Examples of the evaluation of derivatives. 

The examples below illustrate the way in which the rules for 
derivation are used in practice. The derivative of a fairly compli- 
cated function is to be obtained by several applications either of the 
same rule or of different rules. The method of dealing with constants 
in the derivation process is particularly to be noticed. It is also 
clear that some derivatives can be obtained in two or more different 
ways. The result is always the same and all that matters is to get 
it in some way or other. 
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Bx. 6. 

Ex. 6. 
Ex. 7. 

Ex. 8. 

[or 

Ex. 9. 

lor 

Ex. 10. 

Ex. 11. 

Ex. 12. 


*HB imcaBNIQOT OF DBBIVATIOlf 
+3* -2) -i (^) +3 1 (*) -2»+3. 

!(*• -7**+fe +3) -7^(a^) +6i(x) _3i« - 14x +6. 

For any fixed values of the constants a, 6, c, ...» we have 
d d 

^(aa;+6)=a; + 6a: + c) =2aa;+6; 

^(aa:» + 6a:*+ca: + d)=3aa:a + 26a;+c; and so on. 

^ Ml tx*)) -X^d tx*) +(1 +x>) ^(x) .x(2x) + (1 +»») 

= l+3x», 

— (1 +*) + (1 +») =2(1 +x), 

1(1 +x)«=^(I + 2 x+x^M 2 ;^M+^(x*). 2 ( 1 +x). 

|^{*(1 +a;)(l +2a:)}=x(l +a;)^(l +2a:) + (1 +2a:)^{a;(l +*)} 

= 2x(l+x) + (l+2x)(l+2x) 

=2x+2x* + l +4x+4x* = l +6x+6x*, 

^ {x ( 1 + X) ( 1 + 2x) } = ^ (x + 3x* + 2x8) 1 + 6x + 6x*. 


dx\3x + 2/ ' (3x+2)* (3x + 2)8* 


dx\ X / X* 


^/2x> + l\ 
da;\ X / 


d 

dx 


(2x+^ 


x(4x) -(2x8 + 1) 


2 - 


x» 

1 _ 2x8 - 1 
x*~ x* 


2x8-1 

x8 
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(i»\l -2a;/ (l-2a:)* 

_(l-2«) + 2(l+a;)_ 3 

(l-2a;)* (l-2a;)>’ 

1 / ^ 1 

<2a;t(a; + l)(x + 2)J 

_(* + l)(x + 2) -a:(x + l +X + 2) a;®-2 

(x + l)a(a;+2)» “"(x + l)»(x+2)«' 

dx\x + b ) 6x\x-k-h) dx^ ' 

_ {x+b) -X ( _ ab 

(a: +6)® y~(a;+6)® 

^ {x/(a;)} = x^f{x) +f{x) ^ (a;) = <(a:) +/J^), 

— dx^'^^ xf'{x)-f{x) 

dx \ X ) X* 

where fix) is any single- valued function of x. 

7.5 The function of a function rule. 

The three rules we have given are not in themselves sufficient for 
the derivation of all the functions met with in ordinary mathe- 
matical analysis. On the contrary, there are many relatively simple 
functions the derivatives of which cannot be found by means of the 
three rules. Consider, for example, the function 

y = V2x®-3, 

which is a “ mixture ” of the simple quadratic function (2x® - 3) and 
the simple square root fimction. On attempting to evaluate the 
derivative, however, it is found that the function does not break 
up into sums, differences, products or quotients of “ standard form ” 
functions. The “ mixture ”, in fact, is not as before. We have 
function which is fundamentally different in nature and we need 
some method of evaluating its derivative. 

The problem is solved by introducing a new variable } 

«=2a;*-3. 


Ex. 13. 


Ex. 14. 


Ex. 16. 


Ex. 16. 
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Here, « is a function of x and its derivative is 


dxdx 


(2a:» ■3)=4a;. 
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The original function now appears aBy = Ju, i.e. as a simple function 
of the variable u with a known derivative toith reaped to u : 


dy _ d 
du~du 




1 

2Ju' 


The function y=<s/2a;®-3 has been arranged, therefore, in such a 
■way that we can say that y is a function of u, where u is a function 
of X. Both these functions have known derivatives. Can we now 
deduce the derivative of y with reaped to x'i The answer is provided 
by the very simple rule given below. 

The way in which we have arranged the function y^J^x'^-Z 
shows that it can be described as a “ function of a function of x 
It is clearly only one example of a wide range of such functions to 
which the following rule for derivation applies : 

Rule IV. The derivative of a function of a function. 

If y is a function of u where u is a function of x, then the derivative 
of y with respect to a; is the product of the derivative of y with 
: respect to u and the derivative of u with respect to x : 


dy _ dy du 
dx~du dx 


! The formal proof of the rule proceeds : 

If y=f{u), where u~<f>(x), then y=f{<f>{x)} and 

d* h 

Let k=<f>{x + h) - <f>{x)-yO, as h~*^. 


^=Liin + -/W . <f>{x+h)-4>{x) 

dx ^ ^ 


= T.im + •"W . T.im = ^ 

k h du dx 

I We use here the result (see 4.6 above) that the limit of a product is 
the product of the separate limits. 

The rule clearly extrads to the case where there are several “ inter- 
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mediate ” functions. For example, if sr is a function of u where u 
is a function of v which, in its turn, is a function of x, tbm 

dy _dy du dv 
dx~du dv dx 

This follows from two successive applications of the simple function 
of a function rule given above. 

The success of the function of a function rule in practice depends 
largely on the introduction of an “ intermediate ” function u in such 
a way that the derivative is most conveniently obtained. The 
method of breaking up functions for the application of the rule ig 
illustrated by the following examples. 


Ex. 1. y='V2a:*-3. 

Write y—Jn where M=2a:*-3, 


andso ~‘/2x^-Z‘=S Ju • - Z) — . 

dx du^ dx^ 2Ju \J2x^-Z 

Since u is only introduced for convenience of working, the final 

is to get rid of this “ intermediate *’ variable in terms of x. 


Ex. 2. y = (l+x)*, 
i.e. where tt==l4-x. 

1 = 2 ( 1 +-)- 

This result has been obtained before (7.4, Ex. 9) by other methods. 


i.e. y=- where m=3x + 2. 

u 

■(3x+^* 

which has also been obtained before. 


Ex. 4. y=(ax+6)*, 
i.e. y=«" where tt»=ax + 6. 


o«='na(ax+6)'*“'. 


Ex. 5. y < 


l-2x 


he. where u 


1 +x 
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d . 1 1 /I -2a; 

2 > 1 +* * 

s(r^)“(l-2*)* 13). 

o ^ -1 . /l ~3a? 1 

^ dx l-2a;”2v i+aj (i_2x)* 2^/(l +®)(1 -2*)** 

Each of these five examples is an instance of one general form 
which can be derived at once from the function of a function rule : 




du 

dx* 


where u is any given function of x. In the case n = — 1, we have 

dx \u/ ~ u^dx* 

which is the special case of the quotient rule already given. 


7.6 The inverse function rule. 

From the function of a function rule we can derive the fifth, and 
last, of the rules for derivation. This rule provides the derivative 
of the function inverse to a given function and it applies only if both 
the inverse functions are single-valued. 

Rule V. The derivative of an inverse function. 

The derivative of an inverse function is the reciprocal of the 
erivative of the original function : 

dx 1 
dy~^* 
dx 


provided that both functions are single-valued. 

The proof is as follows. Suppose that the single-valued function 
l~^{x) gives the single-valued inverse function a;=0(y). Then 
must equal x for any value of x. So 


£W(»)}=^W = i. 

(by Rule IV) 


dx 
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So, the product of ^ and ^ k unity and the rule is proved. 

As an illustration of the inverse hmction rule, we can take the 
case of the derivative of Jz. If y=Jz, then x=y*. The inverse 
function rule then gives 


^ ±iyl) 


1 

2Jx 


This result agrees, of course, with that obtained from the standard 
form giving the derivative of a:" for any value of n. 

The process of evaluating derivatives can nqw be regarded as 
complete. The five rules, taken in conjunction with a suitable table 
of standard forms, are sufficient for the derivation of all single- 
valued functions, no matter how complicated is their analytical 
expression. Even when functions of entirely new\ types are intro- 
duced, it is only necessary to extend the table of standard forms 
by including the derivatives of the simplest instances of the 
new function types, as obtained directly from the definition of 
the derivative. Examples of this extension of the table of standard 
forms will be given lately- 


7.7 The evaluation of second and higher order derivatives. 

The practical method of obtaining the second and higher order 
derivatives of a function introduces nothing that is new. Having 
obtained the first derivative by means of the rules set out above, 
the second derivative is obtained by a further application of the rules, 
this time applied to the first derivative considered as a function 
of X. The third, fourth and higher derivatives are then obtained in : 
succession in the same way. 

It is possible, however, to extend the sum smd product rules so 
that they apply directly to second and higher order derivatives. 
If u tmd V are two single-valued functions of x, we have 



d_fdv\ d 

dx \dxJ ^ dx \dx} *** 


dz*^d3fl 
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[n genoraly for any value of r which is a positive integer^ 

d* . . d'^n d^v 

The extension of the product rule is more difficult. From 

d , , dv du 

55- 


fiB have 


da;* 


, . d { dv\ d f du\ 

=( 


d*» dudv\ fdudv 
« — + — — ) + 1 


dx*^ dxdx) 


\dxdx^^ dx*. 


dhi\ 

da;*/ 


_ ^ dudv dhi 
**da;*^ dxdx^^ dx* 
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rhe third derivative is then found by a further derivation process as 


da;* 


dH dudH dhidv dhi 
dx*^ da; da;* ^ dx^dx^^’dx^' 


A general restdt for the rth derivative of the product is obtained, in 
this way, by repeated derivation : 

d^ , . d'‘v dud^-H r(r- l)d*wd’’~*w 
dx^ ~ ^ dx* dx dx*-^ ^ 2 da;*da;’'-*^*“ 

r (r - 1 ) d^~Hi, d*v d^~hi dv d'^u 

2 dx’‘“*da;* dX'~^dx dx^ 

This is known as Leibnitz’s Theorem and the coefficients of the 
successive terms on the right-hand side follow the well-known 
“ binomial ” law. -From the point of view of the present develop- 
ment, however, only the first and second derivatives are normally 
required and these can always be obtained by direct application of 
the simple rules given above. A number of examples are given for 
illustration : 


Ex. 1. 


-4z»; ^(a;*) = 12a;*; ^(a;*)«24*; 

d* 


dz* 


(**) 


24 ; ^{x^y 


£. 

‘da^ 




«0. 
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Ex. 2. 




da^ 


Ux)> 

(Jx) 




2da 

aiMlKxm. 
i* 


Ex. 3. ^(»") |^(**) =n(n - 1)*"-*; 

=»(»-!)(»- 2)x"~* ; and so on. 

The general result for the rth derivative of this standard form can be 
tmtten down by inspection : I 


dx^ 


(a:") =n(n-l)(» -2) ... {n-r + l)af* 


\ 


The previous two examples are particular cases of thii^ standard result. 
If » is a positive integer, as in the first example, then the derivatives after 
the nth order are all zero. If n has any other value, the process of finding 
successive derivatives can be extended indefinitely without producing 
zero derivatives. 


Ex. 4. 


Ex. 5. 


±( 

dx\ 

-I 

d 


\ 3 

d* / 1 > 


f (3X-I-2)* 

dx* \3te + 2/ 

' (3x+'2)»» 

\ 162 

and so on. 


!/ (3x + 2)* 



2x 


^^2x>-3 


dx* 


V2x*-3=- 


2'»/2x* - 3 - 2a;-j- >/2x* -3 


dx 
2x^-3 


2 / , 2x* \ 

“2x>-3W2x»-3- - 


6 


V2x*-3/ U23*-Zf 


,and similarly for highw order derivatives. 

Ex. 6. lf/(x) denotes any single* valued function, then 
«=!^'(x)+/(x), 

^ W(*)} "S W'(*)} +£/W +2/'(*). 
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^ _*/'(*)-/(*) 
diXlTf ? ' 

-/(*))^(x*)] 

■=^ +/'(*) -/'(x)} - 2x{xf'{z) -/(x)}] 

x*/"(x)-2x/'(x)+2/(x) 

. _ . 


EXAMPLES VII 
Practical derivation 


_L 


1. Write down, from the standard form, the derivatives of n/x*, — and 

x* 


2. Obtain the derivatives of l+2x*-3x*; (1-x)*; (x-2)(2x + l); 
1,1. >/x 1 x + 1 l+2x 

*■^^/x’ * ~x*'* 2x + V 1-x*’ (x + 2)(x + 3)’ 1-X + 2X** 


8. If a, b and c are constants, show that 

d / 1 o and ^ 

dx\ax+bJ (ox +6)* dx\ax*+bx+eJ~ 


4. Show that 


(ax +b) 

£ 

dx 


2ax+b 

(ax*+6x+c)*’ 


( o,x + 6,\ _ Oibf - o«6i 
o,x +6*/ ~ (o,x +6i)* 


5. If /(x) =ax +6, find the derivatives of aifix) and 

l-x»+* 


/(»). 


6. Verify that 1 +x+x* + ... 4-x" 
leduce that 


l+2x + 3x* + ... +nx"~* = 


1-x ‘ 

1 -X" 


By means of derivatives 
nx* 


(1-x)* 1-x 


7. It is given that y = 1 +u* where u = 1 - x*. Find y as a function of x. 
i^rite down the derivatives of y with respect to u and of y and u with respect 

»*. Veri^thM^=^.^. 

dx dd dx 


8. Find the derivatives of 


1 


and 


•s/x + l 'i/x + 1 - ^/x - 1 
9. Use the function of a function rule to find the derivatives of 

•«/a*-x*; n/o* +x* and 

peduoe the last derivative £rom the other two by the quotient rule. 
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m From the fmotion of a fimotian rahSadtbe dmvaUim of 

(.+i)’ Md (§^‘- 

Multiply out these powers and deduce the derivatives by using the sum, pr,. 
duct and quotient rales only. 


11. Find the derivative of each of the general expressions : 
1 1 1 


ax 


+ 6* a®*+6*+cJ and ^ 


+bx+c' 


$'=-? and 
dx 


12. If /(a;) is a single* valued function of x, express the derivatives of >JJ^\ 
and its reciprocal in terms of the derivative otf{x), 

18. If X and y satisfy the relation xy =a, show that 

dx _ X 
X dy~ y* 

so verifying the inverse function rale in this case, dpnsider the relatioo 
xy* =a in the same way. \ 

14. If y is a single-valued function of x, show that ^ (x* H- V*) “ ^ ^ • 

Deduce that if x and y satisfy the relation x*4-y* = l. Verify by 

finding the derivative of y « Vl -*•. 


15. Evaluate the second derivatives of and s/l -x*. 

V® . 


16. Find the first and second derivatives of 


— ^—7 and of Deduce 

ax+b ax + b 


that successive derivatives of these functions differ only by a constant factor, 

17. If xy =a, show that x^-^ + 2^—0. Show that the same result holds 

forxy=o+6x. ^ 

18. If y=x*+-^, show that x*^^ + x^ -4y=0. Does the same result 

wC7* ^ CZm/ Cm? 

hold for the relation y =ax* + -; T 

X* 

19. Show that all derivatives of ax* -f-6x -l-c of higher order than the second 
are zero. 

20. If /(x) is a single- valued function of x, obtain the third and fourth, 
derivatives of xf{x) in terms of the derivatives of / («). In general, deduce that 

df d* dT-* 

^{x/(x)} =® ^/(®) +r^J(x), 

and verify by Leibnitz’s Theorem. 

21. Draw graphs of y =x* and y s=^x for a range of positive and ne^tiw 
venues of x a^ verify t^t each function is monotonio increasing. How is one 
graph to be obtained from the other? Find the derivative of ^x and check th^ 
the tangent gradient to the curve y =i/Xa as estimate from the graph, equab 
this derivative. Show that the derivative becomes infinitevat x=0 andao 
tlMt the tangent to the curve is Oy at this point. 
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og Write «*» ^ *® products and deduce their derivatives fitsm the 

Native of <r by the product rule. From the derivatives of ar* and »», use 

„e quotient rule to obtain the derivatives of ~ and i, and the inverse 

pQction rule to obtain the derivatives of V® &nd ij/x. Find the derivatives 
f x* function of a function rule from the derivative of . 

33. Generalise the results of the previous example to show how the standard 

gjjn A. (®»») can be deduced, for any rational value of n, from the rules 

dec (2 

,f derivation and from the fact that = 1* 


24. Find the derivative of (a~6aj)a:*. If a hemispherical bowl of radius 
0 inches is filled to a depth of x inches with water, it is known that the volume 
if water is ir(10 — cubic inches. Find the rate of increase of volume as 
be depth increases and an approximate value of the volume increase when 
be depth increases from 6 to 6'1 inches. 

25. If water is poured into the bowl of the previous example at the rate of 

>no cubic inch per second, show that the depth increases by — — ^ — — inches 
er second when the depth is x inches. nx(20 - 3a;) 

26. Find the equation of the tangent to the curve y=o®+6 + -at the point 

riih abscissa Where is the tangent parallel to Ox? ® 

27. A projectile travels i(l +t*) feet in t seconds. Show that it moves with 
increasing velocity and acceleration. What is the velocity after 10 seconds? 
Find an approximate value of the distance travelled during a small time At 

om the <th second. 

28. After t seconds a body is x =o* + ^bt* feet from its starting-point. What 
the velocity and acceleration then? Show that the velocity is •<Ja* + 2hx 

et per second when x feet have been covered. 

Of 

If the demand law is p— — c, show that total revenue decreases as 

X 

^utput increases, marginal revenue being a negative constant. 

In the case of the demand law p = (a - 6x)*, show that the average and 
narginal revenue curves are both parabolas, the former lying above the latter. 
Ihow that marginal revenue falls to a negative value and then rises to zero as 
ptput increases. Plot the total, average and marginal revenue curves in the 
se of the demand of Examples V, 10. 

31. Show that the demand law p=a-bx* gives parabolic average and 
fiarginal revenue curves of similar shape, both falling continuously as output 
ticreases. Where is marginal revenue zero ? 

32. What is the mar g inal revenue function for the demand p = n/o-6x? 
nder the conditions of Examples V, 8, how many tenements must be rented 
Br week before marginal revenue falls to zero ? 

83. Show that marginal revenue can always be expressed as 

•educe that the gradient of the demand curve is numerically equal to ^ at the 

iitput where marginal revenue is zero. Check ibis result in the oases of the 
articular demand laws of the two previous examples. ^ ^ 
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M. The total cost function is /7=Vaa:+6+c. Find an expression fot 
marginal cost and show that it decreases as output increases. Plot the mar- 
ginal cost curve for the electricity output of Examples V, 17. 


X +6 

85. If 17 = 0 ®^-^ +d is the total cost of an output x, show that the mar. 

of the output fa If 6 deduce ^lat margins] 

cost falls continuously as output increases. Draw the marginal cost curve 
of the tobacco manufacturer of Examples V, 20. 


86. If a firm can produce two chocolate “ lines ” according to the conditions 

dy 

of Examples V, 26, interpret the value of the derivative ^ . At what output 

is a small decrease in the production of one line accompanied by an equal 
increase in the other line T 


87. The output of a coal-mine is given in terms the number of men 
working per shift according to the relation of Exampli . V, 27. Draw a graph 
showing variation of output. Find expressions for \verage and marginal 
output when x men per shift are worked and draw the corresponding curves. ' 
Show that both curves are parabolas and that av< output only equals i 
marginal output when the former has its greatest value.\ 



CHAPTER Vni 


APPLICATIONS OF DERIVATIVES 

1.1 The sign and magnitude of the derivative. 

Vb have seen that the value of a derivative can be interpreted in 
wo ways. The derivative of a single- valued function f{x) measures 
be rate of change of the function and the tangent gradient of the 
lurve y=f{x) at the point in question. In the present chapter we 
)ase certain very important applications of the derivative on these 
nterpretations of its value. It will be noticed, however, that our 
esults depend largely upon diagrammatic “ intuition ” and are not 
igorously established. The less strict development is sufficient at 
,his stage, but it can be added that it is possible to provide formal 
inalytical proofs of our results in all cases.* 

The value of the derivative of/(a;) at the point x=^a is /'(a). The 
neaning of the sign of /'(a) is evident. If f'{a) is positive, then the 
'ate of change of f{x) is positive, i.e. f{x) increases as x increases 
ilirough the value a: =a. The tangent gradient of the curve y =/(«) 
s positive and the tangent and curve slope upwards from left to 
right at the point with abscissa a. The converse properties hold if 
^'{a) is negative. Hence, 

(1) /' (a) > 0 implies that / (a:) increases as x increases and that the 

curve y=f{x) rises from left to right at the point x=a. 

(2) /'(a)<0 implies that /(a:) decreases as x increases and that 

the curve y -f{x) falls from left to right at the point x=a. 

fte numerical magnitude of the derivative /'(a) then measures how 
rapidly the function /(a;) increases or decreases, and how steeply the 
curve y =/(«;) rises or falls, at the point x =o. 

The results can be extended to indicate the nature of the function 
or curve over a whole range of values of the variable x. In order to 

* Some of the analytical proofs are given at a later stage, when we consider 
the important result known as Taylor’s series. 
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see when the ftmotion increases or decreases, or where the curve 
rises or falls, it is only necessary to examine the sign of the derivative 
of the fhnction. For all ranges of values of a; in whioh /'(a:) is posiljive 
we know that/(x) increases continuously as x increases and that the 
curve y=f{x) rises continuously from left to right, and conversely 
for ranges in which f'{x) is negative. 

One case of special interest now presents itself, the case where the 
derivative is zero at a given point. If /'(a) =0, then f{x) is neither 
increasing nor decreasing, and the curve y=f{x) is neither rising nor 
falling, at the point x=a. The value of the function is momentarily 
stationary and the curve has a tangent parallel jbo Ox. The value 
of the function at such a point is called a station^ value and mucli 
of the following development is concerned with values. Before 
proceeding, it is instructive to examine some particular functions and 
to obtain a general idea of the properties holding ar their stationary 
values. ' 

Ex. 1. y=Ax-x^. 

Here ^=4 -2«= -2(a;-2). 

The derivative is positive when a:<2, zero when *=»2 and negative 
when *> 2. The value of the function increases at first,! becomes station- 
ary at X =2 and then ^creases asx 
increases beyond this value. The 
corresponding curve is a parabola 
rising to a peak at the point where 
x = 2, as shown in Fig. 47. In this 
case, we say that the function baa a 
“maximum” value y=4 at the point 
where a; =2. 

Ex. 2. -4a;-f 8. 

Here ^=2® -4 = 2(a! -2). 

The sign of the derivative is exactly ; 
opposite to that found in the previous case. The value of the function is 
again stationary at or =>2, but the function decreases as x increases up to 
the value 2 and increases as * increases beyond 2. The curve, graphed in 
Fig. 48, is a parabola with a lowest point at x =2. In this case, we s»y 
that the functiou has a “ minimum ” value y ==>4 at the point where 
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Ex. 8. y'«6flf-a»* + J**. 

Here -6® +|a:»=|(aj -2)». 

The derivatiy© is positive at all points except that it becomes zero at 
the singla point ® =• 2, The Ainction is monotonio increasing but has a 
stationary value y = 4 at ® ■= 2. The graph of the. curve is shown in Fig. 49, 



10 


t 


°/1 


j'-ex-ax^+^x* 


1 2 3 

Fia. 49. 


4 X 


jm which it is seen that the curve always rises except at the single point 
aere the tangent is parallel to the axis Ox. The stationary value, in this 
se, is neither a “ maximum ” nor a “ minimum The point concerned 
an example of what is called a “ point of inflexion ”, a name derived 
Dm the fact that the curve crosses over the (horizontal) tangent as w© 
sS through tfie point. 

2 Maximum and minimum values. 

It Is now necessary to make more precise the meaning of the terms 
aximum and minimum values, which, we have seen, are connected 
ith the stations.^ values of a function. 

Definition ; The function / (x) has a maximum (minimum) value 
; a point where the value o^f{x) is greater (less) than all values in the 
lediate neighbourhood of the point. 

The maximum and minimum values together can be termed the 
ireme values of the function. 

It is assumed, in the following development, that the fimction and 
derivative are finite and continuous at aU points. The corre- 
5nding curve is then smooth, being free of discontinuities and 
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** sharp points Fig. 60 shows a hjtpotheiieal, and rather artificial 
curve of this natare, drawn for the purpose of indicating the various 
possibilities that can arise. 

It is clear, in the first place, that a maximum or minimum value 
of f{z) can occur only at a stationary point where the curve y=f{x) 
has a horizontal tangent. If the tangent slopes upwards at any 
point, there are larger values off(x) immediately to the right of the 
point. If the tangent slopes downwards, there are larger values of 
f{z) immediately to the left of the point. Neither of these cases is 



possible, by definition, at a point where f{z) is a maximum. Tlie 
tangent can, therefore, only be horizontal at a maximum point 
and (similarly) at a minimum point. Thus all th^ maximum and 
minimum values of a function are included amongst the stationary 
values. 

In the second place, of all the points where the tangent to the. 
curve y—f(z) is horizontal, there are some points (such as A and D]] 
giving maximum values and other pomts (such as B and E) giving 
minimum values of /(«). But there remains the possibility of » 
third kind of point, spph as the “ inflexional ” point C, where the] 
function has neither a maximum nor a minimum value. Stationary] 
values, therefore, include cases other than maximum and minimins:; 
values. 

A method for distinguishing different kinds of statkmary values^ 
sus^^ested by Fig. 60. The tangent gradient of the oirve y =/(^) *^1 
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gitive (th© tangent being upward sloping) immediately to the left 
nd negative (the tangent being downward sloping) immediately to 
\xe right of a ;^int where /(») has a maximum value. Henoe, the 
derivative /'(a?) changes from positive, through zero, to negative 
allies as x increases through a value giving a maximum off{x). At 
point where the function has a minimum value, the tangent 
radient and derivative change sign in the opposite sense. Finally, 
,t a point where there is a stationary value which is neither maxi- 
Him nor minimum, the zero value of the tangent gradient and 
[erivative does not mark a change in their sign at all ; they have 
he same sign on each side of the point. 

These results, indicated by inspection of the curve of Fig. 50, can 
set out in precise analytical form : 

CRITERION FOR MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM VALUES 

1) All maximum and minimum values of the single- valued 

function f{x) are stationary values and occur where f'(x) is 
zero. 

2) If f'{x) changes in sign from positive to negative as x increases 

through a value a where f'{a)=0, then /(a) is a maYiunuTn 
value of the function /(a;). 

If f'{x) changes sign from negative to positive under 
the same conditions, then f(a) is a minimum value of the 
function. 

If f'(x) dc^not change sign under the same conditions, then 
f{a) is neither a maximum nor a minimum value of the 
function. 

riiere are thus two conditions to consider. The first is a “ neces- 
7 ” condition for an extreme value, while the second adds the 
efficient ” condition which enables us to distinguish maximum, 
nimum and other stationary values. The conditions together make 
‘necessary and sufficient ” conditions (sef. 8.9 below). We can 
tice an altematave, but less exact, way of expressing the necessary 
adition. If y=zf(x) has a stationary value (e.g. a maximum or 
nimum value) at a point, then y is momentarily steady in value 
d dy=o approximately for any small change in x from the point 
‘ns when treating the function at a maximum or minimum position, 
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we can regard it as a constant for small variations about the position 
In any case, the value of the function always changes very slowly 
from such a poation.* 

It must be emphasised that a maximum value of a function is 
not necessarily the “ greatest ” value of the function. A maximum 
value is greater than all neighbouring values but there may be still 

greater values of the function at 
more remote points. Similarly, a 
minimum value need not be the 
“ smallest ” value. There is only 
one greatest land only one least 
value of thelfimction but there 
may be several alternating maxi- 
mum and minimum values. This 
is clear from Ilg. 60. Further, it 
is important to' realise that evert/ 
stationary value is not an extreme 
value and we should always be 
on the look-out for “inflexional" 
stationary values. Finally, our criterion may break down and fafl 
to show a maximum or minimum value if the function or iti 
derivative is not continuous. Fig. 61 illustrates the fact thats 
maximum value, occurring at a “ sharp point ” of the curve, may 
not be indicated by the criterion we have given. 



8.3 Applications of the second derivative. 

The second derivative /"(x) of a function, being the derivative of 
the first derivative f'(x), measures the rate of increase or decrease 
of f'(x), i.e. the rate of increase or decrease of the tangent gradient 
to the curve y=f{x) as we pass through the point concerned. The 
sign of /"(«) at any point x=a provides some useful information. 
If /"(a) is positive, then f(x) is changing at an increasing rate ae; 
X increases through a and the tangent gradient to the curve y=f 
increases as we pass through the point with abscissa a. The tangent 
to the curve turns in the anticlockwise direction and the curve u 
convex when viewed from below at this point. Conversely, if /"(*) 

• The device of keeping a maximised or minimised vairiable constant n 
often adopted by Wicl^ll. See, for example, Lecturee on Political Ecax^ 
(Ed. Bobbins, 1934), Vol. I, p. 181. 
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IB negative, then/(a;) dbanges at a decreasing rate as x increases, the 
tangent to the curve turns in the clockwise direction and the curve 
is concave from below at the point where x=a. These results, which 
are fully illustrated in Fig. 62, are independent of the value of the 
derivative /'(a), of whether the tangent to the curve slopes upwards, 
downwards or is horizontal at the point where x=a* Hence : 

(1) ® implies that the fimction f{x) changes at an increasing 
rate as a; increases through the value a and that the curve 
y=zf(x) is convex from below at the point x=a. 

(2) /"(a) <0 implies that the function f{x) changes at a decreasing 

rate as x increases through the value a and that the curve 
y=zj{^x) is concave from below at the point x=a. 










fhe numerical magnitude of f"{a) then indicates how rapidly the 
ralue of f{x) is “ accelerating ” and how great is the curvature of 
the curve y—f{x) at the point a;=a. All questions relating to the 
iture and extent of the curvature of a curve are answered by an 

* But the results, which are obvious enough when /(*) increases and the 
ingent slopes upwards, should be interpreted with care when/(a:) decreases 
and the tangent slopes downwards. When we say tliat /'(«)< 0 and /"(a) >0 
‘mplies that f{x) is decreasing and changing at an increasing rate at »= o, we 
nean that the numerical rate of decrease of/(») is getting less (and not greater) 
■8 * increases. A negative quantity, which is getting less in numerical magni- 
“de, is increasing. ® ^ 

o2 
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examination of the value of the second derivative of the fanctiou 
concerned. 

An alternative criterion for mctreme values of a function can be 
given in terms of the second derivative. It is assumed that tbe 
function f{x) is finite, continuous and possesses continuous first and 
second derivatives. If /'(o) is zero and f''{a) negative, then /'(*) 
must decrease through zero as x increases through a, i.e. the change 
in sign of /'(«) is from positive to negative and x=a must give a 
maximum value of the function. In the same way, we see that a 
minimum value of the function is obtained &t x=a when f'(a) is 
zero and /"(a) positive. Hence : 

ALTERNATIVE CRITERION FOR MAXIMUM MINIMUM 

VALUES 

(1) All maximum and minimum values of /|fe) occur where 

/'W = 0. 

(2) If f'{a) =0 and /"(a) <0, then /(o) is a maximum value of the 

function. If /'(a) =0 and f”{a)> 0, then f{a) is a minimum 

value of the function. 

The first condition is, as before, a “ necessary ” condition. The 
second is a “ sufficient ” condition indicating situations in which only 
a maximum (or only a minimum) value of f{x) can occur. But it is 
not complete, i.e. both “ necessary and sufficient ” (see 8.9 below), 
since the case where /"(o) is zero is not covered. This case includes 
all inflexional stationary values and may include other maximum or 
minimum values as weU. The alternative criterion, though often 
more useful, is somewhat more limited in its scope than the first 
criterion. 

8.4 Practical methods of finding maximum and minimum values. 

In practical problems, we require the maximum or miniraum 
values attained by one variable (y) as the value of another variable 
(«) is changed. If the variables are related by a single-valued 
function y=f{x), we proceed : 

(1) Tie derivative /'(«) is obtained. 

(2) The equation /'(x)=0 is solved to given number of solutions 

a!=a, x=b, x=xc 
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(3) Each solution (e.g. a;s:a) is taken in turn and examined. 

Either: the change in sign of f'{a + h) as k changes from 
negative to positive is determined. If the change is from 
positive to negative, /(a) is a maximum value of /(*). If the 
change is from negative to positive, f(a) is a minimum value 
of /(»). If there is no change of sign, /(a) is an inflexional 
value o{f(x). 

Or : /"(») ia obtained and its sign determined. If f''{a) is 
negative, /(a) is a maximum value of f{x). If /"(a) is 
positive, /(a) is a minimum value off{x). 

If this process is carried out in the cases of the three simple 
inictions quoted in 8.1 above, it is found that one stationary value 
,=4 occurs at a; =2 in each case. This is a maximum value, a mini- 
aum value and an inflexional value in the three cases respectively, 
rhe following examples provide further illustrations. 

Ex. 1. y-a^-S3^ + 5. 

Hero ^=3x*-6a; = 3a;(a:-2); ^=6x-6 = 6(a;-l). 

The stationary values of y occur where 3a:(a: - 2) —0, i.e. at a; =0 and at 
r -- 2. The corresponding values of y are y = 5 and y — \. To distinguish 
between maximum and minimum values, 

at *=o, 

dh/ 

at x=2, ^=6>0. 

The function has a maximum value 5 at x=0 and a minimum value 
I at a: = 2, The graph of Fig. 66 below illustrates. 

Ex. 2. y =x*-4a^ + 16a:. 

Here ^«4«*-12a:» + 16 ^-12aj*-24a: 

ax ax* 

«4{a:-2)*(a! + l). -12a:(a;-2). 

There are stationary values y^^ -11 atx= -1 and y = 16 at a; =2. At 

- 1, the value of the second derivative is 36. The function thus has 

ia minimum value of -11 at this point. At x=2, the second derivative 

I is zero and the nature of the stationary value here remains undecided. 

To settle this point, the first derivative at a; =2+ A has value 4A®(A + 3). 

This is positive for aU small (positive or negative) values of h. Th» 

function has an inflexional stationary value at *=>2. The graph of 

^ig- 57 below illustrates. 
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Ex. 3. 


Here 
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2a; 4- 1 
^~x-l 
dy 3 
doT 


(x-1)*’ 

wliidi is negative for all values of x. The function has no stationary 
and so no maximum or minimum, values. The curve represen tin g 
function is a rectangular hyperbola with asymptotes parallel to the axes 
a curve which clearly has no tangent parallel to Ox. 


Ex. 4. y = 


Here 


dx 


2-x 

x^+x-2 

x(x-4) 


{x^+x-2)^ 

There are stationary values yo-latx^O and yt at ® 
now examine the sign of the derivative near these points : 
dy hih-4) ^ A(A+4) , 

■(A® + 9A + 18)* \ 


at x>=h; 


=4. 


4+A. 


dx (A* + A-2)* ’ dx~ 

The first expression changes from positive to negative as A is giren 

small values changing from 
negative to positive. The 
second expression changes is 
the opposite sense as A is varied 
similarly. The function thus 
has a maximum value -1 at 
x=0 and a minimum vdm 
- J at *=4. 

The curious feature of this 
case is that the maximum 
value of the function is smaller 
than the minimum value. This 
apparently paradoxical result 
is due to the fact that the 
function has infinite values, at 
® = 1 and atx= -2. (Ateach 
of these values the denomin- 
ator of y is zero.) The graph of the function, shown in Kg. 63, illustrates 
how the presence of infinities infinences the maximum and minimum 
values. 



Ex. 5. y< 


Here 


dx' 


aai*+bx+e, 

dx*' 


<2ax + b ; 


’2a. 
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• b>^ 4cic 1) 

'There is one stationary value y — at x b — — . Thin value is 

a maximnm if a is negative and a minimum if a is positive. The curve 
porresponding to this function is a parabola with axis vertical. The 
stationary value occurs at the vertex of the curve and is a maximum or 
minimum according to the direction of the axis as determined by the sign 
of o (see 3.4 above). 


Ex. 6. y = ox + 6 + -, where a, h and c are positive constants and x is 

X 


assumed to take only positive values. 

dy _ e dhj _2c 
dx * X® dod^ a;® ’ 


Here 


Since x is positive, there is only one stationary value and this occurs 

at the point x = . The second derivative is positive. So, the function 

has a minimum value y = 2<s/ac +6 at this point. 

d 

Ex. 7. y=ax^ - 6x+c + - , where a, b, c and d are positive constants 
and X is restricted to positive values. 

Here 


dy „ , d d^y „ 2d 

~=2ax-b — », T^=2a + -^. 
dx X® dx® X® 


The stationary values occur at points where the derivative is zero. i.e. 
where x satisfies the relation : 


2ax® -6x* -d=0. 

It can be shown that this cubic equation has only one positive root, and 

that the value of this root is greater than * = ^ ’ Th® second derivative 

is seen to be positive. The function has thus a single minimum valve for 
the range of positive values of x. 


Ex. 8. An open box consists of a square base with vertical sides and 
has a volume of 4 cubic feet. What are the dimensions of the box for a 
winimum surface area ? 

Let X feet be the side of the square base and h feet the depth of the 
box. Then Ax® =4 since the volume is given as 4 cubic feet. From this 
we obtain h in terms of x. The surface area is 

16 

y *x® +4Ax «x® +~ square feet. 
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So, y is written as a functicm of x only and its minimum value is 
required for variation in x (which al<me governs the dimensions of tho 
box). The values of x for stationary values of y are giv^ by 


dx 


= 2x 



i.e. 


Hence gives the only stationary value of y. Since 
g=2+^ = 6>0, whena: = 2, 


the stationary value is a minimum. The minimum surface area is thus 
12 square feet and the dimensions of the box are then : side of base = 2 feet 
and depth of box = 1 foot. The depth of the box is l||ialf the side of the 
square base. 


8.5 A general problem of average and marginal value 
From a given single-valued function f(z) at a pqint x, we derive 
the pair of values : 

Average value of f{x) =''-^ ; Marginal value of f(x) =f'{x). 

X 


The average value is taken over the whole range from zero to the 
given value x ; the marginal value refers to the “ margin ” at the 
given value x. In diagrammatic terms, if P is the point with 
abscissa x on the curve y =/ (x), then the average value of f{x) is 
represented by the gradient of the “ radius vector ” OP and the 
marginal value by the gradient of the tangent at P. The appheation 
of these general concepts in the economic problems of demand and 
cost have been considered at an earlier stage (6.8 above). 

It is now assumed, for convenience, that both x and f(x) take only 
positive values. It is required to find the values of x which corre- 

/(*) 


spond to maximum or minimum values of the average 


So 


d ff{x)] xf'ix)-f(x) 

X f x* 

d* r/(a;)| ^ x*f''{x) - 2xf'{x) + 2f(x) ^ 
da;*\ X ar* 


f(x) 

Stationary values of occur where xf'(x)-f(x)=:0, i.e. where 

X 


/(*) 


=/'(»)• 
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such ft point, the value of the seoond derivative reduces to 

da;*\ X j X 

and, since x is taken as positive, this has the sign of /"(«). The 
average value of / (x) is thus stationary at any point where the 
average and marginal values of/(x) are equal. The stationary value 
is a maximum if /"(x) is negative at the point ; it is a minimiun if 
/"(x) is positive at the point. 

In diagrammatic terms, a stationary value of the average value 
of/(x) is shown by a point P on the curve y=f(x) where the tangent 
coincides with the radius vector OP, i.e. at a point where the tangent 



passes through the origin 0. The average value is a maximum if the 
curve is concave from below at the point P ; it is a minimum if the 
curve is convex from below at the point. These facts are clear from 
the two cases illustrated in Fig. 64. 

i8.6 Points of inflexion. 

A single- valued function y=f{x) is defined to have an inflexional 
value at a point where the corresponding curve crosses from one side 
of its tangent to the other. The point itself is described as a point 
of inflexion. The most important property of a point of inflexion is 
that it marks a change in curvature, the curve changing from convex 
to concave from below as we pass from left to right through the 
point, or conversely.* This property is clear from the inflexional 

* If the function is single-valued and the curve smooth, thwi all changes of 
ciiJwature occur at points of inflexion. For multi-valued functions, on the 
other hand, a (diange in curvature may occur where the curve “ turns back 
|ou itself ” and the tangent is vertical. Such a point is not a point of inflexion. 
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oases shown in Fig. 55. There are two olasses of points of inflexioi) 
A point of one class (as illustrated in the firat two cases of Fig. ggj 
marks a change of curvature from convex to concave from below ae 
we move from left to right along the curve. A point of the 0 % 
class marks a change of curvature in the opposite sense (as shown in 
the second two cases of Fig. 65). The actual tangent at the point of 
inflexion is not restricted in any way ; it can slope upwards or down- 
wards with any numerical gradient whatever. Upward and down- 
ward sloping tangents are shown in Fig. 66 for each of the two classes 
of inflexional points. Further, as limiting cases, the tangent can be 



In addition to the change of ciuwature property, another charae- 
teristic of points of inflexion is evident from Fig. 55. A point of 
inflexion always corresponds to an extreme value of the tangent 
gradient of the curve. At a point of inflexion of the first class, the 
tangent gradient is a maximum, the gradient increasing as we move 
from the left towards the point and decreasing as we move to the right 
away from the point. At a point of inflexion of the second class, it 
seen, in the same way, that the tangent gradient is a minimum. 
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Assuming that th© single-valued function f{x) is finite and oon- 
fcinuous with continuous first and second derivatives, it is a simple 
matter to express the properties of an inflexional value of f{x) in 
analytical terms. The derivative/' (a;), as the measure of the tangent 
gradient, must have an extreme value at any point of inflexion. It 
is necessary, therefore, that the second derivative /"(jc), being the 
derivative of /'(»), has zero value at the point. Further, the value 
of f''{x) must change in sign as x increases through the point con- 
cerned, the direction of the change determining the class to which 
the point of inflexion belongs. If f”{x) changes from positive to 
negative, the derivative f'{x) has a maximum value and the curva- 
ture changes from convex to concave from below, i.e. the point of 
inflexion is of the first class. The converse change of sign of /"(r) 
indicates a point of inflexion of the other class. So 

CRITERION FOR POINTS OF INFLEXION 

(1) An inflexional value of the function f{x) can only occur at a 

point where /"(«) =0. 

(2) If /"(a) =0, and if/"(a;) changes in sign as x increases through 

the value a, then /(a) is a-n inflexional value of the function 
f{x). The direction of the change of sign of f''{x) indicates 
the class of the point of inflexion. 

The first condition is “ necessary ” for points of inflexion. The 
second adds the “ sufficient ” condition and, altogether, we have a 
I criterion which is complete, i.e. “ necessary and sufficient ” (see 
1 8.9 below). . 

If the function is assumed to have a continuous third derivative, 
an alternative form of the criterion can be given m which this 
derivative is used. If /"'(a) is negative at a point where /"(a) is 
zero, then /'(a;) is a maximum at the point a; =a, i.e. we have a point 
of inflexion of the first class. Similarly, if /'"(a) is positive at the 
point where /"(a) is zero, we have a point of inflexion of the second 
class. Hence, if/" (a) = 0 and/'" (a) there is a point of inflexion 
at X =a and the sign of the non-zero third derivative indicates to 
<^hich class the inflexional point belongs. This alternative form of 
he criterion is not complete (not ** necessary and sufficient ”) since 
the case where the third derivative is zero is not considered. 

A point of inflexion, as we have remarked, is in no way dependent 
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dn the value assumed by the first derivative of the function at the 
point. It may happen, however, that the first derivative is zero at 
the point of inflexion, the value of the function being stationary 
as well as inflexional. The second, and incomplete, criterion for 
stationary values (8.3 above) can now be extended slightly by the 
addition of the condition : 

If f'{a)=f"{a) =0 and if f*"{a) ^0, then /(a) is a stationary and 
inflexional value of the function / (x). 

The criterion is still incomplete since it takes no account of cases 
where the third derivative is zero.* / 

As long as the third derivative of the fimctionl/(a;) is not zero at 
the point x=a, the following scheme indicates allVthe possible cases 
of stationary and inflexional values of f(x) : \ 

Stationary value Inflexional value 

/ \ / 0 

Extreme Stationary and Inflexional and 

value inflexional value non-stationary value 

/'(a)=0 /"(a) ^0 /'(a)=/"(a) = 0 /'(a) ,^0 f"(a)=0 

Two examples wiU illustrate the method of locating inflexional 
values in the cases of particular functions : 

Ex. 1. y =a;* -3a;* +6. 

There is thus only one inflexional value of the function, i.e. y=3 at 
a; = 1 . The third derivative is positive and the second derivative changes 
sign from negative to positive as we pass from left to right through the 
point of inflexion. The point is thus an inflexion of the second class, the 
curvature of the curve changing from concave to convex and the tangent 
gradient ( -3) being a minimum. Fig. 56 indicates the point of inflexion 
P and also the maximum and minimum points A and P on the curve 
representing this ftmction. 

Ex. 2. y «=a;* -4a;® + 16a:. 

Here g=4(a; -2)*(a; + l) ; g - 12a;(x -2) ; g = 24(a;-l). 

*** The criterion is fully completed in 17.5 below, where extreme and in- 
flexional values are determined by the first non-zero derivative of f(^) 
whatever order it may be. 
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llhere are two points of inflexion. At a; <» 0 there is the mflarimiitl value 
,=0; at »*2taiere is the inflexional value y = 16. At the first of these 
,oints the third derivative is negative. The point is an inflexion of the 
irst class, the curvature changing from convex to concave and the tangent 



•adient (16) being a maximum. At the second of the points the third 
irivative is positive. The point is an inflexion of the second class, the 
irvature changing from concave to convex. Further, the first derivative 
also zero at the point and we have here a stationary as well as an 



lexional value of the function. The zero tangent gradimit at the point 
a minimum value of the tangent gradient. Fig. 57 indicates the graph 
the curve representing the function and shows the two inflexional 
ints in addition to the single minimum point. 
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8.7 Monopoly problons in economic theory. 

Many of the problems of physios and other mathematical sciences 
can be reduced to the determination of positions of maximum or 
minimum. It is sufficient to instance the importance of maximmn 
or minimum potential, energy, action and entropy. An exactly 
similar situation is found in certain branches of economic theory. In 
static problems, we find it convenient to assume that the individual 
consumer seeks the highest position on his “ preference scale ” 
consistent with market conditions, that the individual firm fixes 
output or price to produce the largest net revenue and organises its 
factors of production to give the largest output at a given cost or the 
smallest cost for a given output. Similar assumed principles, iii 
more complicated forms, are to be found in dynarmc problems. If 
functions of a single variable suffice to interpret the phenomena 
concerned, then the methods of the present chapter apply at once in 
the solution of our problems. Some simple examples, intended to 
illustrate the method, are given in the foUowing paragraphs,* 

As a first problem, suppose that a firm produces a good X under 
fimown cost conditions represented by the total cost function 11 =F{x). 
The demand of the firm’s market for the good X is assumed to be 
known and represented by the demand function x=^{p) or p =iji{x), 
where x is the demand at price p. Within the limits set by this 
demand relation, the firm is assumed to act as a monopolist with the 
object of maximising net revenue. Two alternative points of view 
can be taken. Either : the firm fixes its output and leaves the price' 
to be determined by the demand conditions. Or : the firm fixes its 
price and the demand conditions determine the appropriate output.! 
The analysis of the problem is different in the two cases but, as we 
shall see, the results obtained are effectively identical. 

Assuming that the firm fixes output, then the price to dear any 
output X must be p = 0(a;) as given by the demand conditions. The 
gross revenue from output x is E=xtp(x), the total cost is n=F{x) 
and the net revenue m{B-n) given as a function of x. The output 

* For an account of the importance of Tnaxirnum or Tw^nitniim positioi^) 
particularly in relation to “ loose indefinite relations between economic 
imiiables, see Edgeworth, Ma^iematical P»y(Mc$ (1881, D^triated 1932), PP- 
I-IS and pp. 83*93. 
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ar fixed by the firm for maximum net revenue must satisfy the two 

conditions ; 

^(J?-i7)=0 and |l(i2-i7)<o. 


* dJR dijt _ « 

The first condition “ ^ ^ =0, i.e. 


dR _dn 
dx~ dx' 


At the output for 


equilibrium, therefore, marginal revenue must equal marginal cost. 
The second condition, for a maximum as opposed to a minimum, is 


dx\dx^ j dx\dx dx)~dx^ dx^^ * 


dx^ dx^ 


Hence, at the equilibrium output, marginal revenue must be in- 
creasing less rapidly than marginal cost. This second condition is 



jautomatically satisfied if, for example, marginal revenue is deoreas- 
ig while marginal cost is increasing as output increases from the 
|value at which these marginal concepts are equal. 

The position can be represented on a diagram in two different 
The total revenue and cost curves can be drawn on one dia- 
taking output x along the horizontal axis and revenue or cost 
long the vertical axis. Suppose that, on the two curves, points in 
the same vertical line can be foimd such that the tangents to the 
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. ,, , /dM^^vUT\ 

respective curves are parallel t ^ = ^ ) • The output common to 


\dx dx, 

such points is a monopoly equilibrium output provided only that the 
total revenue curve is less convex (or more concave) from below than 
fd^E d‘l 


the total cost curve 


\<ia;* dx* / ‘ 


When the total revenue and i 


curves are of “ normal ” form (see 10.7-8 below), the position h 
illustrated by the curves of Fig. 68. The net revenue obtainable 
&om any output is shown by the vertical distance of the total revenue 
curve above the total cost curve. This is clearly a maximum in the 
IKJsition PQ, the tangent to the total cost curve lat P being parallel 
to the tangent to the total revenue curve at Q. The monopoly out- 
put OM is thus uniquely determined in this caseWd the mmiopol; 


price is read off as the gradient of OQ. 


\ 



The monopoly situation can also be represented on a diagram show- 
ing the average and marginal revenue and cost curves referred to the 
same axes and scales. Fig. 59 exhibits these four curves as obtained 
from the total curves of Fig. 68. Three of the curves happen to be 
straight lines, but this is not an essential feature of the “ normal 
case here taken. The unique monopoly output is now given as the 
absdssa OM of the point P where the marginal curves intersect. 
The monopoly price is ME, the average cost 6f the monopoly output 
is MQ and the maximised net revenue is QE times OM, i o. 
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•tangulM area Beaded. The ooldition for a maximum, as opposed 
a minimum, is automatically satisfied here since the marginal 
(vonue curve falls while the marginal cost curve rises.* 

The analytical solution of the monopoly problem can be illustrated 
by assuming particular cost and demand functions of simple type 
tppropriate to “ normal ” conditions. If the cost function is quad- 
atic in form n=az^ + bx+c and if the demand function is the linear 
Form p ~ OCX (all the constants specified being positive), then the 
it condition of equality of marginal cost and revenue is 

2ax + b=P-2ocx, 


i.e. 


* 2(a + a)' 


There is a unique equilibrium output, provided that b. This last 
condition is simply that marginal revenue is greater than marginal 
cost at zero, or very small, output. If it is not satisfied, the firm 
never makes a positive profit and its losses are least when it produces 

nothing. The second condition for equilibrium is 

\doc^ clsc^ j 

always satisfied. Figs. 68 and 69 are drawn for cost and demand 
functions of these types. A sugar refinery produces an output of 
tons per month at a total cost of £(^* + 16a: + 800) and mono- 
polises the sale of sugar on a market with a demand law p = 50- -^x, 
where £p is the price (per ton) of sugar. The monopoly equilibrium 
output is just under 150 tons per month and the monopoly price is 
approximately £35 per ton or rather under 4d. per lb. 

Taking the second view of the monopoly problem, the firm fixes 
the price, and its output to meet the demand must be x = if>{p). 
Here 

R=^xp=pfj>{p) and n=F{x)=F{if>{p)}. 

The net revenue at the price p is (.R - 77) and this is a TYia vimiim if 


and ^(JJ-i2)<0. 


IS to be noticed that» as far as our formal solution is concerned, there is 
^ suppose that net revenue is positive even when it is maxiinised. 
o al cost curve may lie completely above the total revenue curve. In 
sither goes out of business or stays in and cuts its losses, 
mum net revenue is then minimum net loss. 
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The first oondiMon is 

|wW}-f=o, 

i,e. ^(P)+Pf(p)-^^'(P)=0 (dnoe^=^g). 

l^ie equation to be solved for the equilibrium price is thus 

^(p) + (p-^^'(p)=0. 

The limiting condition for maximum net revenue is 

i7)}<o, 

1... |[^(p) + (p-f)^»}«>.\ 

i.e. j2 - if>'{p) + (p - ^"(p\ < 0. 

Any value of p satisfying the above equation and inequality is i 
possible monopoly price and the corresponding output is x=(f>{p). 

The second analysis of the monopoly problem, which is due W 
Cournot, can be shown to lead to the same equilibrium price and 
output as is obtained in the first analysis. This fact can easily be 
checked in particular cases, e.g. with a quadratic cost function and 
a linear demand function. Or, in general terms, the above equation 
for the monopoly price gives 

dH d^i dx * 
dU _ ^ (p) +p^'(p) _dp _ dx dp _ dR 
dx ~ ^'(p) ~ dx~ dx ~ dx’ 

dp dp 

i.e. the condition of the first analysis that marginal cost and marginal 
revenue are equal is satisfied also in the condition of the second 
analysis. 

8.8 Problems of duopoly. 

The demand of a market for a good X is represented, as before, 
by the demand relation p = ^[x) connecting the price p and the 
demand x. The production of the good is shared between two duo- 
polist firms selling at the same price p. The first duopolist produces 
an dutput at a total cost of nx^Fx{x^ and the second duopolist 
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produces an output at a total cost of IIi=:F,(Xg). The solution 
of the problem of the distribution of the market between the two 
duopolists dej^ds entirely upon what is assumed about the reaction 
of one duopolist to any action on the part of the other. 

It is assumed, in the simplest duopoly problem, that each duo- 
polist expects the other to make no change in current output no 
matter what changes he makes in his own output. Subject to this 
expectation, each duopolist then aims at fixing his output for 
maximum net revenue. If outputs and x^ are fixed by the two 
duopolists, the price of the good is determined by p = ^(a;), where 
a; 4 a ;2 is the total output. The net revenue of the first duopolist 
is (XiP ~ and, for this to be a maximum, Xj^ must be chosen so 
that 

This is the familiar equality between marginal revenue and mar- 
^iial cost. The difficulty here is to express marginal revenue in a 
suitable form. Since a;ip=a:i0(a;), where a:=«i4-a:8, we have 
^ d d 

^ (a^xP) = ij^{x)+x^-J {X) ~ (X, + x,) = 4 . {X) +x,i,'{x), 

naking use of the assumption that the first duopolist considers x^ 
IS fixed. Hence, for any given output x^ of the second duopolist, 
he equation which determines the first duopolist’s output is 

tP(x)+Xii/i'ix)=~^ 

n the same way, given any output x^ of the first duopolist, the 
econd duopolist fixes his output ajg so that 

hese two equations are together sufficient, in general, to determine 
he outputs of the two duopolists. The total output and the price 
t which it is sold then follow at once. 

The first equation gives the output of the first duopolist in terms 
f whatever output the second duopolist is producing, i.e. it gives Xi 
8 a function of x^. It can be taken, under “ normal ” conditions, 
at an incuease in x^ results in a decrease in arj of smaller amount. 

® dependence of a?j on ar^ can be represented by a “ reaction 
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oorv® ” Cl in the plane Oa^ar,. The “ normal ” fmm of (7, is shoMu 
in Fig. 60. The curve must be considered in relation to the axis Ox 
and its gradient to this axis is negative but numerically less than 
unity. Similarly, the second equation gives a;, as a function 

and a second reaction c;uve C^ 
is obtained. This curve jg 
related to the axis Ox, and, in 
the “ normal ” case, its gradient 
to this axis is negative and 
numerically less than unity. 
The two cmytes 0, and O, thus 
intersect in a single point P and 
the co-ordinates of P give the 
equilibrium Wtputs x, and 
of the two duopolists. 

In the particular case where 
the duopolists have the same 
total cost function FI =F(x), the equations giving their outputs are 
0 (x) + x,^'(x) = ^'(x,) and 0 (x) + = F'(xj). 

The reaction curve 0, when viewed from the axis Ox, is now of 
exactly the same form as the reaction curve Oj viewed from the 
axis Ox,. It follows that x, and Xj must be equal at the point of 
intersection. Thus, as we expect, the total output is shared equally 
between the two duopolists : x, =x, = Jx. The value of x is given by 

^(x) + ixi(>'{x)=F'{^x). 

Further, if each duopolist produces at constant total cost, the total 
output shared equally between them is given by 

^^r(x) + ^ic^'(x)=0, 
i.e. ifi (x) + {i/i (x) -I- x^'(x)} = 0, 

i.e. 0(x)+^{x^(x)}=O. 

The total output is such that the sum of the average and marguial , 
revenue from the total demand p = ^(x) is equal to zero. If the 
average and marginal revenue curves are as shown in Fig. 61, the 
total output under duopoly is given by ON. This output can be 
compared easily with that imder pure monopoly. The monopoly 
output of a single monopolist with oonsttmt total cost is such that 



Fig. 60 . 
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marginal revenue is ecjual to marginal cost, i.e. is equal to zero. In 
p^g. 61 , the memopoly output is OM, and this is less than the duopoly 
i output ON. 

In conclusion, we can indicate the way in which the general 
duopoly problem can be analysed. It is assumed that the first 
duopolist, when he varies his own output expects the second duo- 
poUst to react and vary his output according to some definite law 



^2—fi^i)’ Thus, if he changes bis output from a level Xi, he expects 
his rival’s output to expand or contract at a rate indicated by the 

cloc 

derivative ^=/'(*i). Following Professor Frisch,* this derivative 

aan be termed a “ conjectural variation ” and it may be positive or 
negative in value according to circumstances. For a maximum net 
revenue, the first duopolist’s marginal cost must equal 

Ihe equation, which gives x^ m a, function of x^ and determines the 
eaction curve Cj of the first duopolist, is now 

n the same way, it is assumed that the second duopolist expects 
be output of the first duopolist to vary according to a definite law 

The derivative ^^g'ix^) is again the conjectural varia- 
* Frisch, Monopole-Polypolef Nationalokonoxnisk Tidsskrift, 1933 . 
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ti(m, Tl»fr-«qtiAtion^vin^ ** as a fimction of and defining the 
reaction onire of the second duopolist is 

The two reaction curves, by their point or points of intersection 
determine the duopoly distribution of output between the firms, 
Their forms depend on the nature of the conjectural variations of 
the two duopolists and, by making various assumptions about 
these conjectural variations, a whole series of duopoly problems can 
be defined and analysed. The problem will be elaborated at a later 
stage (13.9 below).* 

8.9 A note on necessary and sufficient conditions. 

In the above analysis we have had occasion toidraw distinctions 
between “ necessary ” conditions, “ sufficient ” conditions and con- 
ditions which are “ necessary and sufficient ”. The following 
observations serve to explain more fully the nature of these dis- 
tinctions and to illustrate their importance. 

To start with a simple example, we can examine conditions under 
which a four-sided figure is a rectangle. P’irst, if the figure is a 
rectangle, then one of its angles must be a right angle. This is a 
necessary condition. While all rectangles have a right angle for one 
angle, there are also other figures with the same property. If, how- 
ever, one angle of the figure is a right angle and all sides are of the same 
length, then the figure must be a rectangle. This is a sufficient con- 
dition. All figures with the property stated are rectangles, but there 
are some rectangles (i.e. those not squares) which do not display the 
property. The condition b thus not complete, not necessary ard 
sufficient. Finally, if the figure is a rectangle, then one angle is 
right angle and opposite sides are of equal lengths. Conversely, if a 
figure has one angle a right angle and opposite sides of equal lengths, 
then the figure is a rectangle. We have here a necessary and sup 
cknt condition ; it is complete, including all rectangles and no figures 
other than rectangles. 

In general, a necessary condition for a certain property is such 

• The analysis given above, in the case where the conjectural variations a» 
zero, is based on the work of Cournot. For the general problem, see HiclA 
The Theory of Monopoly, Eoonometrioa, 1936. 
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.hat, if the jaoperfcy holds, then the condition is satisfied. The con- 
lition is satisfied by aU things with the property but may be satisfied 
jso by things without the property. A sufficient condition is such 
„„t, if the condition is satisfied, then the property holds. The con- 
lition is satisfied by no thing without the property but may not be 
atisfied by some things with the property. A necessary and sufficient 
ondition is one which holds in both the ways described — if the pro- 
erty holds, then the condition is satisfied ; if the condition is 
atisfied, then the property holds. The condition is complete and 
acludes all things with the property and no others. 

An important instance of the distinctions here drawn is provided 
y the conditions for maximum and minimum values of a function 
(x) which has a finite and continuous derivative. A necessary con- 
ition for a maximum value at ar = o is that /'(a) = 0. This condition 
1 satisfied at all maximum positions but also at other positions (e.g. 
linimum or some inflexional positions). A sufficient condition for 
maximum value is that f(a)-0 and f"{a) <0. We have a maxi- 
lum value whenever this condition is satisfied but some maximum 
dues can occur even when the condition is not satisfied. A neoes- 
try and sufficient condition for a maximum value is that /'(a)=0 
id that f'{x) changes sign from positive to negative as z increases 
irough the value a. A maximum value must satisfy this condition 
id we have a maximum value whenever the condition is satisfied. 

EXAMPLES Vm 

General applications of derivatives 

^1. Write down the derivative of 3a:» + 3a;» + x - 1 and show that this 

action is monotonic increasing. If y = aa!* + 6x* + ca! + d, express as a 

dsc 

UMe a coMtant term. Deduce that the function is monotonic if 
■v 6ac and that it then increases or decreases according to the sign of o. 

Show, by means of derivatives, that « = and are both 

^ l-foj 

motonio functions. Generalise by showing that y = is always a 

®otonic function. . When does it increase and when decrease? Illustrate 

considering the shape of the rectangular hyperbolas which 
'resent the function. 

8. Show that y = * + - has one maximum and one minimum value and that 
latter is laiger than the former. Draw a graph to illustrate. 
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4 . Show that y = 2(8 - 1 +- has a shi minimam value and is positive fo 
all positive values of ». * 

6. Find the maximum and minimum values of y=z*-3x-l and oH 
y = 3«* - 10®’ + 6®* + 6. Illustrate graphically. 

If y=»‘-4®*+ftr*-4»-3, show that ^=4(*-l)*. Deduce, frou] 

the Jirst criterion for maxhniun and minimum values, that y has a minimum] 
value at ®=: 1. Why does the second criterion fail to give the result in 

easel 

1 jp* 

7. Show that each of the functions y= *“*<1 y = v8 -»* has a singiJ 
maximum value. Draw rough graphs of the functions to illustrate. 

8. Show that y=x^l + x has a minimiim and y= hx^l +x a maximum 
value. Draw the grapiis of the functions for z> - 1 and deduce that the 
double-valued function y*=«’(l + ®) is continuous wi»h a maximum andj 
mmimiun at the same value of ®. Then consider ^y=: + n/**( 1 -i-a:) aaj 
ys= - ■»/a:’(l + ®j as the two single-valued branches of t! function, showmj 
that each branch is continuous but without a derivativi at ®= 0. Illustrate 
the difficulty of defining derivatives for multi-valued fi itions. 

9. Show that y’=®(®‘ - 1) can be divided into two single-valued branches, 
one with a maximum and the other with a minimum value. Deduce that the 
curve representing the double-valued function is continuous, defined only for 
certain ranges of ® and shows a vertical tangent at three points. 

10 . Find the derivative of y = ^x* and show that it is infinite at x=0. 
Draw a graph of the function and indicate its behavioiu in the neighbourhood 
of the origin. Deduce that y has u minimum value at the origin which is not 
a stationary value. Contrast this function and its graph with y=4/z (see 
Examples VII, 21). 

11 . Show that the poimeter of a rectangle of area 16 square inches is least 
when the rectangle is a square of side 4 inches. 

IS. A rectangular area is to be marked off as a chicken run with one side 
along an existing wall. The other sides are marked by wire netting of wliicli 
a g^ven length is available. Show that the area of the run is a maximum d 
one side is made twice the other. 

18 . A cricket field consists of a rectangle with a semicircular area at eadi 
end. The perimeter is to be used as a quarter-mile running track. Find thi 
dimensionB of the field so that the area of the rectangular portion is the larged 
possible. (Take v = 3-14169.) 

14 . A tinned soup manufacturer uses tins which are circular cy 
closed top and bottom. Find the most economical dimensions of the di 
(he. minimum surface area) when the volume is given. If the top and bottom, 
oi the tin are out from square sheets and the surplus wasted, find the nef, 
dimansions for greatest economy. . 

Ifi, Express the distance of 0 from a point on the line 2® + y = 5 am a functito 
of the »-oo-ordinate of the point. Find the point on the line nearest 0 ^ 
deduce that the shortest dikance from 0 to the line is perpenchcular to W 
tine and of length ^6. Generalise to show that the shortest distance 

(*!♦ Vi) to line <I®•^6y -1-6=0 is ■ 
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16. Find, oix the part of the rectangular hyperbola a: 4 in the positive 
juftdrant, the point which is nearest to 0 and show that the shortest 

8 perpendicular to the tangent at this point. What is the shortest distance of 
;ho point (0, 2) from the parabola j/=x*T 

17 . Show that the curve y=2®-3-(--i8 convex from below for all positive 

® c 

/alues of*. Is the same time of the curve y = o* + & + -f 

18. Show that the curve y=a** + 6** + c* can have only one point of in- 
dexioh. If a is positive, show that the curvature changes from concave to 
«,nvox from below as we pass through the inflexional point from left to right. 
>duce that the point of inflexion is also a stationary point if b* — 3ae. 

19. Show that the curve y — , has three points of inflexion sep€urated 

X “T" A 

by a maximum point and a minimum point. Verify these faets by drawing a 
^aph of the curve. 

20. Prove that the curve y-x^ has a single stationary point which is a point 
of inflexion. Are there any other points of inflexion ? 

21. Show that the curve y=^^x is convex from below for negative values 
of a; and concave from below for positive values of x. Deduce that the origin 

a point of inflexion. Wliy is this point not given by the criterion that the 
cond derivative is zero ? Check the result by considering the function as the 
averse of j/ = a?*. 

. From the second derivative, verify that the rectangular hyperbola 
j-l is concave from below for negative values of x and convex from below 
Ifor positive values of x. In what sense is a? = 0 a point of inflexion? Contrast 
jbhis case with that of the previous example. 

28. If /(a?) is a single- valued function of a;, find where {xf{x)} attains maxi- 
Quin and minimiun values and interpret in terms of the curve y=^f{x). If 
t and/(r) are both positive, show that {xj{x)} can only be a maximum at a 
oint where the curve y =/(x) is downwani sloping with a curvature less than 
certain amoxmt. 


Economic applicaiiona of derivatives 


Show that the demand curves p = — ^ - c and p = {a- bx)* are each 

^ x + b 

ownward sloping and convex from below. Do the same properties bold of 
he marginal revenue ciavesT Show further that, for each of the demand 


iws p = sla-bx and p—a- bx*, the dememd and marginal revenue curves cue 
lownward sloping and concave from below. 

y ... 

25. Show that the demand curve »= 4a* - 3ap* +p*, where a is a positive 

onstant, and p is less than 2a, is downward sloping wi th a point of ii^exion . 
low tloes the curvature change? 


28. With the aid of derivatives, check the positions of maximum total 
evenue obtained in the cases of the demand laws of Examples V, 2, 10 and 1 1. 


27. It is given that a demand curve is convex from below 
oints. Show that the marginal revenue curve is also convex from below 
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tiOitr if is positive or if is negative and numerically less than - ^ 
o®* * ax* ° " ajdjjf 

If the demand curve is always concave frcm below, does a similar property 
hold of the marginal revenue curve T ^ 

28. By examining the signs of certain derivatives, show that each of % 
total cost functions 

~~~~~~ X ’\‘h 

/7='/aaj + 6 + c and 11= ax hd (b>e) 

X + c 


gives average and marginal cost curves which fall continuously with increasing 
output. 

29. From the sign of the second derivative, show that the transfonnatioa 
curve of Examples V, 26 is concave from below at all points. 

80. If the supply of a good is related to its price by the law 

where o, b and c are positive constants, show that the simply curve is upward 
sloping and concave to the axis Op at all points, lllusj^rate with the case of 
Examples V, 23. 

81. An indifference map is defined by the relation (x + h)‘^y + k = a, where 
h and k are fixed positive numbers and a is a positive parameter. By 
expressing ^ as a function of x and by finding derivatives, show that eacb 
indi^erence curve is downward sloping and convex from below. 


/' 

/ 


If n=ax* + bx + e is the cost function of a monopolist and if p=p- ax 
is the demand law, find the monopoly price and output when the monopolist 
is assumed to fix the price. Verify that this is the same result as when the 
monopolist fixes the output. ^ 

A radio manufacturer produces x sets per week at a total cost of 
+ 3® + 100). He is a monopolist and the demand of his market is 
a; = 76 - 3p, when the price is £p per set. Show that the maspmum net revenue 
is obtained when about 30 sets are produced per week. What is the monopoly 
price ? Illustrate by drawing an accurate graph. 


84. If the manufacturer of the previous example, with the same costs, 
produces for a demand of ®= 100 - 20 sets per week, show that he should 
produce only 26 sets per week for maximum monopoly revenue. What is the 
monopoly price now? 

85. In the case of Example 33, a tax of £k per set is imposed by the gover 
ment. The manufacturer adds the tax to his cost and determines 
monopoly output and price under the new conditions. Show that the price 
increases by rather less than half the tax. Find the decrease in output and 
monopoly revenue in terms of k. Express the receipts from the tax in terns 
of k and determine the tax for maximum return. Show that the monopoly 
price increases by about 33 per cent, when this particular tax is imposed. 

86. Generalise the taxation problem of the previous example by finding tk 
effects of a tax of k per unit of output when a monopolist’s total cost®: 
n = ax* + 6® + c and the demand law is p = /? - «®. Show that the tax brinjc 
in the maximum return when fc = JfjS- 6) and that the increase in monopoly 
price is always less than the tax. 

87. If a monopolist has a total cost of 7Z'=a®* + 6® + c and if the demand 

law ia p=^- ccx*, show that the output for maximum revenue is I 
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^ow many aete per week should t he rad io manufacturer of Example 33 
produce whMi the demand is »ss 10 n/26 ~p sets per weekT 

88. The demand of a monopolist’s market is p=]8 - «« and he produces an 
jutpiit of® units at a total cost of 77= a®* - 6®* + car + d. Show that the output 
for maximum net revenue is the positive root of 

3a®*- 2(6- a)® - (/3-c) = 0. 

raking conditions of the firm of Examples V, 18, and the demand law 

fs50-^, show that the firm must produce 3i tons of its product per month 
fo7 maximum monopoly revenue. What is the monopoly price per ton? 

89. A firm with a total cost function 77= f(®) sells on a perfectly competi- 
/e market, the market price being fixed at p. Show that the output of the 
n for Tnn'«- iTniim net revenue is such that marginal cost equals p, provided 

jiat total costs are covered. Deduce that there is a supply relation for the 
irm, giving the output as a function of the market price p. 

If F(®)=a®* + 6® + c in the previous exampK show that the supply 
Ration is linear. Show that p must exceed 6 + 2\'oc if total costs are to be . 
overed but that, if only variable costs are to be covered, p need only exceed 6. 
llustrate the determination of the supply curve by drawing a diagram show* 
ig the average and marginal cost curves. 

41. A sugar refinery has total cost equal to £(A®* + 6® + 200) when ® tons 
fsugar are produced per week. The fixed market price is £p per ton. What 
I the supply curve of the firm ? What is the lowest price to cover total costs T 
i what price will 160 tons be produced T 

42. A plant produces ® tons of steel per week at a total cost of 

£(A®* - 3®* + 60® + 300). 

'the market price is fixed at £33 6s. 8d. per ton, show that the plant produces 
5f tons per week. 

3. In the problem of the previous example, show that the plant’s output 
/ the fixed market price of £p per ton is the root of 

3®*- 60®+ 10(60-p) = 0, 

bich is greater than 10 tons per week. What is the smallest price for total 
ets to be covered? Show that the supply curve is 

a?=10-fW3()p-.600 

r values of p greater than this minimum amount. Connect the supply curve 
th the marginal cost curve and illustrate graphically, 

44, The market demand for a good is given by p = j8 - oa?. The market is 

pplied by two duopolists with cost functions + and 

+ + Assuming that th© “ conjectural variations ” are zero, 

ow that the reaction curves are straight lines. Deduce the equilibrium 
<iput of each duopolist. 

45. The duopolists of the previous example are radio manufacturers pro- 
ciiig identical sets. The total cost of an output of x sets per week is 
nr«® + 3a:-^ 100) in each case. When th© price is £p per set, the market 
naand is 7g ~ 3p sets per week. Show that the total equilibrium output 
approximately 41 sets per week. Compare with the monopoly output of 

a 


MJL 
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46 . If thd market demand of the previous example is 
per week, show that the reaction curve of the ftmt duopolist is 

a?j =:|(Va?,*+ IBjCt 6616 - 2«, - 4) 

and similarly for the second duopQlist. Draw a graph showing the two re 
action curves and deduce that the total output is now approximately 32 s 
per week. Compare with the monopoly output of Example 37. 

v^- A firm, with fixed plant, supplies of raw materials, etc., produces tw( 
goods X and Y in amounts related by the transformation function y-f{x] 
The market prices of the two goods are fixed at and py. Show tliat th! 
outputs for maximum total revenue are such that equals the ratio oi 

to py. 

48 . If the firm of the previous example monopolises the sale of both J 
and r, the demand curves for X and Y being given ^d independent, sho^ 
that the outputs for maximum total revenue are such 4hat -/'(a:) equals thfl 
ratio of the marginal revenues from the X and Y demands. 

49. A steel plant is capable of producing x tons per day of a low grade sted 

and y tons per day of a high grade steel, where y = ^ — If the fixed 

market price of low grade steel is half that of high gr^e steel, show that 
about 6| tons of low grade steel are produced per day for maximum total 
revenue. 


50 . The steel producer of the previous example monopolises the sale of hotli 
quality steels. If the prices of low and high grade steel are £p^ and ip^ pw 
ton, the demands are 20 ~ a; and = 25 - 2y. Find an equation giving 
the output X of low grade steel for maximum total revenue. Show, by a 
graphical method, that just under 6 tons of this steel are produced per day, 



CHAPTER IX 

EXPONENTIAL AND LOGARITHMIC FUNCTIONS 


I Exponential functions. 

E have been concerned, so faj*, with power functions and with the 
kriety of functions that can be derived, in one way or another, from 
(wer functions. Such functions are of great practical importance 
id they serve to describe, accurately or approximately, many of 
,e ways in which one variable depends on another. It is now con- 
mient to extend the range of our function concept by the definition 
■ an entirely new function type. 

The power function is represented by the general form 
here n is any given number. A new function can be defined by the 
mple process of taking the base of the power as a fixed number and 
le index as variable. So, instead of writing a fixed power of a 
iriable number, we write a variable power of a fixed number. The 
9 w function so obtained is called an exponerUial function and we 

y-a*, 

here a is the fixed base of the function. Since a power can be 
Qned for all values of the index, the exponential function is a 
action of a continuous variable z. 

It is found convenient, in general, to limit the value that can be 
Hotted to the base a of an exponential function. If a is negative, 
tien many values of a* (e.g. when a; is ^ or - 1) are not defined in 
I of the real number system. To avoid this difficulty, we always 
ke a as a positive number. If a is a positive fraction (between 0 

1) and if we write 6 = -> 1, then 

a 



B. any power of a number less than unity can be reduced to a power 
number greater than unity, the sign of the index being reversed. 
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There can be no objection, therefore, if we take the base a as a 
number greaier lhan unity. This is assumed throughout the following 
development.* 

The graph of the exponentia,! function can be plotted once the 
base is given a definite value. For the particular function y =2*, a 
table of values of x and y can be obtained : 


X 

* • • 

-2 

-1 

-1 


0 


1 

f 

2 

• « • 

y 

• « • 1 

0-26 

0-35 

0-50 

0-71 

1 

1-41 

2 

2-83 

4 

• • • 



be joined by a smooth line which is the curve representing the func- 
tion y = 2*. The graph shown is constructed for selected rational 
values of x only. But, for an irrational value of x, the value of 2*i8 
defined as the limit of a set of rational powers and the corresponding 
point must fit into the graph in a continuous way. The function 
y = 2® is thus continuous. 

The graphs of other examples of the exponential fimction type 
y=a* are of exactly similar shape. It will be seen later that the 
graph of one exponential function (e.g. y = 10*) can be obtained fro® 


* Notice that the case as 1 is trivial, 
constant ys 1. 


The exponential function is then | 
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that of any other (e.g. y =2") by a process of “ stretching ” or “ oon- 
j-racting ” in the direction of Ox. The general shape of the curve 
i^=a* is always the same ; its steepness or gradient varies with the 
(ralue allotted to a and that is all. 

We conclude that y =a* is a single-valued and continuous function. 
It is also seen that it is monotonic increasing, y increasing over the 
virhole range of positive values as x increases from infinitely large 
negative to infinitely large positive values. It follows that, given 
any positive number p, we can find a imique value q so that p=a«. 
An approximate value of q, for given values of a and p, can be read 
off the graph of the function y=a" &8 the abscissa corresponding to 
the ordinate p. We have, therefore, the important result that any 
positive number can be expressed as a power of a given number greater 
than unity. 

It can be shown that, in general, irrational values of q correspond 
to rational values of p, and conversely. To illustrate the nature of 
the correspondence between p and q, we can take the useful base 10 
and write, for example, 

34 = 101-6315 and 7240 = 10»“»’, 

the indices being irrational numbers written correct to four decimal 
places. Again 

10* = 2-1628 and 10* = 31-6228, 

these numbers being irrational and given to four decimal places. 
The result we have just given leads us at once to the consideration 
of what are called “ logarithms 

9.2 Logarithms and their properties. 

The logarithm of a positive number p to the base a ( > 1) is defined 
as the index of that power of a which equals p. In symbols : 

Dejuution : If p=a«, then g'=logap. 

Since a logarithm is simply the index of the power to which the base 
must be raised to obtain the given number, it follows, from what has 
^^n said above, that any positive number has a unique logarithm 
to a definite base greater than unity. On the other hand, a negative 
number has no logarithm to any such base. 
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Tnie logarithms of practical work Imve the oonveiiient aumber lo 
as their base. Since, to take two examples already quoted, 

34=1(H““ and 7240=10»«*’, 

follows that 

logjo34 = 1*6316 and logio7240 = 3*8697. 

These logarithms are correct to four decimal places. The two nota- 
tions, one in power form and the other in logarithmic form, a« 
simply two ways of saying exactly the same thing. 

The logarithms to the base 10 are called common logarithms and 
their values have been calculated and set out in tables of logarithms 
to four, five or more decimal places. Hence, tol find the common 
logarithm of a given number, we have only to look up the number in 
the tables. The numbers 1*5315 and 3*8597 given above were, in fact, 
obtained in this way. No attempt is made here tq give an account 
of the way in which common logarithms are us^ in practice to 
facilitate numerical work. There are many practical devices to 
remember and it is assumed that the technique is familiar or can be 
obtained by reference to a text-book on algebra. The general laws 
of logarithms, given below, provide the basis of the practical work. 

Returning to logarithms to any base a greater than unity, two 
particular cases are derived fix)m a®= 1 and = a : 

logo 1=0 and logo® = 1 . 

Three general laws are obeyed by all logarithms : 

Law I. The logarithm of a product. 

The logarithm of a product of two numbers is the sum of the 
separate logarithms : 

log. {Px • 7>a) =log.Pi -t- logoPs. 

Law it. The logarithm of a quotient. 

The logarithm of a quotient of two numbers is the difference of j 
the separate logarithms : 

log- (^) =log«Pi - logop,. 

Law III. The logarithm of a power. 

The logarithm of a power is the index times the logarithm of tb® j 
base of the power : 


loga(p’‘)=wlog«p. 
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The ^ eacteaided to the case of products or quotients of 

^ore than two numbers and they can be combined to give the 
logarithms of complicated products, quotients or powers. Since the 
logarithm of 1 is zero, we obtain a particular, and useful, case of 
|.aw II : 



r^otice, also, that the powers of p to which Law III applies include 
fractional powers. For example, we can write 

loga = log«p^ =1 logap. 

Since logarithms are indices, the laws of logarithms are simply 
translations of the index laws. For example, since indices are added 
(Then powers are multiplied, we expect that the logarithm of a pro- 
iuct is the sum of the separate logarithms. Formal proofs of the 
;hree logarithm laws, based on the index laws, are as follows : 

In Laws I and II, let 

^^SaPi = e'l and log„p 2 = 


10 that 

Pi=a^' and p^=:af\ 

I’lien 

Pi . P 2 • a«*=a«f>+®». 

ind 

Pi a* 

— =— =a^> . a~^‘ 

Pt a«* 

>0 

iog. (Pi . P 2 ) = = log„Pi + logaPa. 


=?i - =log„pi - log«p2. 

In Law III, let log^p =g so that p=:a^. 

lien 

p» = (a«)”=a«fl. 

e. 

iog« (l>") =nq=n log„p. 


lie use of logarithms, both in theory and practice, is evident from 
he three laws. Expressions involving sums or differences are not 
^ily treated by the use of logarithms. The logarithm of a sum or 
ifference is not reducible and it must be stressed, in particular, that 
^g«(Pi+P 2 ) is not equal to the sum of log.pi and log^Pa- On the 
fW hand, by taking logarithms, an expression involving products 
quotients is much simplified. The use of logarithms here 
^places multiplication and division by the simpler processes of 
Edition and subtraction. Further, logarithms are equally useful in 
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dealing with powers and provide, for ex^ple, the only aunple means 
of solving an equation in wbiob the variable appears as an index. ^ 
a v^ery simple instance, consider the equation : 

3 2® -4=0 or 2*=f. 


Here • log (2*) = log (|), 

i.e. a: log 2 = log 4 - log 3, 

log 4 - log 3 
log 2 

The logarithms can be to any base. Taking the base as 10 and look- 
ing up the logarithms concerned (to four decimal jplaces) in tables 


i.e. 


a:-- 


then 


x = 


0-6021 -0-4771 125 

0-3010 ~30l'' 


:0-,416,\ 


correct to three decimal places. Other instances equations most 
readily solved with the aid of logarithms arise in pi^oblems of com- 
pound interest (see 9.6 below). 

Since the base of a logarithm can be chosen arbitrarily and for 
convenience, it is useful to have the following law which coimects 
logarithms to one base with those to another base : 


Law IV. The change of base in a logarithm. 

The logarithm of a number to the base a is the logarithm of the 
number to the base h times the logarithm of 6 to the base a : 

logaP=log„ 61 ogjp. 

As a particular case, put p=o. Then, since logaa = l, we have 
log,61og6a = l, i.e. log„6=j^^. 

The change of base law can thus be written in two alternative ways f 

log.p = log.6Iog.p='^. 

The formal proof of the law proceeds : 

Let so that p=6«. 

Then log^p = log, (6«) = q log«6 = log«6 log^p. 

Thq, change of base law shows that the logarithms of a set of 
numbers to one base are simply constant multiples of the logarithni* 
of the same set of numbers to another base. To change the base of 
a whole set of logarithms is only a matter of multiplying 
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logBTitbjn by a oonstont. For example, logaritJuns to the base 2 
^ be obtained from common logarithms : 

’Iogap=aog8l0)logi;p= logiop. 

From tables of common logarithms, therefore, it is possible to oon- 
Btract tables giving logarithms to any base other than 10. 

9.3 Logarithmic functions. 

If the variable y is the value of the logarithm of the variable x to 
a given base a, we obtain the logarithmic function 

y=\og^x. 

The relation between x and y defined by the logarithmic function is 
not, however, a new one. The logarithmic function, in fact, is simply 
the inverse of the exponential function. This follows from the 
definition of a logarithm; if y^log^x, then x=a'». Since the 
exponential function is single-valued, continuous and monotonic 
increasing (a>l), the logarithmic function, as its inverse, possesses 
exactly similar properties. 

For any definite value of a (>1), the graph of y — log^^ is the 
graph of the exponential function y=a® with the axes Ox and Oy 
transposed. Alternatively, 


the graph can be obtained 
(directly from tables of log- 
iarithms. The graph of 

y=log8a! 1- 

is shown in Fig. 63. It can 
he derived from the graph of 

^log^x 

/=2*, shown in "Fig. 62, by 0 

/I 2 3 4 AT 

itransposing the axes. 

/ 

Logarithms to one base -i- 

• / 

constant multiples of 

/ 

ogarithms to another base. 

/ 

It follows that the graph of 

■ ? 

Fio. 63. 


/=logja; can be derived 

rom th^t of y=log«a; by multiplying all ordinates by a constant 
tooimt, i.e. by'“ stretching ” or “ contracting ” the graph in the 
action of Oy. All logarithmic functions have the same general 
phape when represented graphically; the steepness of the graph 

tt.A. 
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varies with the value given to the base but the general shape of the 
graph remains. Further, since the graph of an exponential function 
is the graph of the corresponding logarithmic function with axes 
transposed, one exponential graph is obtainable from another ex- 
ponential graph by a process of " stretching ” or “ contracting ” in 
the direction of Ox, This fact was stated above ; it has now been 
justified. 

The graph of a logarithmic function shows the following properties, 
There is no logarithm of a negative number ; the logarithm of a 
positive number less than unity is negative ; the logarithm of the 
number 1 is zero ; the logarithm of a number greater than unity ig 
positive, increases and tends to infinity as the number increases. 
These properties are obtainable, of course, directly from the defini- 
tion of a logarithm but they are particularly clear from the graph. 

It is interesting to compare the three function ty^ we have now 
considered. In their simplest forms, we can write 

y=log„a;; ; y=a*, 

where a and a are greater than unity and where n is taken as positive. 
As X tends to infinity, so does the value of each function. But it 
can be shown that log<,a: tends to infinity more slowly than sc" and the 
latter, in its turn, tends to infinity more slowly than a*. So, for a 
large value of x, the functions ascend in order of magnitude : 

logaa;<a;"<a*. 

The proof of this statement can be given as follows. 

If A is positive and if I: is a positive integer, the Binomial Theorem 
(proved in text-books on algebra) gives 

( 1 -h A)* = l-b M -f A* -f . . . -h > 1+ M. 

Let ,Ja — \-¥h where h is positive and suppose that the number x 1 
between the integers k and {k -i- 1), i.e. k<,x<k + 1. Then 

/a*_(l-bA)* (1-fA)* hk 

'^'x~' Jx ^ 

h 

Hence, — is greater than ^h^k and the latter tends to infinity as ft 

00 

and so x, tends to infinity. So 

a* 

►« as r-^Qo , 

X 
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Now 


a*_/^y /laA” 

a:" \x / \n y ) 


where 


X 



aud this expression tends to infinity as y, and so as x, tends to 
infinity. 

Finally = n - where 2 = n log„a;, 

and this tends to infinity as 2 , and so as x, tends to infinity. 


a® - 

So 1 fts a:"->oo , 

logo a: 

and logo®, iC" and a* must be in ascending order of magnitude if x 


is given any large value. 

The result can be illus- 
trated by comparing the 
three functions 
y=log2a;; y=x*’, y=2* 
graphically. Fig. 64 shows 
the graphs of the three 
functions plotted on the 
same scales. It is clear that 
the graphs rise to the right 
at different rates and that 

loga* <x^ <2* 
for any large value of x. 



9.4 Logarithmic scales and graphs. 

The introduction of logarithms enables us to extend the process 
I of representing a function graphically by measuring the variables, 
ittot on the familiar “ natural ” or numerical scales, but on what are 
called “ logarithmic ” scales. The advantages and applications of 
this radical change in the graphical method are described in the 
present and following sections. 

A variable x is measured according to some definite scale and a 
series of its values is represented by points on an axis Ox. The usual 
method is to take distances along Ox from a base point 0 as equal, 
or proportional, to the values of x plotted, a method which gives the 
scale for *. Now suppose that the points are plotted at 
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distcuaoes along Ox which are equal, or proportional, to the Ic^arithins 
of the values of x concerned, the point marked x on the asis being a 
distance log a; from the base point. It is convenient, but not 
essential, to take logarithms to the base 10 from this purpose. ^ 
logarithmic scale for x is thus obtained. 

The important characteristics of the logarithmic scale as compared 
with the natural scale are best introduced by considering some 
numerical examples. Of the two sequences of numbers 

100, 160, 200, 260, 300, ... , 

100, 160, 226, 337*5, 606*26, ... , 

the first shows a regular increase of 60 units and the ^econd a regular 
increase of 60 per cent, from one number to the next. On a natural 
scale, the points representing the first sequence app^r at equal dis- 
tances from each other and those representing the second sequence 
at increasing distances along the axis. The logarithms are 

2, 2*176, 2*301, 2*398, 2*477, ... , 

2, 2*176, 2*352, 2*628, 2*704, .... 

Hence, on a logarithmic scale, it is the second sequence that gives 
points at equal distances from each other and the first sequence 
shows points at decreasing distances along the axis. In the same 
way, the two decreasing sequences of numbers 

100, 80, 60, 40, 20, ... , 

100, 80, 64, 51*2, 40*96, ... , 

show decreases of 20 units and of 20 per cent, respectively. The first 
sequence is represented by points at equal distances on a natural 
scale and at increasing distances (to the left) on a logarithmic scale. 
The second sequence corresponds to points at equal distances on a 
logarithmic scale and at decreasing distances (to the left) on a 
natural scale. 

It appears, therefore, that equal distances between points on a 
natural scale indicate equal absolute changes in the variable, anl 
equal distances between points on a logarithmic scale indicate equal 
proportional changes in the variable. This property is easily verified 
in general. If x^, x^, x^ are values shown by points at equal distancea 
on a natural scale, then 


-a;,=arg--a^ 
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and the variable increases by equal absolute amounts. The 
property on a logarithmic scale implies that 

log Xf - log a?a = log - log 


i.e. 


i.e. 




rs. 


3 

Xt 


and we have equal proportional changes in the variable. The obverse 
of this property is that equal proportional increases are shown on a 
natural scale by points at distances from the base point which 
increase more and more rapidly, while equal absolute increases are 
shown on a logarithmic scale by points at distances along the axis 
which increase more and more slowly. 

If points are plotted from a function y =/ {x) by taking x along the 
horizontal axis Ox on a natural scale and by taking y along the 
vertical axis Oy on a logarithmic scale, we obtain the semi-logarithmic 
graph of the function. The graph shows a curve drawn through the 
plotted points and the varying height of the curve shows, not the 
variation of y with x, but the variation of log y with x. The curve 
IB obtainable, of course, as the natural graph of log y as a function 
jf X. If the curve is seen to rise through equal heights over certain 
ranges of values of x, then the value of y is subject, not to equal 
absolute increases, but to equal proportional or percentage increases. 
The use of semi-logarithmic graphs is thus clear. If we wish to 
compare percentage changes in the value of one variable as the 
other variable increases steadily, we plot the relation between the 
variables on a semi-logarithmic graph. If it is absolute changes 
that are important, we plot the relation on a natural graph. 

Many statistical time-series are appropriately plotted as semi- 
logarithmic graphs. Time-intervals are taken, on a natural scale, 
on the horizontal axis. The variable of the time-series, to be plotted 
on the vertical axis, may be such that proportional changes in ite 
'calue are important. Trade, consumption or employment figure 
for an increasing population are cases m point. In such oases, a 

garithmio scale is used for the vertical axis and a semi-logarithmio 
graph is drawn. An example is given in the following section. 
Mother application can be quoted in which the logarithmic scale is 
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used for the independent yaiiable measured along the horizontal 
axis. Suppose y represents the number of families with incomes 
over £z. Then the relation of y to a? (the “ cumulative ” frequency 
distribution of incomes) is best plotted with y on a natural and x on 
a logarithmic scale. The characteristic that is most important is 
the variation of numbers for proportional changes in income.* 

The logarithmic graphing of a function can be carried one stage 
farther by tahing both variables on logarithmic scales, in which case 
a logarithmic graph is obtained. The curve representing the function 
y=f{x) now shows the variation of log y as log a; changes and corre- 
lates proportional changes in y with proportional changes in x. So, 
if a curve on a logarithmic graph shows equal rises /for equal moves 
to the right, then the result of increasing x by equal percentage 
amounts is to increase y by equal percentage \amoimts. The 
logarithmic graph is thus useful when proportional qhanges in both 
variables are important. For example, variables whl^ch are related 
for very small and, at the same time, for very large values are no 
easily shown on natural scales. Taking logarithmic scales, how 
ever, reduces the large variations to reasonable proportions whil( 
magnifying the small variations.! 

Logarithmic graphs are extremely useful, though perhaps not weli 
understood, in the statistico-economic field. Pareto’s Income Law 
for example, asserts that a logarithmic graph shows a straight line 
relation between x and y, where y is the number of persons with 
incomes over £a:.J As income rises proportionally, the number oi 
persons with that or higher income falls off in proportion. The main 
use of logarithmic graphs, however, is in the statistical correlation 
of economic variables by means of scatter diagrams (see 2.2 above). 
When we correlate, for example, the populations and unemployment 
rates in urban and rural areas of vaiying size, the variations i 
great and percentage changes are more significant than absolute 
changes. It is thus appropriate to plot the scatter diagram by 
logarithmic graphing. An example of a correlation scatter diagram 

• See Gibrat, Lea InigaliUa JSconomiquea (1931) and Allen and Bowley. 
FamSy Expenditure (1935), pp. 63-5 and Diagram XIII. 

t This follows since log x increases more rapidly than x at first and then 
more slowly than * (see the graph of the logarithmic fimction). 

J See Pareto, Cowa d’iconomie politique (1897), Book 3, Chapter 1 ‘>“'1 
Bowley, Ekmenia of Statiatica (4th Ed. 1920), pp. 346-8. 
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plotted on k^arithmio scal^ is given in the following section. 
Another important example ot the use of a logarithmic scatter 
fliagram arises in the statistical determination of demand or supply 
relations from the correlation of market data of prices and quantities 
demanded or supplied. The important thing here is the proportional 
change in price or quantity from one year to another, or in one year 
as compared with the “ norm ”. 

9.5 Examples of logarithmic plotting. 

The methods of logarithmic graphing, described above in general 
terms, are most clearly appreciated by giving actual examples of 
their use. The two cases considered in detail below illustrate very 
diiferent applications of the methods. 

Ex. 1. ValvA of Mol imports, U.K., 1820-1897, 


Centre 

year 

Imports (£Mn.) 
average for 3 years 

Centre 

year 

Imports (£Mn.) 
average for 3 years 

1821 

31 

I860 


24 

39 

63 

250 

27 

43 

66 


30 

47 

69 

298 

33 

47 

72 


36 

54 

75 

373 

39 

63 

78 

375 

42 

65 

81 

407 

45 

77 

84 

396 

48 

91 

87 

367 

51 

107 

90 

428 

54 

140 

93 

410 

57 

172 

96 

437 


The variation in the value of U.K. imports, as given in the above table, 
is represented graphically in Fig. 65 by two different methods. The first 
graph takes a natural scale for the measurement of import values and the 
second graph a logarithmic scale. In each case, the years are measured 
along the horizontal axis on a natural scale and each import value is 
plotted at the centre of the averaged period. 

It is seen that changes in import values are almost imperceptible, on 
the natural scale, in the early years and very marked in the later years. 
But this hides a very important fact. The relative changes from one year 
to another are rougMy of the same importance in the early years as they 
in the later. The logarithmic scale brings out this fact, the variations 
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n the height of the second graph being of comparable magnitude at the 
beginning and end of the period. These variations represent relative 
jhanges in import values. For example, imports were valued at £65Mn. 

year in the period round 1842 and £77Mn. in the period round 1846. 
rhe increase was £12Mn. or 18*6 per cent, of the earlier figure. In the two 
periods centred at 1887 and 1890, the increase was £61Mn. or 16*6 per 
cent, of the 1887 figure. The natural graph shows the second increase as 
roughly 6 times the first. The semi-logarithmic graph shows the second 
percentage increase as less than the first. For most purposes, the percen- 
tage increases are the more interesting and the semi-logarithmic graph is 
to be preferred. 


Ex. 2. Number of insured workers in employmerd, U.K., 1929-1935. 


InduBtry 

Employment 

per cent, increase ( + ) or decrease ( - ) 

July 1929 to July 1932 

July 1932 to July 1935 

1. Coal-mining - 


-29-6 

+ 61 

2. Bricks and tiles 


- 8-0 

+ 31-6 

3. Pottery 


-231 

+ 20-3 

4. Iron and steel 


-401 

+ 460 

6. Shipbuilding - 


-68 3 

+ 37-3 

6. Engineering, general 


-27-9 

+ 19-9 

7. „ electrical 


- 2-8 

+ 11-2 

8. „ marine 


-67-4 

+ 480 

9, Electrical apparatus 


+ 16-6 

+ 31-7 

10, Motors 


- 13-8 

+ 321 

11. Cotton 


-26-8 

- 1-3 

12. Wool - 


-16-6 

+ 121 

13. Silk - - - 


- 16-3 

+ 24-6 

14, Linen - 


-34-9 

+ 20-6 

15. Leather 


- 91 

+ 141 

16. Clothing 


- 6-4 

+ 3-8 

17. Boots and shoos - 


- 8-2 

+ 6-2 

18. Food, etc. 


- 1-8 

+ 60 

19. Building 


- 17-7 

+ 360 

20. Public works 


+ 31 6 

- 13-2 

21. Road transport 


+ C-6 

+ 7-7 

22, Distribution 


+ 8-6 

+ 4-7 

23, Entertainment 


+ 17-9 

+ 26-8 

24. Hotels - . - 


+ 4-4 

+ 160 

26. Local government 


+ 10-9 

+ 6-6 

All insured industries 

- 

- 9-4 

+ 11-9 


The above table provides a picture of the decline in emplo 3 nnent be- 
|tween 1929 and 1932 in various important uuhistries and of the coire- 
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sponding recovery between 1932 and 1935.* A grapbioal repnesentatio)) 
can be given by taking per cent, changes in the first period along the 
horizontal axis and per cent, changes in the second period along the 
vertical axis. One point is then plotted for each of the 25 industries, the 
height of the point indicating the per cent, change 1932-5 and the hotj. 
zontal distance the per cent, change 1929-32. For convenience, the 
changes are referred to 100 as base in each case. Thus the decline in the 
coal-mining emplojonent in the first period is represented by 70-4 (29.6 
per cent, decrease) and the recovery in the second period by 105*1 (6*1 pe, 
cent, increase). The point representing the industry has co-ordinates 
(70*4, 105*1). It remains to determine whether natural or logarithmic 
scales are the mors appropriate. It is clearly convement to represent 
an industry which has recovered completely (1935 employment =-1929 
employment) by a point with distance to the left of the 100 mark equal 
to height above the 100 mark. This is achieved by taking logarithmic 
scales. Suppose, for example, that employment falls to four-fifths its 
1929 value in 1932 and then recovers completely by 19351 This impliesa 
20 per cent, decline and a 25 per cent, recovery in the two periods, i.e. the 
plotted point is (80,125). Now 

J = l, i.e. log^+logH§=0, 

i.e. log 80 - log 100 = - (log 125 - log 100). 

So, on logarithmic scales, the point (80,125) is as much to the left of the 
100 mark as it is above the 100 mark, as required. 

A Jogarithmic scatter diagram of the data is shown in Fig. 66, the points 
representing the decline and recovery of the various industries. Moat 
industries are shown by points in the N.W. quadrant, a decline followed 
by a recovery. The broken line, slopiug downwards at 46°, corresponds 
to complete recovery, so that industries shown by points below the line 
have failed to recover completely and industries shown by points above 
the line have more than recovered their employment position. Six of the 
industries have increased employment in both periods, as shown by the 
points in the N.E. quadrant. The cotton industry, shown by a point in 
the S.W. quadrant, has a progressive decline in employment. Finallji 
Public Works employment has changed, as we should expect, in the 
opposite sense to the majority of industries and is shown by a point in 
the S.E. quadrant. Since the point is above the broken line, the 
decline was not sufficient to reduce employment to the 1929 level. 

* No correction has been made for the increase in the total insured popn* 
lation over the period 1929-35. The picture thus shows the recovery in ^ 
somewhat too favourable light. 
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It is to b© hotioed l^at we have marked our logarithmio soales 
according to equal intervaJs of the variable. In the vertical scale 
of Fig. 65, for example, the markings are at 10, 20, 30, ... (£Mn. of 
: imports). The characteristic appearance of the logarithmio scale is 
then that the markings get closer and closer aa we proceed up the 
scale.* Another point of importance is that a logarithmio scale 
avoids any difficulty about choice of zero mark or of units, a difficulty 
i which is evident in using natural scales. In fact, a fixed distance 
; on the logarithmic scale represents a given per cent, change no 
matter where we are on the scale and we have never to refer distances 


NUMBER OF INSURED WORKERS IN EMPEOYHENT, U.K., 1929.^ 



40 60 60 70 80 80 100 110 120 130 

Fio. 66. 


(as in the case of the natural scale) to the fixed origin or zero mark. 
The logarithmic scale, in this respect, has a clear advantage over the 
natural scale. A minor difficulty of the logarithmic scale is that only 
positive values of the variable can be plotted (since negative numbers 
have no logarithms). An adjustment can always be made, however, 
to avoid negative values, as is seen in Ex. 2 above, where negative 
percentages are converted to positive numbers below 100. 

A functional relation between x and y can be represented, there- 
fore, in three different ways on a diagram, as a natural, a semi- 
logarithmic or a logarithmio graph. The differences between the 

* Special graph paper, marked in this way either for semi -logarithmio or 
for logarithmic graphing, is provided commercially. But ordinary graph 
paper can be used and adapted for the purpose by plotting distances directly 
from the logarithms. 
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fchxee mAthods are well brought out by considering what relation is 
represented by a straight line in each case. On natural scales, 

y=ax+b 

is the relation represented by a straight line graph. If y is plotted 
on a logarithmic scale against a; on a natural scale, the relation 

y=a6* 

is represented by a straight line graph. For, we can write the 
relation as log y= log a + a; log 6, i.e. logy is related linearly to*. 
Finally, on a logarithmic graph, the relation 

y=aa;* 

I 

appears as a straight line. For, the relation be written as 
log y= log a + b log x and log y is related linearly W log x. So, an 
exponential function appears as a straight line on a ^mi-logarithmic 
graph and the line’s gradient is the logarithm of the base of the 
exponential. A power function is shown as a straight line on a 
logarithmic graph and the gradient is the constant index of power. 
If y is the number of incomes over £«, for example, Pareto’s Law is 

y=— , where a and m are constants. Plotting on a logarithmic 

graph, we obtain a downward sloping straight line with a numerical 
gradient equal to the constant m. 

9.6 Compoimd interest. 

A sum of £100 is invested and accumulates at compoimd interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent, per year. If interest is added yearly, then 

£100 -H £4 = £104 = £100 (1«04) 
is the amount at the end of the first year. Again, 

£104 + £x^ 104 = £104 (1-04) = £100 (1 -04)* 

is the amount at the end of two years. Similarly, £100(1*04)* is the 
amount after three years, and so on. In general, if £y is the amount 
of the investment after x years, then 

y=100{l*04)* 

Suppose now that interest is added twice a year. Then, with a rate 
of 4 per cent, per year, 2 per cent, is added in each first half-ye»f 
and another 2 per cent, in each second half-year. It follows, as 
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yefoTQ, that £100 amounts at the end of suooessive half’yeart to 
lums given by the sequence 

£100(1-02), £100(1-02)*, £l00(l-02)« 

Jence, at the end of x years, the amount is £y where 

y = 100(1-02)**. 

These results can be generalised at once. If £a is invested at 
jojnpound interest at lOOr per cent, per year compounded yearly, 
then the amoimt after x years is £y where 

y-a{l +r)*. 

If the interest is added n times a year, then 

In this result, which includes the previous one as a particular case, 
it is to be understood that a; is a diacontinvmu^ variable, taking values 

which are multiples of - . Discontinuity is an essential feature of 

n 

this compoimd interest problem. 

The dependence of y on the parameters indicating the interest rate 
and the frequency of compounding interest is to be noticed. The 
amount y, after any period, is clearly larger the higher is the interest 
rate. Further, the amount is larger when interest is compounded 
itwice a year than it is on yearly compounding. For, 

(1 +|r)* = l +r + Jr*> 1 +r, 
i.e. a(l +|r)*®>a(l +r)*. 

In general, the more frequently is interest added, the larger is the 
amount of a given sum at the end of any period. 

The amount of an investment increases over time in what is called 
“ geometric progression ”, each amoimt being a fixed multiple of 
be previous year’s amount. Analytically, we con express this 
owth at an ever increasing rate by the exponential function 

=a6’** where 6 = 1+^ is a constant greater than unity. The 

)wth is shown by the heights of successive points on a certain 
sponential graph, the points being spread out at equal distances 
Jong the horizontal time-axis. For example, the heights of points 
on the graph of y=2* (shown in Fig. 62) at abscissa a?5=l, 2, 8, ... 
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represent the amounts of £1 after successive years when interest 
added yearly at 1 00 per cent. It is clear that semi-logarithmic graph, 
tng is appropriate to this problem. The compound interest growth 

curve is then a straight line with gradient log 6= log • The 

percentage rate of growth is a constant fixed by r and n. 

A simple problem illustrates the way in which logarithms are to 
be used in dealing with compound interest growth : 


A National Savings Certificate (1935 issue) costs 15s. and realises 20s. 
at the end of 10 years. Assuming that interest is added four times a year, 
it is required to find the rate of interest represented by this growth. If 
the interest rate is lOOr per cent., then 

y=15(l+ir)*» \ 

is <he amount (in shillings) after x years. But y = 20 wnen a; == 10. 

So, 20 = 16(1 -t-ir)" \ 

i.e. 40 log(l + \r) =log 20 - log 15 =0-124W, 

i.e. log(l + Jr) =0*0031235, 

i.e. 1 + Jr = 1*00722. 

So lOOr =2*89 approximately and the rate of interest per year is 2-9 f 
cent, correct to one decimal place. 


The growth of an investment when interest is added at definite 
intervals is a function of a discontinuous variable. It remains te 
consider what meaning can be attached to a notion of growth at 
continuous compound interest. Our problem now is to examine t 
result of letting », the number indicating the frequency of compound- 
ing interest, take larger and larger integral values. 


To start with a simple case, 



is the amount of £1 at t 


end of a year when interest is compounded at 100 per cent, per yew 
n times in the year. The values of this expression for certain values 
of n are 


n 

1 

10 

100 

1000 

10,000 

f i\" 







2 

2*594 

2*704 

2*717 

2*718 


^ values being given correct to three decimal places. It is 
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that (l + ^ a definite limit, in the neighbourhood of 2-718, 

n tends to infinity. It can be shown, by rigid methods, that this 
s correct * and the limiting value is denoted by the letter e. So, 


Definition 


e=Lim 


11 - 4-00 




[t is possible to show that e, which must be a pure number, is very 
similar to the familiar number tt and cannot be expressed in firaotional 
form or as a terminating decimal. The value of e can be found, 
[lowcver, correct to any given number of decimal places by giving 

% a sufficiently large value in j . So, to five decimal places, 

c = 2-71828. 

)ur definition of e is such that the amount of £l at the end of one 
'ear, when the interest at 100 per cent, is added more and more 
requently, approaches the value £e. This is only one of the 
aany uses of the number e which is of very great importance in 
latliematical analysis. 

Kotuming to the general case of compound interest growth. 






as n-»-oo , 


>e as m, and so as n=rm, tends to infinity. Also, 

ince the discontinuous variable a; is a multiple of it tends to 

ecome less and less discontinuous as n increases. Hence, as n tends 
5 infinity and interest is added more and more frequently, the 
impound interest formula tends to assume the form y=ae’'* and 
le variable x tends to become continuous. We have now derived 
concept of continuous compound interest as the result of a limiting 
rocess in which interest is compounded more and more often. Our 
suit is : 

The amount of £a after x years when interest is compounded oon- 
nuously at the nominal rate of lOOr per cent, per year is given by 

y=ae’'*. 

* See Hardy, Pure Mathematics {3rd Ed., 1921), p. 137. 
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This oompound interest formula, dependent on a continuous variably 
X, is an abstract one. But, though interest can never be compounded 
continuously in actual practice, the formula can be taken as a con. 
venient and approximate representation of the actual state of affain 
when interest is compounded firequently. 


9.7 Present values and capital values. 

A sum of £a is due x years hence and the rate of interest and 1 
frequency of its compounding are known. Then we can determine 
the sum to invest now so as to produce the given sum of £a at the 
end of X years. This sum is called the present value, or the discounM 
value, of £a available x years hence. I 

If interest is compounded once yearly at lOOr jper cent., thenfy] 
is the present value of £a available x years hence provided that 


So 


y(l+r)*: 

y- 


■a. 


\ 


a 


(l+r)“ 


Similarly, if interest is added n times a year at lOOr per cent., we 


a 



Finally, if interest is added continuously at lOOr per, cent., then 

ye^’^-a, 

i.e. y=oe-’‘*. 

The present value S/y of a given sum at a given date depends on 
the parameters r and n indicating the interest rate and the frequencj 
of compounding. The present value is smaller, the higher is the 
interest rate and the more frequently is interest compounded. 

The uses of a computation of present value are fairly obvious. II 
a dealer has a claim on £a in a; years’ time, he can sell his claim now 
to another person, not for the full £a, but for the present value of 
this sum calculated at the current rate of interest. Further, we can 
find the total present value of a claim on a whole series of sums d 
in successive years. The series . 

may represent the values in the current and in m successive years of 
the crops obtainable from a piece of land, of the outputs of a giv® 
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oachine or plant or of the incomes due to a given individual. We 
,ave, in fact, a given “ stream ” of crop values, of output values or 
incomes over time. The present value of the stream, if interest 
i added yearly at lOOr per cent, per year, is given by the sum 

Phis sum can be called the capital value of the land, machine or 
ncome stream in question. It represents the sum which must be 
nvested now to produce incomes of £»„, fcq, in successive 

^ears. It is to be noticed that the capital value of an output or 
ncome stream depends, not only on the items of the stream and on 
he number of years that the stream flows, but also on the interest 
ate that is taken. One and the same income stream has difierent 
;apital values when difierent interest rates are current. Simple 
sxamples can be given to illustrate this fact. 


Shares in a mining company are expected to produce dividends of £40, 
t32, £24, £16 and £8 in the present and in the four following years, and 
a be worth nothing thereafter. If interest is added once yearly at 6 per 
at., the present or capital value of the holding is 


£{40+ + + ® 

' ^ ^ 1 -05 ^ 1 -05* 1 -OS® " 1 -05 V 


£ 112 - 6 , 


the calculation being made with the aid of logarithms. A similar com- 
putiition shows that the capital value is £116-2 if the interest rate is 
only 2 1 per cent. These are the two sums which can be invested now 
) produce, at the respective interest rates, the given income stream over 
Ihe five years. 

Shares in a new trading company are expected to produce dividends 
f £1, £2, £4 and £6 in the present and in the three following years. In the 
fourth year, it is expected that the shares can be sold for £120. The 
apital value of this holding, taking interest as added once yearly at 6 per 

nt. per year, is given by 


£{ 1 +- 


l-06>’^i-05*'^i-05*> 


=£110-4. 


put, if the interest rate is 2^ per cent., the capital value is found to be 
fl2M. This holding is worth less than the previous one if the rate of 
tterest is 6 per cent, but worth more if the rate of interest is 2\ per cent. 

relative capital valuation of the two holdings is reversed by the 
®'Dge in the rate of interest. 
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In oonolusion, w© can consider a simidified economic problem ij 
the field of capital and interest. Let £* be the income derived bj 
an entrepreneur this year and £y his income next year. The relation 
between these two incomes is given by techm'cal considerations 
y=f{x) (see 6.6 above). The entrepreneur wishes to arrange i 
resources to give incomes which correspond to the largest possible 
present value. If the rate of interest, compounded yearly, is 
at lOOr per cent., the present value of £x now and ty next year is 


V=x+ 
dV 


y 

iW 


:« + 


fix) 

1+r 


This is a maximum if ^=0 and 

cioo 


d^V 

dx^ 


<0, i.e. if 


fix) 


=0 and 


rix) 


< 0 . 


1+r 1+r 

The first condition shows that r equals the expresl^ion { -/'(x)} 
which, as the numerical gradient of the transformation curvej 
y=:f(x) reduced by one, is called the marginal rate of return over 
cost.* At the incomes for maximum present value, therefore, 
marginal rate must equal the fixed rate of interest. The second 
condition is that/"(x)<0, i.e. the transformation curve must be 
concave from below, a condition which is satisfied m the “ normal” 
case. 


9.8 Natural exponential and logarithmic functions. 


The introduction of the 


number e = Lim 

n-^oo 



:2-71828...1 


provides us with the most important cases of the exponential and 
logarithmic functions. When the base of the fimction is taken ase 
it is called a “ natural ” exponential or logarithmic function, 
standard forms of the natural functions are y=e* and y =log*x an^ 
the curves representing them are similar to those already indicat 
(in Figs. 62 and 63) for the base 2. 

A more general form of the natural exponential function is 


y=ae^*, 

where a and b are constants. But this function can be derived quit 
easily from the standard form y=c*. The method of derivation! 


♦ See Fisher, The Theory of Interest (1930), pp. 1'59 et seq. and f>p- 51*^ 
See also. Examples VI, 31. 
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described in ft particular case and in diagrammatic terms. The 
y=«** “ obtained by stretching the curve y=€* in the hori- 
aital (Oz) direction so that each point on the former is twice as far 
om Oy as the point with 
,e same height on the lat- 
,r. This is illustrated in Fig, 

7 . The curve yr=2e** is 
len obtained from the curve 
by stretching in the 
ertical {Oy) direction so that 
[1 ordinates are doubled, 
s shown in Fig. 67. Two 
iretching processes are thus 
eedcd to transform the 
andard curve 2/ = e* into 
ie curve y = 2e**. In gen- 
1, if a and b are positive, 
ae curve y—ae^* can be 
erived from the curve y=e® in two stages. The standard ex- 
oiieutial <JUrve is first reduced in the Ox direction in the 
atio b : 1, i.e. contracted if 6> 1 and stretched if 6<1. The curve 
I obtained is then expanded in the Oy direction in the ratio a : 1, 
,e. stretched if o > 1 and contracted if a < 1 . Asa result, the ordinate 

if the cmve y oc** at abscissa -r is a times the ordinate of the curve 

o 

i=e® at abscissa x.* Exactly similar remarks apply to the relation 
etween the natural logarithmic function y—a log, 6a;, where a and 6 
constants, and the standard form y=log,a:. 

All problems of growth at compound interest added continuously 
described by means of a natural exponential fimction. An 
ivestment of £o at lOOr per cent, continuous compound interest 
icreases over time according to the law y^oA**. The particular 

I * H the constants a and 6 are allowed to take negative values, a further 
Nification of the standard exponential curve is needed. The oinrves 
poe-ii® and j/ = ae** diSer only in that the abscissa (-») ^ves the same 
^ate of one curve as the abscissa x of the other. One curve is the reflection 
' the other in Oy. One curve falls and the other rises from left to right, 
nularly, the curve y= -oe*® is the reflection of the curve i/ = ae*® in Ox. 
native values of a and 6, therefore, require the reflection of the standard 
onential curve in one or other of the euces. 




0^ ifmmm 

gem, <m the ytdnm of ibe ocmtaats a md r, 2r2 
interest rate, the steeper becomes the curve and the fastar hi 
the growth of the investment The larger the onginal sum j 
rested, the hi g her becomes the curve and the larger the amount i 
the investment at anj time. 

A somewhat different use of the curve y=ae^* can be noticed 
Any point {x, y) in the positive quadrant of the plane represents i 
situation in which S.y is available x years hence. If this point lie 

on the curve y=oe’'», thei 
the present or discountec 
value of t^ sum is £a if th( 
interest is reckoned contins 
ously at lobr per cent. Tin 
curve thus connects all point* 
representing situations witi 
the same present or dis- 
counted value at a given 
rate of interest and, for this 
reason, it can be described 
as a discourU curve. 

A system of discount 
curves y=ae^* is derived by 
fixing the value of r and taking a as a parameter. Certain curves ol 
the system are shown in Fig. 68, in the case where the interest rate 
is lOperoent. (r=0*l). One curve ofthe system is obtained from any 
other by stretching or contracting in the vertical {Oy) direction and 
one curve passes through any given point in the positive quadrant 
of the plane. The discount curve system provides a simple means* 
comparing the present values of different sums available at differ 
future dates. Suppose that two situations are given (certain su 
available at certam dates) and represented by points in the piano Oa?- 
If the points are on the same discount cmrve, then the present value 
are equal and given by the parameter of the discotmt curve. He 
point is on a higher discoimt curve than the other, then the presa®^ 
values are different and the first situation corresponds to the great 
present value. It is necessary, of course, that the rate of inten 
should be known and fixed ; the discount curve system is given only 



Fia. es. 
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ate ofdisoomtvag- ^ yfhok sptm changes when the rate is 
'^ed tiie curves becoming steeper for larger rates of interest.* 
curve y-»e" becomes a straight line log«/=logo+nc 
Ln it is ® semi-logaxithmic graph in which the vertical 

( (■ale for y is based on natural logarithms. The h'ne slopes upwards 
litli a gradient equal to the interest rate r. The discount curve 
ystem of Fig. 68 then reduces to a set of parallel straight lines. 

In conclusion, it is easily shown that an exponential or logarithmic 
iction to a base other than e can be expressed as a natural ex- 
onential or logarithmic function. If 6 is a positive number, the 
definition of a logarithm enables us to write 

6 =:glOg«i 

The general exponential function y=ab‘‘‘ then appears 

|.e. as a natural exponential function. Further, since 

I iog#® 

be general logarithmic function y=a log^ca; can be written 


|.e. as a natural logarithmic function. 

Tficre is, therefore, no need to consider exponential or logarithmic 
unctions other than those to the natural base c. In practical work, 
i is convenient to take common logarithms and powers of the base 
‘X But, in theoretical work, it is always found preferable to use 
ic natural base e. In this case, for example, the derivatives of the 
ponential and logarithmic functions appear in their simplest form 
' 10.1 below). Natural exponential and logarithmic functions are 
ins assumed in all our theoretical work and, if we write a logarithm 
ithout specification of the base, it is to be understood that the base 
«• The step from the practical logarithms to the base 10 to 
leoretical logarithms to the base e is, however, a very simple one : 

log.® = log, 10 . logio* = 1 ^^ = (0-4343) logio®, 

» numerical multiplier being given correct to four decimal places. 

* Another system of discount curves is obtained when a is fixed and r is 
ite f ^ ^ parameter. This sytem enables us to determine at what interest 
% available in x years has a given present value of £a. 
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EXAMPLES IX 

MIxponerUial and logarithmie funetioM 

1. Draw a graph of ys=10*. Read off the values of ® for y = 0*6, l-2aiui 
8*0 and check from tables of logaritiuns. 

2. Use logarithmic tables to construct a graph of y=logioX. Add i 
graph oiy — x -2 and so solve log^® + 2=® approximately. 

8. Find, with the aid of logarithmic tables, approximate solutions of f 
equation 2*. 3”*= 10 and of the equation 2®* = 7. 


4. Illustrate the fact that the logarithm of a non-prime number can I 
reduced to logarithms of primes by showing that 

logi* 117 6=3 logi*2 -f- logio 3 + 2 logi« 7. 

Check the result by looking up the logarithms in tables. I 

5. By expressing the left-hand side as a single logaritihm, show that 

i log^ - log V + 1 log¥ = 0. 

Express y explicitly in terms of ® if it is given that 

2 log y + log(® - 1) - log(® + 1) = 0. 


6. Express the logarithm of 

logarithixis of simpler expressions, 
when ® = 2’4. 


X /l + 2® 

1 « 0^ sums and differences i 

1 + ® V 1 + 3® 

Hence, find the value of this exprossio 


7. Show that (® + V®*- 1)(® - V®* - 1) = 1 and deduce that 

log(®+ V®*- 1)= -log(®- */®*- 1). 

8. Indicate why - log,® and x* 3~® both tend to zero as k tends to inlinitj 

HO 

Deduce that 


9. Yearly prodv/Aion of bricka, U.K., 1816-1849. 


Year 

Bricks 

Mn. 

Year 

Bricks 

Mn. 

Year 

Bricks 

Mn. 

Year 

Bricks 

Mn. 

1816 

6730 

1825 

1948-8 

1834 

1152-4 

1842 

1271-9 

17 

701-7 

26 

1350-2 

36 

1349-3 

43 

1168-9 

18 

952 1 

27 

1103-3 

36 

1606-1 

44 

1420-7 

19 

1101-6 

28 

1078-8 

37 

1478-2 

45 

1820-7 

20 

949-2 

29 

1109-6 

38 

1427-0 

46 

2039-7 

21 

899-2 

30 

1091-3 

39 

1668-7 

47 

2193-8 

22 

1019-6 

31 

1125-4 

40 

1677-8 

48 

1461-0 

23 

1244-7 

32 

971-9 

41 

1423-8 

49 

1462-7 

24 

1463-2 

33 

1011-3 






Data firom Shannon, Bricka — A Trade Index, 1785-1849, Economics, 19$ 


Bepres^t the above time-smes on two graphs, one showing tJie 
of bricks on a natural scale and the otiber on a logarithmic scale. Wbx 
graphical representation is to be preferred? 
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10 If y is number of persona witii inoomes over £x, the following table 
, obtained for super-tax payers, 1911-2 : 


(£000) 

6 

10 

16 

20 

26 

36 

46 

y 

11,564 

4143 

2114 

1327 

889 

607 

321 


Plot the data on a logarithmic graph and show that the plotted points lie 
Jose to a downward sloping line. Deduce that Pareto’s Income Daw is 
pproximately satisfied (y=a/a^) and estimate the values of the constants 
I and m. (See Bowley, Elements of Statistics, 4th Ed. 1920, p. 347.) 

11. Plot the price ^d consumption data of Examples I, 30 as a scatter 
agrom on logarithmic scales for both variables. 


12. Number of Insured Workers in Staffordshire, at July, 1 936, and percentage 
Jnemployed, at May, 1936. 


Area 

Tnsured 
(OOO’s) 
Jiily 1935 

Per- 
centage 
unem- 
ployed 
May 1936 

Area 

Insured 
(OOO’s) 
July 1936 

Per- 
centage 
unem- 
ployed 
May 1936 

iuciley 


1-7 

28-3 

Rugeley - 


3 2 

6-9 

Biddiilph - 


3-3 

26-8 

Smethwick 


36-8 

4-9 



16-8 

11-2 

Stafford - 


13-1 

3-0 



10-2 

10-7 

Stoke 


120-7 

16-7 



18-4 

8-8 

Tamworth 


8-3 

6-1 

Cannock 


16-8 

7-3 

Tipton 


16-7 

7-8 

Cheadle 


61 

27-3 

Uttoxeter 


2-7 

3-1 

Cra(lley Heath 


16-1 

9-8 

Walsall - 


41-9 

10-0 



10-0 

6-9 

Wednesbury 


11-6 

12-0 



3-3 

60-6 

W. Bromwich 


22-7 

7-6 

pek - 


11-1 

14-3 

Willenhall 


11-8 

8-4 

pchfield - 


2-6 

6-6 

Wolverhampton 

66-3 

11-1 

Newcastle - 


16-3 

20-3 



1 



Plot a scatter diagram on logarithmic scales. Is there any evidence of a 
elation between imemployment and the size of the area? 


13. Given log, 10 = 2-3026, use tabl^ of common logarithms to plot a graph 
fy=log,*. Put y—1 and read off the value of e. 

14. Plot graphs of y = 6~*, y = fe** and y = 2e“i*. Show how these ciurves 
> be obtained from the curve y = e^. 

[15. If y=J(e*-e~*), show that - 2ye* -1 = 0. Solve this quadratic 
ation in 6® to show that x = log (y -f •/y*+ 1). Why must the other root of 
I quadrat ic be n eglected? In the same way, show that y = ^ (e* -h «”*) and 
|!=log( 2 / + “^y*- 1) are inverse functions. 

to. Show that y = -= = and »=ilogr — - are inverse functions. 

e* 6~* “ 1 — y 
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17 . Given logi,et= 0*4848, use tables of oommon logarithms to evaluaj, 
ysrtxer'^ approximately for a? = 0, i, 1, f» 2, 8, 4 and 6. Hen^ plot a graph o 
the curve ws*aje~* for positive values of a?. (This is mie of Pearson’s systsn 
pf curves for fitting to statistical frequency distributions. See Eldertoa 
Frequency ourvee and correlation.) 

18. Using the method of the previous example, plot a graph of the curv, 

y— g— for positive and negative values of x, (This is the normal curve a 
error of statistical theory.) ^ 

19. Indicate why a!"6-* and aj"e-*** must tend to zero as x tends to infinity 
for any finite value of n. From the graph of y = xe~*, illustrate that 

as «-*•<» 

Com/pownd intereet problema 

20. What is the amoimt of £100 after 6 years and what amount mugt bj 
invested to realise £100 after 10 years when interest at thprate of 3^ per cent 
per year is added (o) yearly, (6) twice yearly, (c) continudusly? 

21. In how many years will an investment double itself when interest at 
2^ per cent, per year is added (a) yearly, (6) twice yearly, (c) oontinuouslyt 
What are the periods when the interest rate is 6 per cent, t 

22. A National Savings Certificate costs 16s. and realises 203. after 10 yean 
Find the rate of interest involved when it is added (a) yearly, (6) twice a year, 
(c) eight times a year, (d) continuously. Show that the nominal rate Ie 
smaller, the more frequently is interest added. Take logioe = 0*4342946 and 
use Chambers’ seven-figure logarithmic tables. 

23. The certificate of the previous example produces 17s. 3d. after 6 yeare. 
What rate of interest, added yearly, does this represent? Is it less than thej 
rate over the complete 10 years ? 


24. In a previous issue (1933), a certificate cost 16s. and realised 20s. after 
8 years, 218. 4d. after 10 years and 238. after 12 years. Find the interest rate, 
added yearly, for each of these periods. Is it true, as claimed, that the present 
issue bears the same rate of interest as the 1933 issue over the 10 years period! 


25. Interest at lOOr per cent, compoimded yearly is eqmvalent to inten 
at 100s per cent, compoimded n times a year, a given sum producing the same 

amount after any period at the two rates. Show that r=^l+^) -1. 


Deduce that s is less than r by em amount equal to ^s* approximately wha 
• is small and n = 4. 


26. If lOOr per cent, compounded yearly and lOOp per cent, compound 
continuously are equivalent interest rates, show that p = log^(l+r). Plot« 
graph of this relation to show that p is always smaller than r but appron 
mately equal to r when r is small. 

27. A sinking fund is formed by investing £x at the end of each year fol 
m years. Show that the final amount of the fund is 

« + a;(l + r) +*(l+r)* + ... -i-a:(l +r)*»-» 
when interest is added yearly at lOOr per cent, per year. By writing the ! 
of this geometric progression (17.1 below), show that the fund will amou 
finaUyto£aif _ 

Show that approximately £79*6 must be set aside each year if the 
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jnd ^ 6 wnt.) is to replace a machine oostins £1000 after 

Jyears. (See Fowler, Depreciation of Capital, 1934, p. 131.) 

gg. If the rate of interest (added yearly) will be lOOrj per cent., lOOr, per 
at., - P®! the next m years, show that £o will amount 

, £a(l + +»*•) — (! + »•«) at the end of the period. What is the present 

Blue of £6 due m m years? 

The interest rates in successive years from now will be 4 per cent., 3 per 
at., 2i por cent., per cent., 3J per cent., .... Find the amount of £100 
jtor 6 years and the present value of £100 due in 4 years. 


29 . Find the present value of £100 due 10 years hence when interest at 
► per cent, per year is oompoimded (o) yearly, (6) continuously. 

A mine-owner derives an income of £2000 this year and his income 
jU^by £200 in each following year until no income results. Find the present 
alue of the income stream when interest is added yearly at (a) 4 per cent, 
er year, (&) 6 per cent, per year. 


81. Why can £ ~ be taken as the present value of an income stream of £a 
I year for ever? (Interest at lOOr per cent, compoimded yearly.) 

32. A fir plantation brings its owner nothing this year or next year. In 
be two following years the incomes are £300 and £400 and the income is 

ereafter £600 a year for ever. What is the discounted value at the beginning 
)f the fifth year of the constant income stream when interest is added yearly 
kt (o) 4 per cent, per year, (6) 6 per cent, per year? Find the present value 
)f the whole income stream now at the same interest rates. Compare these 
falues with those of Example 30 above. (See Fisher, The Theory of Interest, 
930, pp. 133 et seq.) 

33. Interest is added yearly at 3 per cent, per year. What is the present 
due of a perpetual income of £100 beginning two years from now? This 
ncome can be produced by investing £2000 in a business this year and £1200 
ext year. What is the present value of the investment? Is it a profitable 
nvestment? 


34. Draw a graph of certain curves of the discount curve system when the 
ate of interest is fixed at 5 per cent. Use the graph to determine whether 

' due in 10 years has a larger or smaller present value than £160 due in 
I years, interest being added continuously at 6 per cent, per year. 

35. If r is a parameter, what is the form of the curve system y = lOOe”* on a 
ai-logarithmic and on a natural graph? Draw certain crirves of the system 

ising a logarithmic scale for y. Hence estimate at what continuous rate of 
nterest £200 due in 8 years has a present value of £100. 



CHAPTER X 


LOGARITHMIC DERIVATION 


10.1 Derivatives of exponential and logarithmic functions. 

The introduction of the exponential and logarithmic functions makes 
it necessary to extend the list of standard derivative forms by the 
addition of the derivatives of the simplest of these functions, i/=e» 
and y=log z. The rules for derivation then apply, exactly 
before, to give the derivatives of more complicatled exponential 
and logarithmic functions and of combinations ii^volving these 
functions. 

Standard form derivatives are found from first principles, using 
the definition of the derivative and the properties of the function 
concerned. But the exponential and logarithmic functions are in- 
verse to each other and we have only to find the derivative of one 
of them from first principles, the other derivative foUofwing from t 
inverse function rule. The derivative of the logarithmic functi 
y slog z is found more easily from the definition : 


where n denotes ^ and tends to infinity as h tends to zero. B 
the expression (l + tends to the limit e as w tends to infinity. ' 

Lfan Jlun log (u:i)"=hoge=i, 

h z nJ z ° X 


i.e. 


d. 1 
loga:=~ 
dz ^ z 


dx 

The function inverse to y=e* is ;t=logy with derivative 
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* 

jgjice, the inverse function rule gives the derivative 

=2/=e*, 


r::: mmmm 

dx d 


dy 


log^ 


dx 


:C*. 


m 


The derivative of the exponential or logarithmic function to a base 
ft other than e can be deduced at once ; 


Since 

log„a;=logaelog,a;, 

we have 

— log, a: = log, e ~ log, a; loga «. 

Again 

a® = *)* = e* ''«« ®, 

and 



[where u—x log, a and the function of a function rule is used. So 


L 

dz 


a*=a*log,a. 


The derivative of the logarithm of any function of x or of any 
actional power of e can be deduced from the function of a function 
ule. If M = f{x) is a single-valued function of x, then 


dx 


, d . du 1 du 

^^^~du dx~u dx 


Similarly 




/(*) 



d du 

gtl . 

du dx 


^du 

dx' 


^ important special case of the latter result is 


^e**= 06 **; 


dx 
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The list of standard form derivcUivea, as now constituted, is 


dx 


e*=e* 


■y- of* 
dx 


u 

dx 


a*=a*log,a, 


i. 

dx 


loga;=-. 


^log.*=ilog.e. 


The following generalisations of the standard forms are also estab 
lished : 


A 

dx 


u^—nu' 


n-l 


du 

Tx^ 


d du d , ldu\ 

dx^ dx' dx udx' 


where u is any single-valued function of x. 

The following examples illustrate the practical method of evah 
ating derivatives when the functions concerned involve exponents 
and logarithmic expressions : 


Ex. 1. 


^ e** = e** ^ (2x) = 2e**. 

^ e*+* = e®+^ ^ (x + 1 ) = 

^ci-** = e»-2»^(l -2a:) = -2ei-»«. 


Ill general, 

^ c«*+* =oeo*+*. 
dx 


Ex. 2. “ fi** ^ (^*) = 2a:e**. 

A — g-a^ A ( _ a;2) _ _ 2a;e~^. 
oa; dx 

^ g**+te-a » ga?+ 8»-2 ^ (a;> + 3a; - 2) - (2a; + 3) 


In general, 


d 

dx 


gfufl+bx+e ^ (2aa: + 6) e***+6a!+e. 
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j5x. 3. ^a^""‘2xe*+as‘e*~z(x + 2)e". 

^(a;* +3a! -2)e* - (2aj + 3)e* + (a;* +3* -2)e* ■= (a:* +6a! + l)e*. 
In general, 

^ (ax* +bx+ c)e® = (ax* + (2a+b)x + (b+ e)} e*. 

Ex. 4. ^Iog(a. + l).^A(^4.1)=^. 


In general, 
d 


^ log(aa; + 6)== ; 

dx cuK+b 


Ex.6. 

^log (x>+3x- 2) -^^2 2) 

2a: + 3 


a:* + 3x-2 

In general, 

d . , . , . 2aa;+6 


+x 


(1 +x)(l -2x) 


Ex. 7. 


dx 

a 


[x = 2xlogx+x*- =x(l + 21ogx). 


x 


^ ®* log * * (1 + w log x). 


Ex. 8. ^(log*)«-21og*^logx-5^. 
n(logx)"~^ 


dx 


(loga;)« 


X 
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Ex. 9. BeriTatiTes of the second and higher orders are, to he obtaine,] 
by succe^ve applications of the derivation process. Thus 

d , I <P , 1 (2», 2 , 

In general, the following results can be established : 
d* 





10.2 Logarithmic derivation. 

If y=f{x) is any single- valued function of x, then 

d{logy) ^ldy 
dx ydx’ 

an important result with many practical uses. The proportional 
change in the value of the function as x increases from a: to (a; +A) is 

fjx+h) -fix) 

m * 

The rate of proportional change in the value of the function at the 1 
point X is thus 

f(x + h) -fix) 

Jifix) 


Idm 

A-K) 


^—um /(^ + -/(^) y) 

fix) A_M) h ydx dx ' 


The derivative ^ =1^ thus serves to measure the rate of 
dx ydx 

proportional change of the function. In diagrammatic terms, just 

dfti 

as — measures the tangent gradient of the curve y=f{x) plotted on 

(IX rJ n \ 

natural scales, so ~ measures the tangent gradient of the curve j 

when plotted as a semi-logarithmic graph. In fact, whenever we | 
consider proportional changes in the function y=fix) as x changes,! 
we use a semi-logarithmic graph , and the appropriate derivative | 

djlogy) , 

dx 

The logarithmic derivative provides the simplest method 
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! ’ 

finding the derivative of a product or quotient. In general terms, 
jf l^=rw», where u and v are two single-valued functions of x, then 
log y = log (wt>) =log M -I- log V, 


and 


i.e. 


d d . d . 

^logy=glog»+^Iog», 


dx 

I dy I du 
ydx 


1 dv 
udx vdx 


■. Again, if y ■ 


[and 


we have 

V 


log y =log =log M - log V, 


A 

dx 


\ogy^±Josu-±]oBV. 


,e. 


Idy ldu Idv 
ydx udx vdx' 

'heso two results are equivalent to the product and quotient rules 
or derivation given above and we have now established the rules 
nth the use only of the sum or difference rule and the notion of 
ogarithmic derivation. 

A completely general form of the product and quotient rules can 
)e given by adopting the same method of logarithmic derivation. 

[f ^ vr^here Wj, u^, u^, ... and 

• • • 

jingle-valued functions of x, then 

log y = log -f- log Wa -t log Wg + . . . - log - log - log Vj - 
Idy 1 dui 1 dtta . 1 du^ ^ 1 dv^ 1 dvz 1 dvg 


are any given 


So - 


ydx 


1 dtii 1 dUi 1 dUi^ 

v^dx dx Ug dx 


Vi dx Va dx Vg dx 


Further, it is often more convenient, in practice, to evaluate a 
erivative by writing the logarithm of the function before proceeding 
to differentiate. In fact, we prefer to carry out the steps of the 
logarithmic derivation process rather than quote the rules for the 
Iderivatives of products or quotients. This remark holds particularly 
[)f the derivation of a function which involves complicated products, 
[tiotients or powers. The following examples illustrate : 


Fx. I. 


(* + l)(r + 2) 
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production is incurred and that on the vertical axis is taken, foi 
convenience, as y^a, where £a is the fixed oc«st of production. 
The gradient of the tangent to the curve at the point P (at time i) 
is given by 

d {log y) 
dt fit) 

Interest is reckoned continuously at the given rate of lOOr per cent, 
per year and y=xe^ represents a system of discount curves, i 

being a parameter. Here, 
£a! is the discounted value 
(at t=0) of £y available 
at time tl The system 
appears on the diagram 
as a set of mrallel straight 
lines (log W = log x+rt) 
with gradient r and cut- 
ting the vemcal axis at 
y=x. One line of the set 
passes through the point 
P and cuts the vertical at 
^ Q where 

Fio. 69. OQ = log X - log a = log ^ , 



since the origin is at y=a. £x is now the discounted value of a unit 
of the good sold at time t and the optimum time of sale (/=<„) is 
obtained when x or OQ is a maximum, i.e. it is given by the point K 
where a discount line touches the curve y=f{t). At the 

tangent gradient of the curve equals the gradient of the discount 

fit) 

line, i.e. —r. Further, for a genuine maximum, the curve must 

jm 

be concave from below, i.e. - ■ ^ < Q* This condition 

dt* dt [fit) J 

is satisfied in the “ normal ” case shown, the value of/(0 increasing 
rapidly at first and then more slowly. The point B, where the 
tangent at A cuts the vertical axis, must lie above 0 if the dis- 
coimted sale value of the good is to be greater than the cost 
incurred. 
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IQ 4 The dtaetictty of a fonctiosi. 

\Ve have seen that measures the rate of proportional 

jhange of the function y=/(a:), the proportional change in y being 
^elated to the absolute change in x. Suppose, now, that we relate 
proportional changes in both variables. If a; is changed from x to 

4- h), the proportional changes in x and y are ^ and 

respectively. The average proportional change in y per unit propor- 
tional change in a: is 

X f{x+h) -fix) 
f(x) h 


If the derivative of the function exists, the rate of proportional 
change in y for proportional changes in x is 

T- ) g f{x + h)-f{x) xf'{x) xdy 

h fix) Ydx' 

Denoting the logarithms of x and y by m and v, we can write 
v=Iogy, where y=f{x), where a;=e“, 
dv_dvdydx_l^ 
du~dydxdu ydx ydx 

The rate of change of y=/(a;), when both changes are expressed in 
proportional terms, is thus measured by 

d(\ogy) xdy 
d(^ogx)~ydM’ 

This rate is termed the elasticity of the function at the point x and 
Eij E 

can be denoted ^ ~ ^ Hence : 


Definition : The elasticity of the function y =/(a;) at the point x 
is the rate of proportional change in y per unit proportional change 
inx: 

Ey dQxigy) xdy 
Ex~ d {log x)~ ydx’ 

* The notation adopted here is that suggested by Champernowne, A 
Mathematical Kote on Svbst^ution, ESconomio Journal, 1936. An altw- 
native notation is /(*)}• No established notation for elasticities 

*8 in current use. 
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A logarithmic diagram is the appropriate representation of the 
function y—f{x) when proportional changes in both z and y ai® 
considered. The gradient of the tangent to the curve shown on the 

diagram is then ^ ‘ Hence, the elasticity of a function at 

various points is given by the tangent gradient of the corresponding 
curve when logarithmic scales are taken for both variables : the 
elasticity can be read off the logarithmic graph of the function just 
as the derivative is read off the natural graph. 

The important property of the elasticity of a function is that it is 
a number which is independent of the units in which the variables 
are measured. This is clear since the elasticity is defined in terms of 
proportional changes which are necessarily independent of units. 
More formally, if units are changed, so that the new\measures of * 
and y are x' =Xx and y' =fji>y respectively, then 

z' dy' _ \xd(fiy) _ Xziidy _zdy 
y' dx' ~ fiy d(Xz)~ ij,y Xdx~ydz* 

i.e. the elasticity of the function is unaltered. 


10.5 The evaluation of elasticities. 


dy 


Since the elasticity of a function is simply the derivaftive gwith 
a multiplicative factor which makes it independent of units, we 

y 

can obtain elasticities from the corresponding derivatives. It is 
interesting, however, to translate the derivative rules into elasticity 
form and to examine the nature of the elasticities of simple functions. 
If u and V are single-valued functions of x, then 

Eu Ev 
E{u±v) ^ Ex^^ Ex 


Ex 


u±v 


E{uv) Eu Ev 


Ex 


Ex Ex * 
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^Hirther, if is a Emotion of u, where u is a fonotion of x, then 

Ey_ EyEu 

Ex~EuEx 

an example of the method of proving these results, we have 
Ejuv) X d{uv) _ X I ^ dv\_xdu xdv__Eu Ev 
~~Ex uv dx ~uv\ dx ^ dx) ~udx^ vdx^Wx^Ex 
rhe other results are established in a similar way. 

It is to be noticed that the elasticity rules are simplest in the 
cases of product and quotient and more complicated for sum and 
(jifference. This completely reverses the position obtained in the 
case of the derivative rules. But it is no more than we expect since 
an elasticity is a derivative in which the variables are expressed as 
logarithms and since logarithms are designed to deal conveniently 
vnth products and quotients. Further, since the elasticity of a 
constant is zero, 

E{u + a)_ u Eu E{au)_Eu 

Ex ~u+aEx Ex Ex* 

i.e. it is the multiplicative constant that disappears in an elasticity. 
As examples of the elasticities of simple functions, we have : 

E , , , ax E j ^ 

(ax + b) = r , ^ (ajc“) =a and (ae“*) =aa:. 

Hence it is the power function, and not the linear function, which 
a constant elasticity. If a is a positive constant, then the 
function with the same positive elasticity a at all points is y—axf^, 
und the function with the same negative elasticity ( - a) at all points 
is In particular, the function y=ax has elasticity 1 at all 

points and the function xy—a has elasticity ( — 1) at aU points. In 
diagrammatic terms, the function y=ax^ is represented by an 
upward sloping straight line with gradient a on logarithmic scales 
Mid the gradient measures the constant elasticity of the function. 

the same way, the function yaj®=a is shown as a downward 
sloping line with numerical gradient a on logarithmic scales. The 
ctangular hyperbola a^=a is a particular case, shown on a log- 
arithmic Hin g r a m by a hne sloping downward with gradient and 
alasticity numerically equal to unity. 

The elasticity of a function varies, in general, with the value of x 
ken. Certain points may be foimd where the numerical value of 



jff)^ MH/ONoM] " 

tbe eba&l^ * raOy' «iidf ttw» pobOt are laputicj^ 

If ^{/(*)} = I at a point *, tSon a ptopartioml inorease in * 5^ 
this point gives me to an equal proportional increase in f{xi q, 

the other hand, if ^ * Proportionaj 

increase in a: results in a greater proportional inorease in f{x). Con- 

versely, if ~{f{x)}<l at the point x, the proportional increase in 

^ E 

f{x) is less than that in x. Similar remarks apply when j,- {/ (a;)} = > j 


at a point x, but here proportional increases in x correspond to 
proportional decreases in /(a;). j 

Further, at a stationary value of a function, the derivative, and so 
the elasticity, is zero. As particular cases of the product and quotient 
rules for elasticities, we have 




Ex\ X J 


Ex 




It follows that a maximum or minimum value of the “ total ” ex 
pression {xf{x)} can occur only at a point where the elasticity ofj 
f{x) is — 1 and that a maximum or minimum value of the “ average ’ 

expression ^ ' ' ' can occur only where the elasticity of / (x) is l.j 


X 


Finally, it is clear, from the definition, that the elasticity of 
function f(x) is the ratio of the “ marginal ” value of f(x) to the 
“ average ” value of /(x) at the point in question, i.e. the ratio 


r(x) to 


/(*). 


Hence, at a point where the 


“ average ” value is 


maximum or minimum and the elasticity is equal to 1, we have als 
that the “ average ” and “ marginal ” values of the function 
equal (see 8.6 above). Points where the elasticity of a function 
numerically equal to unity are thus of considerable importancej 
This is particularly evident, as we shall show, when we consider 
application of the elasticity concept to the demand and cost problec 
of economic theory. 


10.6 elasticity of demand. 

The market demand for a good can be represented, under certa 
conditions, by the monotonic decreasing function a; = ^(p)- 



P i ffW i" - .^-,--7— p-i — ^-v 

t „f this fmotioii dcfiseB ^ elagd% of tosod ^ 

• Since its value is negative at all prices, it is found convenient 
’^ake positive by the introduction of a negative sign. This step 
^ not affect the elasticity concept in any material way. So ; 

Ehsticity of demand rf =b --~=s - — . 

zdp d(logp) 

lie value of rj, which is independent of both price and quantity 
jits, varies from point to point and always measures the rate of 
oportional decrease of demand for proportional increases in price 
jm the price and demand in question.* 

When we consider proportional changes in demand and price, it 
a great advantage to plot the demand curve on a logarithmic 
jgram, taking both price and demand on a logarithmic scale. The 
agent to the demand curve is then downward sloping with a 
imerical gradient equal to the elasticity of demand. For example, 
,„e demand law a;=ap-“ is shown, on a logarithmic diagram, as a 
itraight line with gradient ( - a). The elasticity of demand, in this 
ase, is constant and equal to a at aU points. 

If demand curves are drawn on natural scales, as is usual in 
ouomic works, it becomes more difficult to estimate and compare 
! elasticities at various points on the same or on different demand 
It is tempting to estimate the elasticity from the gradient 
if the demand curve, to say that a demand curve steeply inclined to 
price axis has a large elasticity. This is incorrect. Demand 

sticity is the product of ^ and ^ ^ j and its value cannot be 

judged solely from the second of these two factors. For example, 
ihe linear demand curve has a constant gradient but its elasticity is 
lot constant. The elasticity, as is easily seen, decreases as the price 
lecreases and the demand increases. 

Two diagrammatic methods have been devised by Marshall for the 
of estimating the elasticity of a demand curve drawn on 

*The inverse demand function is p=^{z) and the elasticity of price with 

SC dio 

*pect to demand is — the reciprocal of ij. Some writers use the term 

"^HlUy of price to indicate the reciprocal concept (see Moore, Synthetic 
mica, 1929, p. 38). Notice also that the elasticity of demand and 
dbility of price are sometimes written without the negative sign (see 
^nultz. Statistical Lowe of Demand and Supply, 1928). 
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natural scales.* The first method makes use of a simple geometiica 
property of the demand curve. With the notation of Fig. 70, 
is the tangent at any point P on the demand curve and the elasticitj 
of demand at P is 

pi dx\_ MPMT _MT 
'^~z\ dp)~OMMP~OM' 

JM[T P7 

A well-known geometrical property of parallel lines gives 

PT ON 

(since MP is parallel to Op) and ^ parallel t( 

Ox). Hence: 

MT ON PT 
'^~OM~ Nt~ tP ‘ 

We have thus three convenient length ratios as ijieasures of thf 
demand elasticity at any point on a demand curve. 


Pk 




The second method depends on the fact that any curve witi 
equation a;p=a is a demand curve with unit elasticity at all poinu 
Such a curve can be called a constant outlay curve, since the outlaj 
{xp) of consumers is constant at aU prices. On logarithmic scales, 
the curves for various values of a form a set of parallel straight line! 
sloping downward with unit gradient. On natural scales, we have 
the system of rectangular hyperbolas shown in Fig. 71. Througi 
each point P of a given demand curve AB, there passes one of the 
constant outlay curves. The elasticity of the demand curve AB ft* 
P can be compared with the unit elasticity of this constant outlay 
curve by comparison of the gradients of the two curves referred to 

* Marshall, Prineiplet of Economics (8th Ed. 1627), p. 839. 
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the prio® ®3ds. This is possible since the other factor - in the elas- 

QO 

tioity expression is the same for both curves at P. If the demand 
curve AB is steeper to the price axis than the constant outlay curve 
at P, then the demand elasticity is greater than unity at this point on 
JIB. If AB is less steep than the constant outlay curve at P, then 
the demand elasticity of AB is less than unity. Finally, if AB 
touches the constant outlay curve at P (as shown in Fig. 71), then 
jiB has unit elasticity of demand at P. Hence, the path of a given 
demand curve across the constant outlay curves gives us a good idea 
of the variation of demand elasticity along the demand curve. 


10.7 Normal conditions of demand. 

For any demand law p==tlt{x), we have R=xp=xip{x), and 
dB d .dp xdp\ 

dx~dx^^^^~^ ^dx~^\'^p'dx)' 

But the elasticity of demand n — and so 

' X dp 

dR_ / 1\ 

dx Tjj 


This is an important result. From it we deduce : 

(1) If ri> 1 at a given price and demand, a small decrease in price 
results in a more than proportional increase in demand, 
dR 

revenue -j- is positive and total revenue increases as output (= de- 


mand) increases. This is the case of elastic demand. 

(2) If T} = 1 at a given price and demand, the small decrease in 
price and increase in demand are proportionally equal, marginal 
revenue is zero and total revenue has a stationary (usually a maxi- 
mum) value. 

(3) If 7 ) <1 at a given price and demand, a small decrease m price 
is accompanied by a less than proportional increase in demand, 
marginal revenue is negative and total revenue decreases as output 
increases. This is the case of inelastic demand. 

Our general idea of elastic and inelastic demands (see 6.4 above) 
Js thus in agreement with the precise measure of demand elasticity. 

We have assumed, in the normal case of demand, that price 
decreases are associated with demand increases, and conversely, i.e. 
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tihat tiid demand curve falls from left to right. A farther propertji 
of demand is now assumed to hold in the normal case. It is taken 
that, as the demand increases, the elasticity of demand decreases 
continuously fix>m values greater than unity at small demands to 
values less than unity at large demands. As demand inomses it 
becomes continuously more inelastic. It follows that there is one 
definite demand x=sa where the demand elasticity is equal to unity. 
This normal property of the demand curve is illustrated by the 
curve AB of Fig. 71. The curve touches a constant outlay curve at 
one definite demand, is steeper to the price axis than the constant 
outlay curves for aU smaller demands and less steep than the constant 
outlay curves for all larger demands. 

In the normal case of demand, therefore, total revenue R increases 
with output at first (t?> 1), reaches a definite mazimuiq value at the 



(tj <1). Average revenue, of course, decreases continuously as output 
increases. Now, from the expression for ^ above, 

marginal revenue = average revenue ^1 • 


Since is positive, marginal revenue is less than average revenue at 
all outputs. Further, as output increases, ij decreases and becomes 

unity at the output x=a. Hence, for outputs less than a, “ 


positive and decreasing. So marginal revenue must decrease as 
output increases until it becomes zero at the output a;— o where i}=l 
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por furfchOT inoreases in output, marginal revenue is n^ative but 
oeed not decrease continuously. The normal forms of the total, 
average and marginal revenue curves are indicated in the two 
diagrams of Fig. 72. The diagrams must be consistent in the sense 
that the ordinates of the average and marginal revenue curves are 
respectively equal to the gradient of the vector from 0 and the 
gradient of the tangent at the corresponding point on the total 
revenue curve. 

The linear demand law, p=a-hx, and the hyperbolic demand 

d 

law, normal form here described. In 

the first case, and, in the second case, 

Each of these expressions decreases continuously as x increases. 
The total, average and marginal revenue curves in particular cases 
of hnear and hyperbolic demands are graphed in Figs. 44 and 46 
above. It is clear, from these graphs, that the demand curves are of 
normal form. 

In conclusion, an inter- 
esting connection between 
the average and marginal 
revenue curves can be 
established.* If the tan- 
gent at any point P on 
the average revenue curve 
cuts the price axis in A 
and if d is joined to the 
point Q on the marginal 
revenue curve at the same 
output as P, then the 
gradient of AP referred to 
the price axis is twice that of AQ. In Fig. 73, PM and QN are per- 
pendicular to the price axis. Then (lO.fijibove) : 

A P 

V=irr7- 'i7-7f i-e.MA—-, 

' MA MA , ri 

* See Robinson, The Eeonomice of Imperfect Competition (1933), pp. 29 etseq. 
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where nj is the detmand elastioity at P. But mazginal revenue equals 
average revenue times 

Oir=Oilf(l-i). 

and NM=OM-ON:: —=^’ 

rj rj 


So MA=NM=INA. 

MP NO NO 

The gradient of AP to the price axis is ~TW1~^ Wa’ 

the gradient of AQ to the price axis. ^ 

This result provides a method of tracing the marglinal revenue 
curve from a given demand (or average revenue) curvel Select any 
point P on the demand curve, draw the tangent to cut tne price axis 
in A, draw the line AQ with gradient to the price axis ^alf that of 
AP and find the point Q on AQ with the same output as At P. Then 
0 is a point on the marginal revenue curve and the whole marginal 
revenue curve is traced by repeating the process for different points 
on the given demand curve. 


10.8 Cost elasticity and normal cost conditions. 

A less generally recognised, but extremely useful, application of 
the elasticity concept is found in the analysis of the cost problem 
(6.6 above). This application provides a striking contrast to the 
use of demand elasticity. The latter refers to the average quantity 
(average revenue) and enables us to determine, by relating its value 
to unity, whether the corresponding total quantity (total revenue) 
increases or decreases. The position is completely different in the 
cost problem. Here the total quantity (total cost) increases for all 
outputs and its elastioity is defined and used to deduce properties 
of the average quantity (average cost). 

If a firm produces an output a; at a total cost n=F{x), then 

Bloakity cfMalcoH . 

The value of k is independent of both cost and output units and 
measures the proportional rate of increase of total cost for proper- 
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ional increases in output from the level in question.* From the 
e0oiti(m k is equal to the ratio of marginal to average cost. Further, 

lie elasticity of average cost 7t=— can be expressed : 

SC 


X dn _ ^ 1 / dU jj\ __ X dll 

rrdx~ndx\x}~nx^\ dx I^IIdx 


'rom these results, it follows that : 

'^) If K<1 at a given output, we have the case of increasing 
etums in which a small increase in output is obtained at a less than 
iroportional increase in cost, average cost is greater than marginal 
ost and average cost decreases as output increases. 

(2) If ic = 1 at a given output, the case is one of constant returns 
Q which the small increase in output is proportionally equal to the 
Qcrease in cost, average cost equals marginal cost and average cost 
las a stationary (usually a minimum) value. 

J^) If /c> 1 at a given output, we have decreasing returns and the 
lituation is exactly the reverse of that when k < 1. 

It has been assumed, in the normal case of cost conditions, that 
,otal cost increases continuously from a positive value (representing 
3 verhead costs) as output increases from zero. A further property 
3 f the normal case is now added, the property that cost elasticity 
increases continuously from values less than unity at small outputs 
to values greater than unity at large outputs. Returns become 
increasingly unfavourable as output increases. There is one dejfinite 
output a:=a, where cost elasticity equals unity and returns cease to 
be increasing and become decreasing.! 

It follows, in the normal case, that average cost falls with increas- 
ing output at first, reaches a minimum value at the output x=a and 
then increases as output increases further. Marginal cost is less 
than average cost for outputs less than a and greater than average 


*The elasticity of total cost is described by Professor Moore (Synihetw 
"wnomics, p. 77) as the “ coefficient of relative cost of production ” and its 
«iprooal as the “ coefficient of relative efficiency of organisation ”. The 
dproeaJ of k has also been used by W. E. Johnson (The Pure Theory of 
^tUity Curvee, Economic Journal, 1913, p. 608) and by Professor Bowley 
ffAe Mathematical Qroundtoork of Ecorumica, 1924, p. 32). 
t As a slightly less severe normal assumption it can be taken simply that 
1 at some definite output x^a, tc< 1 for outputs x<a and k > 1 for outputs 
»>o. 
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cost for outputs greater than a. At the output irsa, ntatginal cost 
is rifidng and equal to the (minimum) average cost. Hie normal 
forms of the total, average and marginal cost curves are shown in 
the two diagrams of Fig. 74. The forms of the average and marginal 



cost curves can be checked from the form of the total cost curve 
and conversely. If P is the point on the total cost curve at a givei 
output, then average and marginal cost are to be read off as th( 
gradients of OP and of the tangent at P respectively. 

The simplest cost function satisfying the normal cost condition! 
is the quadratic form 

n=ax* + bx+c 

where a, 6 and c are positive constants. Here 

_ x{2ax+b) 

~ax*+bx+c ' 

The derivative of k can be shown to be positive, i.e. k increases as i 
increases. The total, average and marginal cost curves in the 
of a particular quadratic cost function are graphed in Fig. 46 anc 
they are seen to be of normal form. 

It may be convenient to take the total cost curve with a point < 
inflexion and the marginal cost curve with a minimum point at son 
output less than that at which average cost is a minimum. Thisii 
shown in Fig. 74. The quadratic cost function does not exhibit 
additional property and the simplest normal cost function to do i 
is the cubic form 


n=ax*-bx*-i-cx+d 
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lere a, bt c and d aore positive constants {6*<3ac). 

Average co8t=oa;*-6a;+c+-, 
dlJ 

Marginal cost = 3ax® - 2bx + c 


2e8 


Here 


d 


dm 

dx^ 


= 6ax - 26. 


tice 


m 


is positive for all values of x (since 6*<3ac) and since 

n f) 

— =0 at the single output x=—, the total cost curve rises but 

js a point of inflexion at the output x =~ . The average cost curve 

«5a ^ 

IS a single minimum value at an output greater than x= — (see 
4, Ex. 7). The marginal cost curve is a parabola with a positive 
inimum value ^ at the output x=-^ . The curves are thus 
• the normal form shown in Fig. 74. 

As a final illustration of the elasticity concept, we can consider a 
roblem very similar, in some respects, to the cost problem just 
iscussed. The output of a firm, under given technical conditions, 

; determined by the amounts of the various factors of production 
aployed. It is now assumed that the factors are always employed 
the same fixed proportions. The output x of the good pro- 
uced is then uniquely dependent upon the proportion A by 
^hich the factors are increased (A>1) or decreased (A<1) from a 
iren basic position. We can, therefore, take x as a function of A 
od define 


Elasticity of productivity € 


Afi!x_d(logx) 
X dX d(logA)’ 


f e> 1, we have the case of increasing returns in which a small 
oportionate increase in all factors employed results in a more than 
oportional increase in output. In the same way, e=l and €<l 
espond to cases of constant and decreasing returns. In the 
onnal case, e decreases continuously as A, and the amount of the 
3rs employed, increases. It is to be noticed that the reciprocal 
• e is analogous to « in that it measures the elasticity of cost with 
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respect to output, cost being expressed in terms of the amount of the 
factors used instead of in money terms. But e is limited, as k is 
to the case of factors used in fixed proportions.* 


EXAMPLES X 


Exponential and logarithmic derivatives 
1. Obtain the derivatives of the functions : 2 », e»-«, ^ , e*. e»+*, * 14 -, 

xe-^, log (I-®), Iog(®+l)(® + 2 ), log\^l-®*, log (! + »•), logy-^, logl+i' 

1 ^ ~ * 1 -*« 

and log 


sjx 

2. By writing verify that ^ 6 *®+* = ae“*+*. 

8 . Find the derivatives of (aa:-i-b)e^ and + 

4. Show that ^ {i(e* + e"*)*} = e** - 6 -”. ^ 

ax K 

6 . Show that ^(® log®) = 1 + log*, -log®) and 

d 


^log(®+V®*-o*)=-^^j-^ 

6 . Establish the general result 

dx °o,®4-6, (Oj® + 6 i)(o,® + 6 ,)* 

7 . Find the second derivatives of e~*, log {ax + 6 ), » log x and x* log z, 

8 . Show that ~ (®e*) — {x + r)e® and ^ (® 6 “®) = (-!)’■(»- r)e“*. 

9. By logarithmic derivation, evaluate the derivatives of 


»•(»-!)», and 


Ix+l 


{x- 1 )(®- 2 ) 

10. Find the derivatives of e®**+*®+* and {ax* + 6 ® + c) e* by taking logarithnM j 
before derivation. 


11. By logarithmic derivation, show that 

d d 

— (a!*)=®*(l + log®) and ^(®"e®*+*) = (a® + n)®**-ie**+*. 

12. Find the maximmn and minimum values of ®*e*. Show that (log x-x)\ 
has only one maximum and (® log ®) only one mi nimum value. 

18. Show that the curve y = ® 6 ~® has one maximum point and one point c 
inflexion. Verify that y and its derivatives tend to vanish as ®-*-oo . 
trate from the graph of the curve (Examples IX, 17). 

* The concept of elasticity of productivity {Ergiebigkeitagrad) is used 1 
Prof. Schneider {Theorie der ProdvJaion, 1934). It describes one aspect of t 

“ production function *' which will be discuss^ at a later stage. 
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14 . Show that, cm the cu^e y=e-***, there are two points of inflexion 
fflparated by a maximum point. Hence, mdicate the shape of the curve and 
l^cribe its behaviour as ± « (Examples IX, 18). 


15. If = + show that y and ^ are always positive while ^ 

jbangt® sign at * = 0. Deduce that the curve representing this function 
•onghly resembles a parabola with a minimum at x= 0. How can the curve 
je derived from the curves y = e* and y = e“*? 


16. Ify = f^*showthat^ = y(l-y)andg = y(l-y)(l_ 2 y). Deduce 

that y increases continuously between 0 and 1 as a: increases. Show that the 
curve representing the function has a point of inflexiort at » = 0 and indicate 
its shape. (This is the logistic curve, see 16.2 (3), Ex. 3 below.) 


17. The selling value of a good is £/(/) after t years from the time when the 
8xed cost of production of £a was incurred. If 5,f{t) represents lOOr per cent, 
(reckoned continuously) on the outlay Sa, find r as a fimction of t. It is 
jssumed that the entrepreneur aims at maximising r. Show that the optimum 
storage period t and the (maximised) value of r are given hy f{t) = 06 ^ and 
V (t) = r/(f). Illustrate diagrammatically and contrast this problem with that 
Df 10.3. 


18. The cost of planting a piece of land with timber is £272. The value of 
the timber after t years is flOOciVt. Show that the present value of the 
timber is ^eatest (the rate of interest being 6 per cent, compounded continu- 
5 usly) if it is cut after 25 years. Show also that the maximmn return (reckoned 
continuoxisly) on outlay is 6J per cent, after 16 years. Hence illustrate the 
difference between the problem of 10.3 and that of the previous example. 
(Take log, 2-72 = 1.) 

19. It is assumed, at given prices of consumers* goods, that the utility of 
an individual consumer is measm-able and dependent on his income Sx. How 
is the marginal utility of income then defined? If it is known that marginal 
utility of income decreeises towards zero as income increases, show that 

X 

M=alog- and u^dx^ are two possible forms for the utility function. 


Elasticities and (heir applications 

20. Show that the inverse function rule is of the same form for elasticities 
as for derivatives. Verify the rule by finding the elasticities of e* and log x 
separately. 

21. Evaluate the elasticities of xe*, »e~* and a:«e-^(*+e). 


22. If e is the elasticity of /(»), then the elasticities of «/(*) and”^^ are 
{f+1) and (c — 1) respectively. Check with/(a;) = aaj®. * 


88. Find the elasticity of demand t) when the demand law is and 

JG -f 1 

P=3. Plot an aoexirate graph of the demand curve, draw tbe tangent at the 
g)mt P where p = 3 and locate the points T and t where it outs the axes, 
hence verify that : OMssON ; Nt, where PM and PN are perp«a> 

il«oular8 to the 
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84. Tfp oeata per biuhd is tha price of o<™ and x bushels the yearly con 
sumption per hocKl of com in the U.S.A., it is found that 


p 

60 

66 

60 

66 

70 

X 

30*4 

28*4 

26*7 

26*3 

24*0 


By plotting on a logarithmic diagram, show that the elasticity of demand 
for com can be taken as approximately constant for all prices. 

85. The following table gives the average N.Y. price ( p cents per lb.) anil 
the yewly consumption (aj th. short tons) of sugar, U.S.A., 1904-0 : 


Year 

P 

X 


4*8 



6*26 


1906 

4*6 

3210 


Plot on a logarithmic diagram and draw three parallel lines, ohe through each 
plotted point, so that the second line is equidistant from the other two. It h 
assumed that the elasticity of demand for sugar is constant and that the 
logarithmic demand line has shifted downwards by equal distances over the 
rinee years. Estimate the elasticity of demand for sugar. (See Pigou, The 
SUUistical Derivation of Demand Curves, Econoxnic Journal, 1930.) 

26. If A.B. and M.R. denote the average and marginal revenue at anv 

A.R. ^ 

output, show that = . tj -.V t> *t this output. Verify for the linear 

demand law p=a - 6a:. 


27. Find the elasticity of demand in terms of x for each of the demand 
laws p = •Ja - bx, p = {a-bx)* and p = a- bx*. Show that tj decreases as x 
increases and find where if equals unity in each case. 

28. If the demand law is x=ae~*^, express demand elasticity and total, 
average and marginal revenue as functions of x. Show that the demand is 
of normal form. At what output is total revenue a maximum 7 


29. A monopolist radio manufactiuer produces x sets per week at n total 

_?£ 

cost of £{-:itx* + Zx+ 100). The demand is a; = e 40 gets per week when thp 
price is £p per set. Plot the marginal cost and the marginal revenue curvo 
on the same graph for outputs up to 50 sets per week and deduce that 
approximately 26 sets per week should be produced for maximum monopoly 
profit. (Take log, 10 = 2*3026.) 


30. If the demand law is x—p^er*^^\ show that the demand increases as 

the price decreases, becoming large as the price approaches the value ^ . Find 

the elasticity of demand for any price .greater than ^ . Is the demand of 
xmrmal form? ^ 


8L If a firm produces an output « at a total cost of n=sax* + bx, find m| 
expression for k, the elasticity of total cost. Show that «c is always greatoTj 
than imity and increases as x increases. 
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og, Show that, for the total cost function il* s/o«+6, the elasticity of total 
uost increases but remains less than unity as x increases. 


33 The total cost function of a firm is JT=aa!^^+(f. Show that the 

average and marginal cost curves are of normal form if o, 6, o and d are 
positive and if (i< a (c - 6), the former having a minimum point and the latter 
rising contmuously. 


•C + 6 

34 If J7=aa ?* — ; — +d is the total cost fimction, where a, 6, c and d are 

25 + 0 

positive (h<e), express average and marginal cost as functions of x. Show 
that ^ increases with x, being negative for small x and positive for large 
35 . Show, also, that ^ increases from zero to large values as x increases, 
peduce that the cost curves are of normal form (see Examples V, 22). 


35. The production (y) of a good Y depends on the amount (x) of a single 
> variable factor of production X according to the law y=ax*{b~x), where a 
’and t are positive constants. Express average and marginal product as 
i functions of x and indicate that the forms of the corresponding curves can be 
[ taken as typical of the normal case of production (see Examples VII, 37). 


36. The supply of a good is given by the law x=a‘^p -b, where p (which is 
greater than b) is the price and a and 6 are positive constants. Find an 
expression for e, the elasticity of supply as a function of price. Show that e 
decreases as price and supply increase and becomes unity at the price 26. 
What property of the supply curve holds at the point where e=lT 



CHAPTER XI 


FUNCTIONS OF TWO OR MORE VARIABLES 
11.1 Functions of two variables. 

OuB study of relations between variable numbers has been limited, 
so far, to the case of two variables, one of which is taken as a function 
of the other. This restriction can now be relaxed! by defining 
relations involving many variables and by applying such relations 
in the interpretation of scientific phenomena. It is evident that all 
sciences are concerned with large numbers of inter-related variable 
quantities and that only by a process of severe simplification can 
functional relations between two variables be applied at aU. For 
example, the volume of a gas depends on the pressure, on the tem- 
perature and on other factors. In economics, when an individual 
considers his purchases on a market, the demand for any good 
depends, not only on the price of the good, but also on his money 
income and on the prices of related goods. Again, to quote an every- 
day example, the sum of money extracted by a London taxi-driver 
from his passenger depends on the distance travelled, on the time 
taken for the journey and on the proportion expected by way 
of a tip. 

The formal extension of the function concept presents no difficulty. 
Suppose, first, that we have three variables, », y and 2, each with itSj 
appropriate range of variation. The variables are related by 
implicit function if the values taken by them are not arbitrary but| 
connected in some definite way. In general, we write 

f{x, y, 2)=0. 

Further, the variable z is an explicit function of the variables x and \ 
if the values of 2 depend in a definite way on those allotted arbitrariljj 
to X and y. In this case, we write ~ 

*=/(«» y)- 

A given implicit function between three variables.gives rise to thr 
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jjstinct expUdt functions ; each variable can be taken as a function 
,f the other two. For, when values are allotted arbitrarily to two 
,f the variables, the functional relation determines the values of the 
bird variable. When one particular explicit function is considered, 
a,y z as a function of x and y, the variable z is called the depend&U 
md the variables x and y the independent variables. 

The terms already used (2.4 above) to distinguish different kinds 
)f functions extend at once. It is important to distinguish, in 
articular, between single-valued functions, to which the notation 
‘t=f{x, y) particularly applies, and multi-valued functions. Of single- 
Jued functions, we can note the class of monotonic functions where 
he dependent variable increases (or decreases) steadily as the 
ndependent variables increase. Again, the function z =/(», y) is said 
I be symmetrical in the variables x and y if an interchange of these 
variables leaves the function unaltered in form. Finally, the con- 
epts of limits and continuity extend easily to the case of a single- 
lued function of two variables. If, for example, the function 
js=/(a?j y) approaches the limiting value A as a; approaches the 
ilue a at the same time that y approaches the value b, we write 
f{x, y)->A as x~>a and y-*‘b. 

lie function is continuous at the point x=a, y=b if z takes the 
sfinite value / (a, 6) at the point and if z tends to the same value as 
and y approach a and b respectively from either side. All ordinary 
notions are continuous except, perhaps, at a few isolated points 
here the variables assume infinite values. 

The following examples show some common cases of functions of 
TO variables and their grouping into function types : 

Ex. 1. The implicit function 2x +3y -2 - 1 =0 is a particular case of 
I general linear functional relation 

oa;+6y +<»+d=0. 

Each of the explicit functions obtained here is single-valued. For 
ample, from the particular function quoted, we have 

2=2a; + 3y-l; y=|(l-2a:+2) and x-\(\-Zy+z). 

Ex. 2. The three explicit functions 

z»3xy; and *«=**-2*y-y* 

> instances of the explicit and “ homogeneous ” quadratic type 

z +2A®y + 
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la the first of ^ese instiaioes, the other two expUmt fimctioas are i 
singie'Taiued. In the other two instances, x and y are double-valu^ 
ihnotions. For example, in the third case, we have 


Ex. 3. 


*»y±‘s/2y> + z and 
The explicit function t = - 

X 


y= -a;±V2a!*-*. 

^ j appears in implicit form aa 


jc*-x 2 +y 2 -z=« 0 , 

and this is an instance of the implicit quadratic function type. 

Here, y is also a single- valued function of x and z but a; is a double 
valued function of y and z. Another example of the same type is 

a!*+y*+**=* 16 , 

where each variable is a double- valued function of the olher two. Tb 
general implicit quadratic function type can be written \ 

aa^ +l>y*+cz* +2/yz +2ffxz +2hxy +2tix +2vy+2wz ^d~0, 
where ail the coefficients are constants. 


Ex. 4. The explicit functions 2=log(a:*-»-y*) and z^i 

illustrate the fact that exponential and logarithmic expressions 
appear in functions of two variables. In the second case, for example 
tiie expression (a^+y‘) takes a definite value when values are allotted I 
X and y and the logarithm of this value then defines z. 


11.2 Diagrammatic r^resentation of functions of two variables. 

If three axes Oxyz are fixed to intersect at right angles at th 
origin O in space and if a definite scale of distance measurement i 
selected, then (&om 1.9 above) a point P in space can be locatec 
by three co-ordinates (z, y, z). It will be assumed throughout th 
following development that Oz is drawn vertically upwards and 1 
Ox and Oy are drawn, in a horizontal plane, in the W.E. and S.] 
directions respectively. The co-ordinate z thus represents “ heights ’ 
above or below the horizontal plane Ozy while the co-ordinates 
and y represent distances E. and N. of the origin 0 in the plane i 
These conventions are adopted solely for ease in description ; the] 
are not essential to the argument. 

From a given single-valued function z=/(«, y), a table of valu 
can be constructed by giving z and y arbitrarily selected values 
by finding the corresponding values of z. To each pair of values < 
X and y there corresponds a point Q in the plane Oxy {OM =* ' 
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<fszy). A perpendiculaa^ QP is then erected of length equal to the 
jue of * from the table (Fig. 76). The point P {z, y, z) is thus 
,tained in space with co-ordinates related by the given function, 
je whole table provides a finite “ cluster ” of such points in space 
id, if the variables x and y are continuous, there is no limit to the 
iinber of points that can be obtained. The infinite cluster of points 
ates up what is called a surface in space. The surface has the 
operty that it is cut by fines parallel to Oz in no more than a single 
jint the height of which above or below Ozy represents the value 
[the function z=f{x, y) for the values of x and y concerned. An 
sily visualised example of such a surface is provided by an open 
lispherical bowl resting with its rim in a horizontal plane. 



More generally, if/(*, y, z) = 0 is a given implicit function defining 
> a multi-valued function of continuous variables x and y, we can 
[till represent it by a surface drawn in space. The heights of 
trious points on the surface above Ozy represent values of z 
btained in the function from given values of x and y but, sinoe the 
notion is multi-valued, the surface can be cut in more than a single 
loint by a parallel to Oz. A sphere can be taken as a simple example 
the kind of surface obtained when z is a double-valued function 
f* and y. 

j To a functional relation between three variables x, y and z, there- 
there corresponds a surface referred to axes Oxyz in space, 
aversely, if axes and a scale of distance measurement are fixed, 
surface in space there corresponds a definite functional 
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rdlation between three vadables, the eqiwMon of the surfcuse. Xhe 
concept of a surface, it should be noticed, is not limited to the case 
of a surface without “ jumps ” or “ gaps ” and with an equation 
which is a continuous function of the variables. 

We can construct an actual three-dimensional model of any surface 
of which the equation is given (e.g. the surface «=aj®+y*). Axes 
Oxy are drawn in a plane board and a set of points is selected and 
marked to correspond to a set of values of x and y and to cover the 
plane fairly uniformly. At each point, a vertical pin is erected with 
height equal to the value of * given by the function. As more and 
more pins are erected, their heads are seen to describe a definite 
surface, the surface representing the function. Such a model is the 
three-dimensional equivalent of the graph of a functk>n of one 
variable but, on accoimt of the labour involved, its contraction is 
rarely a practical proposition. \ 

Again, if a function type is defined with the aid of certain para- 
meters (e.g. the type z—ax^ + 2hxy -\-hy^), then there corresponds a 
whole class of surfaces in space. Each surface of the class corre- 
sponds to the function obtained by giving definite values to the 
parameters. The systematic study of function types and surface 
classes is simply an extension of analytical geometry from two to 
three dimensions. For example, it is found that the class of planes 
in space is represented by the linear function type and that a 
class of surfaces known as paraboloids corresponds to the function 
type z=aa;®H-6y®. It is not proposed, however, to elaborate this 
interesting study here. 

11.3 Plane sections of a surface. 

Without constructing an actual model of the surface in three 
dimensions, it is difficult to visualise the form of a surface corre- 
sponding to a given function. This difficulty can be overcome, to a 
large extent, by a method of great practical and theoretical service, 
the method of “ plane sections ”. The essentials of the method 
are contained in certain expedients familiar in everyday life. An 
architect, for example, seldom constructs a “ working model ” of a 
house he has designed ; he draws groun<l.and floor plans (horizontal 
sections) and cross-sections or elevations (vertical sections). Again, 
motorists and “ hikers ” do not carry relief models of Devonshire to 
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guide them about that county ; they refer to Ordnance maps which 
reduce the country to plane representations by means of a system of 
contours or horizontal sections. The methods underlying these and 
other practical devices are not difficult to generalise. 

A given plane cuts a surface in points Ijdng on a curve called a 
plane section of the surface. Of all the possible sections of the surface, 
the most convenient are the horizontal sections by planes perpen- 
dicular to Oz and the vertical sections by planes perpendicular to 
Oxy. Each of these sets of sections can be considered in turn. 

A horizontal section of the surface z =/ (x, y) is a curve lying in the 
surface at a given and uniform height above the Oxy plane. Taking 



Fio. 76. 

different horizontal sections at various heights and projecting them 
on to the Oxy plane (by reducing the heights to zero), we obtain a 
set of curves in Oxy which can be called the contours of the surface. 
Each contour, to which can be attached the height (or value of z) 
which defines it, shows the variation of x and y for the given value 
of z. If the variables are continuous, the set of contours consists of 
a limitless number of curves all included in the general equation 

/(x, y) = constant 

by allotting different values to the constant. In Fig. 76 are shown 
certain contours of the ‘ ‘ paraboloid ’ ’ surface with equation z = x® + y ®, 
at heights z = l, 2, 3 and 4. The contours are here concentric 
circles with centre at the origin. 

The shape of the surface, i.e. the variation of z with x and y, is 
shown in a very convenient way by the contour system. As the 

- Ha. 
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independent variables change, a point (z, y) moves in the plane Oxy 
and the variation of z (the height of the surface) is seen by tracing 
how the point moves in relation to the contours. The value of 2 
increases, remains fixed or decreases according ae the point crosses 
from lower to higher contours, remains on one contour or crosses from 
higher to lower contours. Further, the values of 2 attached to the 
contours crossed indicate the actual changes in 2 . If, as is usual 
the contours are for values of 2 at constant intervals, then z changes 
more rapidly and the surface is steeper when the contours are closer 
together. A curve across the contour system (e.g. the line A£ of 
Fig. 76) implies a definite change in z and y and the cdntours show 
how the corresponding value of z changes. The curve, if^ fact, is the 
projection on to Oxy of an actual path on the surface. The markings 
of roads, railways and other features of a country on a contoured 
Ordnance map are made on this principle. 

Vertical sections of the surface can be defined in a similar way. 

Fixing a value of y, we have 
a section of the surface by a 
plane perpendicular to Oy 
showing the variation of z 
as X changes only. Such a 
section, which is conveniently 
projected on to the plane 
OxZy is an “ elevation ” of 
the surface showing the up 
and down movement of a 
path on the surface in the 
W.E. direction. The section 
can be traced, at least rough- 
ly, from the contour map 
already obtained. The curve of Fig. 77 is the elevation of the 
surface z—x^-\-y^ for y = \, i.e. the parabola z = l+x^. It can be 
traced by observing how the line AB itf = l) crosses the contours of 
Fig. 76. By taking different planes perpendicular to Oy, a whole 
set of vertical sections can be obtained in the plane Oxz, all sections 
being included in the general equation 

«=/(», h) 

for different values of the parameter 6. Other systems of vertical 
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gections can b© derived by taking a set of planes perpendicular to 
Ox {on each of which « has a constant value) or by taking a set of 
vertical planes through Oz and at various angles to Ox (on each of 
which a: and y vary in proportion). 

A system of sections by planes perpendicular to one or other of 
the axes shows, therefore, the related variation of two of the variables 
of the function for a given value of the third variable. Further, by 
arranging the sections of the system in order and relating them, we 
can even allow for the variation of the third variable. This idea of 
holding one variable constant while observing the variation of the 
other two is at least a first step in the examination of the complex 
variations of the complete function ; it lies behind most of the 
analytical and diagrammatic expedients which are described below. 

11.4 Functions of more than two variables. 

There is little difiiculty in completing the extension of the function 
concept and notation to the general case where any number of 
variables is taken. An implicit function relating four variables 
r, y, z and « is denoted by f{x,y, z,u)=0 and implies that one vari- 
able is a (single-valued or multi-valued) function of the other three. 
Further, to denote m as an expUcit function of three independent 
variables x, y and z, we write, in general, u —f (x, y, z). Tliis notation 
applies particularly, but not exclusively, to the case where the 
function is single-valued. 

More generally, a functional relation between n variables 
f (^X» ^3> • • • ^>») “ ® 

gives one variable as a function of the other (w - 1) variables. Or, 
if a variable y is given as an explicit function of n independent 
variables a^, x^, x,, ... a;„, then we write 

y—f{^i> ® 3 > ••• 

The different variables related, or the different independent variables, 
are here conveniently represented by a single letter x with different 
suffixes. It is easy to see, in this notation, the number of the variables 
concerned. The notation should not be confused, however, with the 
practice we have sometimes adopted of adding sufidxes to indicate 
Particular values of one variable. 

Pure geometry as an abstract study is just as possible in four or 
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more dimensions as in two or three dimensions, and the oorrespoQd. 
enoe between the functions of analysis and the concepts of geometry 
persists no matter how many variables are related. But actual 
diagrammatic or graphical representations are no longer possible 
when more than three variables are involved. We should need to 
fix more than three axes intersecting at right angles and, unfor- 
tunately, the resources of concrete space are Umited to three axes or 
dimensions. In the present development, therefore, we consider 
first the analysis of three-variable relations with concrete diagram- 
matic representations used as illustrations. We can th^ extend the 
results in a purely formal and analytical manner to tho general case 
where many variables are related. Diagrammatic illus^ation finds 
no place in this extension, nor is it needed. Analysis, as tre shall see, 
finds it little more difficult to deal with the general case than with 
the three-variable case. 

It is sometimes convenient, however, to use certain geometrical 
terms even in the formal analysis of functions of many variables. 
The use of the terms is merely descriptive and made by analogy with 
the three-variable case. So, a set of values of n variables 

(aJj, ajj, Xq, ... a;„) 

is called a point ” in w-dimensional space referred to n mutually 
perpendicular axes, and any relation between the variables is 
described as a “ hyper-surface ”, a “ locus ” of a “ point ” in n dimen- 
sions. In particular, the “ hyper-surface ” representing a linear 
relation between the variables is termed a “ flat ”, a concept which 
includes a straight line (two dimensions) and a plane (three dimen- 
sions) as particular and concrete cases. 

11.5 Non-measurable variables. 

It was seen (1.6 above) that many properties of scientific pheno- 
mena can be described by the measurable quantities with which our 
analysis has been concerned. There remain other properties capable 
of order without the additive character necessary for direct measure- 
ment and described by ordered but non-measurable magnitudes. 
We have yet to investigate whether, and under what conditions, 
mathematical analysis can be applied in such cases. 

A clue to the solution of our problem is to be found in the use of a 
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contour map of a Amotion. As x and y vary continuously, a function 
:=/(», y) increases, rem|dns constant or decreases according to the 
iy in which the variable point («, y) crosses the contour map of the 
function. There is no reference here to actual numerical changes in 2 ; 

' Inly the order of the values of 2 and of the contours is needed. It is 
possible to proceed to trace actual numerical changes in 2 by examin- 
ing how close together the contours are as we cross them. But this 
second and quantitative use of the contour map is quite independent 
of the first use. It should be possible, therefore, to take a non- 
raeasurable magnitude as dependent on measurable variables and 
represent it by a contour map used only in the first of the ways 
described. This is the point we must now develop. 

Suppose that the level assumed by a non-measurable magnitude 
depends uniquely on two measurable quantities x and y. As x and y 
vary, therefore, we can observe simply whether the magnitude 
increases, decreases or remains at the same level. A set of numbers 2 
is now associated with the ordered set of levels of the magnitude so 
that 2 and the magnitude increase, decrease or remain constant 
together. Then 2 must be some function of x and y, z=f{x, y), a 
function which is, however, by no means unique. The magnitude 
can be represented just as well by any other variable number or 
function which changes always in the same direction as 2 =/ {x, y) 
when X and y vary. For example, the variation of the magnitude 
might be indicated by {f{x, y)Y, by or by log/(a;, y). In 

general, the dependence of the magnitude on the variables x and y 
can be expressed : 

i=F{z) wnere z=f{x,y), 
i.e. i=F{f{x,y)). 

Here, z=.f{x, y) denotes any one variable number which indicates the 
variation of the magnitude and ^ then denotes any other variable 
number, or the whole class of possible variable numbers, indicating 
tte magnitude’s variation. F (2) is any function restricted only by 
the fact that F\z) must be positive, so that ^ and 2 move always in 
the same direction. 

In diagrammatic terms, the variable magnitude is shown by the 
height above Oxy of any one of a large number of surfaces. The 
points on the different surfaces for a given pair of values of x and 
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y are at all kinds of heights, but they move up and down together as 
z and y vary. In particular, if x and y vary so that the height of one 
surface is unaltered, then the same is true of aU surfaces. The 
different surfaces have one feature in common ; they all have 
identically the same contour map. The values of ^ attached to the 
contours of the map change according to the choice of the function F 
but this affects in no way the form and order of the curves of the 
map. Since ^=F{z) is constant if z is, the equation of the contour 
map can be written, in a form quite independent of F, as 

f{x, y) = constant. 

For example, the same non-measurable magnitude can ue shown by 
z=a:* + t/*, z = (cc® + y®)*, z=e*^+y* or z=log(:w + y®) 
and the contour map of each function is the same system of circles 

a:® -f y® = constant 

shown in Fig. 76. The value of z attached to the various circles 
changes from one function to another but that is all. 

The dependence of a given non-measurable magnitude on two 
variable quantities x and y is described by the frmction F{f{x, y)}, 
where /(x, y) is any one form of the dependence and where F is any 
monotonic increasing function. The dependence can be represented, 
without ambiguity, by a system of curves in the plane Oxy defined 
by the relation f{z, y) = constant. As x and y vary, the path of the 
point («, y) across the curve system tells us whether the magnitude 
increases, decreases or remains constant, and the cmwe system must 
be used only in this non-quantitative sense. It follows that mathe- 
matical analysis can be applied, subject to the limitations indicated, 
in problems concerned with non-measurable magnitudes. The 
development given here can be extended, of course, to oases where 
the magnitude depends on more than two measurable quantities. 

11,6 S 3 rstems of equations. 

It has been shown (2.9 above) that two equations provide, in 
general, a determinate solution for two variables. This result can 
now be taken up and generalised. If one relation 

/t(sc, y)«0 

is given between two variables z and y, there is an indefinitely large 
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number of pairs of values of x a®d y possible and the solution of the 
equation for x and y is said to be “ indeterminate If two relations 

A(^.!/)=0 and f^(x,y)=0 

are given, there is, in general, only a finite number of possible pairs 
of values of x and y and the solution of the eq[uations is then “ deter- 
minate The solution may be unique (as in the case of two linear 
equations) or it may be multiple (as in the case of a linear and a 
quadratic equation). If we are given tliree relations 

/i(». !/)=0, Si{x,y)=0 and Mx,y)=0 
then the first two equations give a determinate set of solutions for 
X and y and these do not, in general, also satisfy the third equation. 
Tliere is, in fact, no solution consistent with the three equations. 
The same result holds, a fortiori, if more than three relations between 
the variables are given. In diagrammatic terms, one equation is 
shown by a curve in the plane Oxy and the co-ordinates of any one of 
the infinite number of points on the curve satisfy the equation. Two 
equations are represented by a pair of curves which intersect, in 
general, in only a finite and determinate number of points. The 
co-ordinates of any point of intersection provide a solution of the 
equations. Three equations are represented by three curves and, 
since there is in general no single point lying on all curves, the 
equations have no solution. 

Very similar results hold of a system of equations in three variables. 
If the number of equations is less than three, an infinite number of 
sets of values of the variables is possible and the solution of the 
equations is indeterminate. If there are three equations, the number 
of sets of values of the variables is finite (unique or multiple) and the 
solution of the equations is determinate. If there are more than 
three equations, then the solutions of any three of them do not, in 
general, satisfy the others and the equations have no consistent 
solution. These solutions are supported by considering the three 
dimensional surfaces which represent the equations, 

A general result is now evident. A system of equations is given 
between n variables. Then : 

(1) If there are less than n equations, the system is indeterminate 
in the sense that an infinite number of sets of values of the variables 
is possible. 
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(2) If there are exactly n equations, the system is determinate in 
the sense that only a finite number of sets of values of the variables 
is possible, the solutions of the equations. 

(3) If there are more than n equations, there is no one set of values 
of the variables consistent with all equations. 

One restriction on the generality of these results must be noticed 
It is essential that the equations of the system should be mutually 
consistent with each other and independent of each other. In fact 
it is not permissible to include an equation in the system either 
if it cannot hold if one of the others does or if it automatically holds 
if the others do. For example, the equation 2ar + 2y - ^^! = 6 cannot 
be included in the same system as x + y -2z = 3 ; they are not 
consistent. Nor can the equation 2a: + 2?/ - 4z = 6 be included with 
x + y -2z = 3 ; they are not independent equations and the one tells 
us no more about the variables than the other. Hence, before the 
solution of a system of equations can be examined, we must see 
whether the system is mutually consistent and independent. It 
often happens, for example, that the number of equations in a given 
system is one more than the number of variables, so that it would 
appear that no solution exists. On examination, however, it is found 
that one of the equations is derivable from (i.e. not independent of) 
the others. When this equation is discarded from the system, the 
number of equations equals the number of variables and the system 
is determinate.* 

The solution of a system of equations can also be approached from 
a different angle. One equation between n variables determines one 
variable as a function (not necessarily single-valued) of the other 
(w - 1) ; two equations determine two variables as functions of the 
other (w - 2) ; and so on. In general, if there are m equations in 
n variables {m<n), any m of the variables can be determined as 
functions of the other {n~m). Then, if further equations between 
the variables are found, the m selected variables can be eliminated 
by the substitution of the functions already obtained, and the new 
forms of the equations involve only (w - m) variables. Thus each 

* This case often arises in the analysis of economic equilibrium. See, for 
example, Pareto, Manud d'iconomie politique (2nd Ed. 1927), pp. _691-3 and 
pp. 610-6; Bowley, The Mathematicai Oroundvoorh of Economice (1924). 
pp. 20-2 and p. 51. 
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equation of a system can be used to determine and eliminate one of 
the variables in terms of the others. As long as the number of 
equations is less than the number of variables, there remain some 
variables which cannot be determined and eliminated and to which 
values can be allotted at will. The equations are indeterminate. 
But when the number of equations and variables is equal, Ave can 
eliminate the variables one by one until a single equation in one 
variable is left to complete a determinate solution. For example, 
x + y + z + u-l=Q and 2x-y -2z+u + \=0 
are two equations from which we find 

z = \{2+x-2y) and u = \{\-4x-y). 

If, now, a third equation is given 

a;® + y®+2*+w* = 35, 

we have on substitution an equation in the variables x and y only ; 
13a;® + 2xy + 7?/® - 2a; - 6y - 16 = 0. 

From the system of three equations, two have been used to eliminate 
two variables and the other gives an equation in the remaining 
variables. 

11,7 Fimctions of several variables in economic theory. 

It is clear that functions of many variables must play an important 
part in any precise and general interpretation of economic pheno- 
mena, This fact has been implicitly recognised already when we 
found that functions of one variable could only be applied when the 
problems were simplified and abstraction made of the inter-relations 
of the many variable quantities involved. We are now in a position 
to reconsider the problems in a more general light. 

To generalise the problem of demand, we suppose that n consumers’ 
goods Zj, Zj, Zg, ... Z„ are sold at uniform prices pi, pg, ... p„ 
on a competitive market consisting of a fixed number of consumers 
with given tastes and incomes. Then the amount Xf of any one good 
demanded by the market is uniquely dependent on the prices of 
all the goods on the market. We can thus Avrite 

Xr = <f>r{Pl> P2> Pay •••Pn) 

as the demand function for the good X^, a function which, for con- 
venience, can be assumed continuous in all the variables. 
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The number of the variables overoro'wds our picture of market 
demand. It is possible, however, to select a few of the prices accord- 
ing to the particular aspect of the problem considered and to assume 
that all the otl|er prices are fixed. In particular, we can study the 
inter-relations of the demands for two goods and Zj by assuming 
that the prices of all other goods are fixed. Then 

Xi = MPi>p2) 

are the demand functions, each dependent on the two variable 
prices. Each function can be shown as a demand surface with heights 
above the horizontal plane Op^Pi representing the vajpdng demand 
for the good. The vertical sections of such a surface aife particularly 
interesting. The section of the surface ^ (Pi, P2) Py any plane 
perpendicular to Op^ (on which p^ has a fixed value) is\an ordinary 
demand curve showing the variation of as varies. There is one 
such demand curve for each fixed price pj of the other gpod and the 
whole system of demand curves shows the way in which demand 
shifts as the price pj is changed. All these demand curves are down- 
ward sloping in the normal case. The section of the surface by a 
plane perpendicular to Opi is a curve showing the variation of as 
p, varies for a given value of p,. At any point where this section is 
upward sloping, a rise in the price of Xj results in a rise in the demand 
for Xj and the goods can be called “ competitive ”, at least in a rough 
sense. If the section is downward sloping, the converse holds and 
the goods can be called “ complementary ” at the prices concerned. 

It is often convenient to assume, as an approximation for certain 
ranges of the prices, that the demand functions are of definite types. 
The following are examples of demand functions of relatively simple 
type in the case of two related goods : 

(1) Xi—tti—ttiiPi+Cli^Pif 2^2 ~ ®8 Pi ~ ®22 


(2) «1 =— +® 122>2 . 
Pi - f Oil 


Xa 


dgt 

Pz -f O22 


-t-OaiPi. 


(3) ai=Oipr*“Pa*“, a:a=02Pi*”p2-““. 

(4) a% =pi~®» a?if=Pa“*“ 

In the normal case of demand, the constants Ou and Oaa* os ^sll as 
Oj and Oa, can be taken as positive. But the constants Oia and Oai can 
be of either sign. The goods are “ competitive ” if they are both 
i^^ositive and “ complementary ” if they are both negative. It can 
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be noticed that the demand functions (3) and (4) become linear if 
the demands and either both or one of the prices are taken on 
logarithmic scales. 

A slightly different presentation can be given to show the demand 
of an individual consumer instead of that of the whole market. If a 
consumer has given tastes, his demand for a good A, is a function 
of his income fi and of all the prices : 

Pi} Pi} Pi} ••• Pn)- 

As a problem of particular interest, we can trace the effect on the 
demand for of changes in income and in the price of X,. If all 
other prices are taken as fixed, we have a demand surface 

Xf = [jlf Pr)} 

showing the demands for X, for various incomes and prices. The 
section of the surface by a plane perpendicular to 0/x is an ordinary 
demand curve for a fixed income level. As the income level is 
changed, the section shifts in position. We can thus observe the 
shifting of demand consequent upon the variation of individual 
income. On the other hand, if the price of the good is fixed, the 
variation of demand as income increases is shown by the section of 
the surface by a plane perpendicular to the axis Opf. 

A generalised cost problem provides a second example of the use 
of functions of several variables. If a firm produces different goods 
or different qualities of the same kind of good, and if the technique 
of production and the supply conditions of the factors of production 
are given, then definite amounts of the various goods can be obtained 
at a determinate minimal total cost : 

n=F{Xi, x^, x„ ... x„), 

where Xi, x^, ... are the amounts of the goods Xj, Xg, Xg, ... X„ 
produced. If only two goods X and Y are produced, the cost 
function U—Fix, y) can be represented by a cost surface with heights 
above the horizontal plane Oxy showing the costs of producing 
various combinations of outputs. The vertical sections ,of the 
surface represent the cost of producing a variable output of one good 
in conjunction with a fixed output of the other good. A particular 
form of the joint cost function, such as 

il = oa;* + 2Ary + + 2gaj + 2/y + c, 
can be assumed for convenience in cm^ain oases. 
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The transformation functions of 6.6 above cam also be generalised 
in an obvious way. The technique of production and the pro- 
ductive resources of a given firm or country are fixed. Then, if 
*ii ® 2 « »s, ... are the amounts of various goods Xi, Z,, Xg, 
that can be produced in a given year, or the incomes obtainable 
in a series of years, there must be some relation between these 
variables : 

F(xi, Xg, «#,... x„)-0. 

For, given the outputs desired of all goods but one, or the incomes 
desired in aU years but one, then technical considerations determine 
the amount of the remaining output or income. When there are 
three goods or incomes, we have a transformation surfa^ 

F{x,y,z)=0 \ 

referred to axes Ox, Oy and Oz along which amounts of the goods or 
incomes are measured. In the normal case, we can take the surface 
as downward sloping and convex to the origin at all points. A simple 
case of the normal type of transformation function is 

oa;* + 6y® + cz®=d, 
where o, b, c and d are positive constants. 

11.8 The production function and constant product curves. 

An important problem, to which only incidental reference has so 
far been made,* concerns the conditions under which factors of 
production are combined in the production of a given good by a firm 
or industry. With given technical conditions of production, the 
amount of a good X produced depends uniquely on the amounts of 
the variable productive factors, A^, Ag, Ag , ... .4, used. If x is the 
amount produced when amounts cq, ag, ag , ... a„ of the factors are 
employed, we can write the prodvxiion function 

x=f{ai, ag, ag,... a„). 

It will be assumed, throughout the present development, that the 
factors of production are continuously divisible and that the pro- 
ductive process is continuously variable. The production function 
is then a continuous function of continuous variables. It is to be 
noticed that our presentation of the problem does not exclude the 


• See 10.8 above. 
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possibility of the variable factors being used with certain fixed factors 
of production. A definite production function can be assumed in 
all cases, no matter how many factors are fixed and how many 
variable. Only the appropriate form of the function depends on 
considerations relating to the nature, the variability or otherwise, 
of the factors. 

If there are two variable factors A and B, the production function 
b) can be represented by a production surface referred to axes 
of which Oa and Ob are taken horizontally and Ox vertically. The 
method of plane sections is now of great advantage. The contours 
of the production surface consist of a system of curves in the plane 
Oab which can be termed constant product curves and are defined by 

/(a, 6) = constant. 

One curve of the system, corresponding to a given value of the 
constant, includes all points (a, 6) representing amounts of the 
factors giving a definite product x^. The curves form a continuous 
and non-intersecting system covering the positive quadrant of the 
plane Oab in such a way that one, and only one, curve of the system 
passes through each point. As the amount of the factors used are 
changed in any way, the corresponding point (a, 6) moves in the 
plane Oab and its path across the constant product curves determines 
the resulting variation of the product obtainable. 

The vertical section of the production surface by a plane perpen- 
dicular to Ob (on which the value of 6 is fixed) is a curve showing the 
variation of product as various amounts of the factor A are used with 
a given amount of the factor B. Thus 

x=f(a, bi) = <l>i{a), x=f{a,bi) = <l>i{a), ... 
are the equations of the vertical sections for fixed amounts b^, b^ ... 
of the factor B. They are different “ elevations ” of the production 
surface. A similar set of sections or “ elevations ” is obtained by 
fixing the value of a and taking planes perpendicular to Oa. A third 
set of vertical sections, corresponding to “ elevations ” of the surface 
of a different kind, can also be used to advantage. The sections are 
obtained by taking planes through Ox and at various angles to Oa 
and 06, and they show curves giving the variation of product as the 
factors are varied in proportion. Thus, if a fixed point on one of the 
sections corresponds to amounts cq and 6^ of the factors, then any 
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other point on the section is given by a = Aoj and b —^bi, where A is a 
variable proportion. The equation of the section is 

*=/(Aai, = 

a function of the variable A (see 10.8 above). Different sections of 
the complete set are obtained by aUotting different values to the 
constants and b^. 

In the “ normal ” case of production, the production surface can 
be subjected to certain restrictions apart from that of continuity. 
It can be assumed, in the simplest “ normal ” case, that product can 



A for the factor B proceeds, increasingly larger additions of A are 
needed to compensate (i.e. to maintain product) for a given reduction 
of B.* The constant product curves are then downward sloping and 
convex to the origin at aH points of the positive quadrant of Oah, 
i.e. they form a system of curves similar in form to that of the 
“ normal ” indifference map describedrin 5.7 above. 

In a more general “ normal ” case, the properties assumed above 
apply only to certain ranges of employment of the factors while, out- 
side these ranges, product is maintained only by increasing the use 

* This is the principle of “ increasing marginal rate of substitution ” (se® 
13.7 below). 
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of both factors. The form of the constant product curve system is 
then that shown in Fig. 78. In the area of Oah between the curves 
OA and OB, the curves are downward sloping and convex to the 
origin ; outside this area, the curves turn back and slope upwards. 
Here, when one factor is used in much greater proportion than the 
other, ail increase in the factor’s use requires more of the other factor 
even to maintain product. 

The normal form of the vertical sections of the production surface 
can be traced from that of the constant product curves. If a line 
distant hi from the axis Oa is drawn in the plane Oah, the way in which 
it cuts the constant product curves shows the variation of product 



on the section perpendicular to Oh corresponding to the fixed amount 
bi of the factor B. In the simpler normal case, the line cuts higher 
and higher constant product curves from left to right, i.e. the vertical 
section rises as a increases. In the more general normal case of 
Fig. 78, the product increases as a increases at first, attains a maxi- 
mum value when a equals a certain value Oj (where the line cuts the 
curve OA and touches a constant product curve) and then decreases 
as a increases further. The vertical sections of the production 
surface, for fixed amounts hi, h^, 63 , ... of the factor B, are of the 
form shown in Fig. 79 . Each section has a “ peak ” product corre- 
sponding to a combination of factors shown by a point on the curve 
OA of Fig. 78. The greater the fixed amount of B used, the more 
of A do we need before we obtain the peak product and the greater 
is the peak product. The curve OA of Fig. 78 is thus of great interest ; 
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it corresponds to a “ ridge line ” of the production surface and indi- 
cates the peak product obtainable from any given use of the factor B. 
The vertical sections of the production surface for fixed use of the 
factor A are similar in form and lead to the definition of the curve 
OB of Fig. 78 as another “ ridge line ” of the surface.* 

A particular production function of the simpler normal type is 

x^Aa^b^-^, 

where a is a positive fraction.f The constant product curve, tor the 
given product x—x^, is given by 

jA. 


i.e. 


6 = 


A' 

a»»* 


where A 




i 

—a 


and m 


a 


1 — a 


are positive constants. So 


da 


mA' 

am+l 


<0 


and 


d^b m(m + l)A' 

dai ^ gm+Z ^ • 


and the constant product curves are downward sloping and convex 
to the origin at all points. In the particular case where a = ^ the 
curves are rectangular hyperbolas with Oa and Ob as asymptotes. 
Further, the vertical section for the fixed amount b^ of the factor B is 

a;=A"a“, {A” =^Ab^-^). 

Since a is a positive fraction, the section rises from left to right at a 
decreasing rate and never attains a “ peak ” value. Notice that 

loga; = log A +aloga + (l -a) log6. 

On taking logarithmic scales for all variables, the production surface 
becomes a plane and the constant product curves straight lines. 

A production function of the more general normal type is 

x^2Hab - Aa^- Bb\ 

where A, B and H are positive constants such that H^>AB. It can 
be shown that the constant product curves are of the form of Fig. 78 


♦The normal form of the vertical sections is described by Knight, Bisk, 
Vrieertttinty and Profit (1921), pp. 100-1. 
t See, for example, Douglas, The Theory of Wagee (1934). 
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^ith OA and OB as straight lines (see Examples XIII, 32). The 
vertical section for which b=bi has equation 


x= -Aa^+2Hbia-Bbi\ 

( H^-AB^\ f H V 

i.e. , 

i.6, the sBction is & p8/r&bold> with, sixis V6rtical. The p6£tk product 
2J2 _ ^ J5 

^ obtained when the amount — bi of the factor A is used 

with the fixed amount 6^ of the factor B. It is to be noticed that a 
zero (or negative) product is obtained if the amount of the factor A used 
h h 

is less than ^ (H -JH^-AB) or greater than ^ {H + 'JH.^-AB). 

For intermediate amounts of the factor, the pi’oduct rises from zero 



to a peak and then falls to zero again. Fig. 80 shows certain constant 
product curves and vertical sections when the product of wheat in 
bushels is 

a: = 2(12a6 - 5a® -46®), 

when 100a men-hours of labour are employed on 6 acres of land. It 
appears, for example, that no wheat is obtainable from 10 acres when 
less than 400 men-hours are employed and that the wheat product 
rises to a maximum of 640 bushels when 1200 men-hours are em- 
ployed. 

11.9 The utility function and indifference curves. 

An individual consumer has a scale of preferences for two con- 
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sumers* goods X and T represented, according to the conditions of 
6.7 above, by the indifference map with equation 

y)= constant. 

Denote M=^(a:, y), 

a continuous function of two continuous variables. The original 
indifference map is then the contour map of the surface representing 
this function. The variable u takes a constant value on any one 
indifference curve and increases as we move from lower to higher 
indifference curves. Hence, as the purchases of the individual 
change, the value of u increases, remains constant lor decreases 
according as the change leaves the individual better off, indifferent 
or worse off, i.e. the value of u indicates the level of pref^nce or the 
utility of the purchases z and y to the individual consumer. 

The concept of preference or utility, however, is an mdered but 
non-measurable one and the remarks of 11.6 above are of direct 
application. The function u = <f>{z, y) is only one way of indicating 
the dependence of utility on the purchases. In general, if F{u) is 
any monotonic increasing function of u, then 

U=F{u)=F{<l>{z, y)} 

serves as an indicator of utility and can be termed the general index- 
function of utility.* It is quite immaterial which utility function, 
e.g. u=<f}{z, y), tt=log <f>(z, y), , ie used to represent the depend- 
ence of utility, as a non-measurable magnitude, on the individual’s 
purchases. The surfaces representing the various functions, referred 
to axes of which Ou is vertical, are different but rise and fall together 
and have the same contour map, the indifference map of the indi- 
vidual as originally defined. 

The problem is generalised by assuming that the individual has 
a definite preference scale for the goods Xj, Xj, X,, ... X„ appearing 
in his budget, a scale described by the indifference map 

^(a^, Z 2 , Zf, ... «„)= constant. 

For a given value of the constant, thiaxelation connects all purchases 
which are indifferent to the individual while, for increasing values of 
the constant, we move from one set of indifferent purchases to 
another set at a higher level of preference. If there are three goods 

• This is a translation of the term “ fonction-indioe ” introduced by Pareto, 
ESoonomie matMmoHqm (Enoyolop4die des sciences math^matiques), p. 6d6 
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X, Y and Z, the indifference map is represented by a system of 
surface in Oxyz space which, in their normal form, fit into each other 
fts a series of shells, all downward sloping and convex to the origin, 
for more than three goods, no diagrammatic representation is 
possible, but the indifference map can be described, by analogy, as 
a system of hypernsurfaces in many-dimensional space. The indi- 
vidual’s utility is again a non-measurable concept dependent on the 
purchases according to the general index-function of utility 
U=F(u)= F{<l> (xi, Kg, . . . «„)}, 

where F (w) is any function such that F' (u) > 0. The particular utility 
function u=^<f> (a^, Xg, a;,, . . . ar„) is only one of many possible forms. 

A similar representation applies when we consider, not the pur- 
chases of the individual of different goods at one point of time, but 
the flow of his purchases or income over time. If a^, Xg, ajg, ... x„ 
represent incomes in successive years according to the conditions of 
5.8 above, we have a definite indifference map 

^(arj, ajg, ajg, ... a;„) = constant, 
and we can write a corresponding index -function of utility 
U =F{u)=F{tft{Xi, a;g, a;,, ... a:„)}, 
where F (m) is any monotonic increasing function. 

As an approximate representation of a normal indifference map 
for two goods or incomes, we can sometimes take the particular form 

w = (a;-^■o)“(l/ + 6)^ 

where a, h, a and are positive constants. Any monotonic increasing 
function of u, for example the function 

M'=log M=a log(a;+a)-t-j8 log (y -1-6), 
serves equally well as an index of utility. The indifference map, 
common to all forms of this particular utility function, is shown in 
26 in the case where a^j8 = l and o = 2, 6 = 1. It is seen to be 
of normal form. A rather different utility ftmction 

u=ax + by-\-c-Jxy 

also corresponds to a normal case of an indifference map fw two 
goods or incomes. Aoiy monotonic increasing function of u, such as 

= e** = 

serves equally well as an index of utility. The corresponding 
indifference map is shown in Fig. 26 in the case where a=6 = l 
and c=^2. 
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EXAMPLES XI 
Functions of two or more variables 

QCtJ 

1. Express the function 2= + ^ ^ implicit form and show that each 

variable is a single-valued function of the other two of the same form in each 
case. Deduce that the sections of the surface representing the function bv 
planes perpendicular to an axis are rectangular hyperbolas. In what sense m 
this a symmetrical function? 

2. Illustrate graphically the form of the contours, and of the other sections 
of the surface z == 


3. Show that the sections of the surface a: -f i/ 4* 2z = 3 by; planes perpen- 
dicular to an axis are parallel straight lines and deduce that the surface is a 
plane. Locate the points where the plane cuts the axes. Gei 
that ax + by + cz-^-d^^OiB always the equation of a plane. 

'1 

4. Examine the sections of the surface x* + !/* + «• = a* and $tfiow that it k 
a sphere of radius a. 


5. Show that a;* + 2/* ~ 2* = 0 is the equation of a circular cone with its axis 
along Oz. 


6« Show that the contours of the surface 4-2* - 2aJ2~ 22/2 = 0 form 

a system of circles and deduce that the surface is a cone. 


7. 


By a geometrical construction, show that 


+ 2/1 4 - 2/2 + 

\ 2 ' 2 ^ 2 J 


is the 


mid-point between two given points (a;,, 2/i» ^1) (^a» 2/2> referred to 

rectangular axes in space. Show that the mid-point between any two points 
onaJ4-2/ + 24-l = 0 is also in the surface and deduce that this is the equation 
of a plane. 


8. If (a?!, z^) and y^, z^) are two given points referred to rectangular 

axes in space, show that the distance between the points is 




n/ - aj,)* + - y,)» + - z,)». 

Deduce that the equation of a sphere with centre (a, b, c) and radius r is 

(«- o)*+ (y - 6)*+ (2- c)* = r*. 


9. Show that any point on the surface a;* + y* + 2*- 22 = 0 is such that its 
distance from O is twice its distance from Oxy. 

10. By examining the sections of the surface by various planes, show that 
2 = a* + y* is a surface obtained by revolving the parabola z = »* about the axis 
Oz in the plane Oxz. 

11. Show that z=/(x* + y*) is a surface obtained by revolving the curve 
2 =/(«*) about the axis Oz in the plane Oxz. Illustrate by considering the 
surfaces 2 = x* + j/*, 2 = ea^+»* and z = log(x* + j/*). 


12. If 2 = , show that 2 -*• ± 00 as X ->a and y -*a, where a is any constant. 

Deduce that the surface represented by the equation has “ infinities ” at aii 
points above the line x-y = 0 in the plane Oxy. Check fin>m the vertical 
sections of the surface. 
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13. Show that each section of the surface * = (x + y)e-(*+*) by pln-r i et 
perpendicular to Oy has a single maximum point and that the sections are 
&ie same curve translated varying distances parallel to Ox. 

14 . Show that, for each of the functions 

x=z&x*y, and z = . 

x + y 

the value of * changes from z to A* when the values of x and y are changed in 
proportion from x to Xx and from y to Xy. Deduce that the surface repre- 
senting any of these functions has a straight line section by a vertical plane 
through 0 and a given point on the surface. 

15. For any of the fimctions of the previous example, show that z = x<f,{r), 

t/ X 

where r==~, and that z — y\ls{8)^ where « = 

X y 

16. If and ^{y) are two functions of single variables, show that the 
sections of the surface z= -f ^(y) by pianos perpendicular to Ox or Oy are 
of the same shape but variable height, and that similar sections of the surface 
z=:<l)(x)ilf(y) consist of a curve “ stretched or “ contracted ” by a variable 
amount in the direction Oz. 

17. In what sense can it be said that the function u = x^^y* + z* has con- 
tours consisting of a set of concentric spheres in Oayyz space? 

18. Show that a; + j/ + 2:=l, a: + 3i/~z = 3 and 2x-y^z—l have a unique 
solution in x,y and Illustrate by drawing the planes which represent these 
equations. 

19. Have the equations a?4-22/~0=l, 2a;-j/ + 2 = 3 and x-^7y - 4z — 0 any 
solution? Verify that one equation can be deduced from the other two, 
i.e. that the equations are not independent. 

20. Eliminate z and u from the equations 

2xy + z-u^l = 0, 07*4 1 /*- 2z + w = 2 and 4a;®2/* + 2 ;*~ 1 = 0 

mid obtain an equation in x and y only. 

Economic functions and surfaces 

21. If £z is the present value of £y available x years hence, interest being 

reckoned continuously at lOOr per cent., show that z — ye'"^^. Show that the 
contours of the surface z = ^ given value of r, form a system of 

discount curves. What are the vertical sections? 

22. The demand for tea is a;, = 40 — and for coffee X 2 ^ 10 — thousand lbs. 

per week, where and p^ are the respective prices of tea and coffee m pence 
per lb. At what relative prices of tea and coffee are the demands equal? 
Draw a graph to show the shifts of the demand curve for tea when the price 
of coffee increases from 2s. to 2s. 6d. and to 3s. per lb. 

23. Show that a?, = a, — and — eP* axe two simple examples of a demand 

Pi . Pi 

law for a good in competition with a good and that 

and 

Pi Pi Pt 

arc corresponding laws when X^ and X^ are complementary. 
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^ '24. The d^nands and of a oonsiuner for two goods at msarket prices 

Pi and p, are related by the condition s= where the o’s and 

Pi Pt 

the b'B are constants. If ft=a^Pi + «»P» is the consumer’s income, find the 
demands as functions of fx, and p,. If the prices are fixed, show that each 
demand is a linear function of p. 


^ 85. It is known that a;=.da>b^~<> is the product (in bushels) of wheat when 
'^lOOo men-hours of labour are employed on h acres of land. Find the constants 
A and a, given that 1600 bushels can be obtained from 100 acres when 10,000 
men-hours of labour are employed and that 2120 bushels can be obtained from 
the same area when 20,000 men-hours of labour are employed. Draw a graph 
of the variation of product as varying amounts of labour are applied to 100 
acres. What is the product when 20,000 men-hours of labouip are employed 
on 160 acres! 

The production function is x=Aa<‘bP, where A, « and /jWre constants, 
If the factors are increased in proportion, show that the product increases in 
greater or less proportion according as (a + /3) is greater or less than unity. 
How is this property shown on a vertical section of the production surface 
through 0 and a given point on the surface? What is the specim property of 
the case a— 1 - /3T 

27. The following data are te^en from Douglas, The Theory of Wages: 

Manufacturing Indtistriea, U.8.A., 1900-20. 

» = Day’s index of physical volume of manufactures (1899 = 100). 
o= Average number of wage-earners in manufacture (1899= 100). 

6 = Volume of fixed capital in manufacture (1899= 100). 


Year 

X 

a 

6 

Year 

X 

a 

6 

Year 

X 

a 

h 

1900 

101 

105 

107 

1907 

161 

138 

176 

1914 

169 

149 

244 

01 

112 

110 

114 

08 

126 

121 

186 

16 

189 

154 

2(iG 

02 

122 

118 

122 

09 

166 

140 

198 

16 

226 

182 

298 

03 

124 

123 

131 

10 

169 

144 

208 

17 

227 

196 

835 

04 

122 

116 

138 

11 

153 

146 

216 

18 

223 

200 

366 

05 

143 

126 

149 

12 

177 

162 

226 

19 

218 

193 

387 

06 

152 

133 

163 

13 

184 

164 

236 

20 

231 

193 

407 


Find the value of x given each year by the production function x = o^6* and 
express as a percentage of the actual value of x. Show that the deviation 
never exceeds 10 per cent, and find the average percentage deviation (neglect- 
ing signs). Plot a graph on a logarithmic scale of the variation of the actual 
mid estimated values of x over the whole period. 

12a6-5a*-46* . i 

28> It is given that a; =40 r bushels of wheat are obtained 

when lOOo men-houis of labour are employed on 6 acres of land. If 10 a(^ 
are cultivated, draw a graph to show the variation of product as o varies. 
Show that the greatest product is obtained from this area when approximately 
1960 men-hours of labour are employed. 
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29. Consider vertical sections of the production surface 

_2flo6-Ao*-B6* 

®” Oa + Db 

and show that a proportional increase in the factors results in an equal pro- 
portional increase in product. 

30 . Show that the production surfaces 

x=2Hab-Aa*-Bb* and x = *J2Hab - Aa* - 

Hiave constant product curves of identical form but that the variation of 
product from one curve to another is different. How does product increase 
in the two coses as the factors are varied in proportion from any combination T 

31. If a and 6 are positive constants, show that the utility function 

«=:(a;-a)*+(y- 6 )* 

gives an indifference map of normal form for purchases x and y in the ranges 
O^y^b, the curves being arcs of concentric circles. 

32. Examine the utility function u = • * - . where a, 6 and c are positive 

C-sJy^b 

constants, and show that the indifference map is a set of parabolic arcs and 
of normal form for certain ranges of values of the purchases x and y. 



CHAPTER XII 


PARTIAL DERIVATIVES AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


12.1 Partial derivatives of functions of two variables. 

In a function of two variables z =/{«, y), the two variables x and y 
can be varied in any way quite independently of each other. In 
particular, one of the variables can be allotted a fixed value and the 
other allowed to vary. The function, in such a case, Ireduces to a 
function of a single variable only. Two functions can\be obtained 
in this way, z as a function of x only (y fixed) and z as a function 
of y only {x fixed). The derivative of each of these functions can be 
defined at any point and evaluated according to the familiar tech- 
nique. The derivatives so obtained are called the “ partial deriva- 
tives ” of the function z=/(r, y), the term “ partial ” implying that 
they are defined only for very special variations of the independent 
variables. One partial derivative follows when x is varied and y kept 
constant, the other when y is varied and x kept constant. 

If the function z=f{x, y) is single-valued, its partial derivative 
with respect to x at the point {x, y) is the limiting value of the ratio 


+ A, f{x, y) arbitrary increment h tends to zero and the 
partial derivative is written either ^ y)» ^ —f* 


The notations are similar to those for ordinary derivatives. But, to 
indicate that we have the partial derivative with respect to x (i.e. that 
the other variable y is regarded as fixed), we use the symbol “ d ” 
instead of the previous “ d ” in the first notation and add a suffix x 
in the second notation. An exactly similar definition and notation 
can be given for the other partial derivative. Hence ; 


Deftnition : The partial derivative of z =/{«, y) with respect to x 
at the point (x, y) is 
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and the partial derivative with respect to y at the same point is 

It is sometimes convenient to use slightly different notations. For 

example, ^ and ^ can be used instead of ^ and Further, when 

no ambiguity is likely to arise, it is possible to use/* and/, as simple 
notations for the two par tial derivatives. 

The meaning of partial derivatives is most clearly seen when they 
are interpreted in diagrammatic terms. In Fig. 81, P is the point on 



the surface 2 =/(r, y) defined by the values x and y of the independent 
variables. Two vertical sections of the surface can be drawn through 
P, one perpendicular to Oy and the other perpendicular to Ox. The 
former is the curve on the surface passing through P in the W.E. 
direction and showing the variation of 2 as a; varies. On this section, 
the value of y retains throughout the constant value allotted initially 
a't P. The tangent PT^ to the section at P has gradient measured 
V the derivative of 2 as a function of x (y constant), i.e. by the 
* 

partial derivative evaluated at (x, y). Hence, — is to be interpreted 

as the gradient of the W.E. section of the surface at P or, more 
shortly, as the W.E. gradient of the surface at P. In the same way, 
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the value of ^ at {x, y) measures the gradient of PT,, the tangent 

at P to the vertical section of the surface perpendicular to Ox, i.e. the 
S.N. gradient of the surface at P. Hence : 


The partial derivatives ^ and ^ measure the gradients of the 

surface z=:f{x, y) in two perpendicular directions at the point ? 
defined by (x, y), the directions in the planes perpendicular to Oy 
and Ox respectively. 


It is to be noticed that we have not yet obtained a n^easure of the 
gradient of the surface in any other direction. 

The remarks (6.2 above) on the meaning of an ordinairy derivative 
apply, with obvious modifications, to partial derivatives. One 

Bz 

additional point, however, must be stressed. The value of ^ at a 

dz 

point (x, y) depends, not only on the value of x from which we start 
in the limiting variation defining the partial derivative, but also on 
the value of y which is kept constant during the limiting process, 
The partial derivative, as the W.E. gradient of the smdace z=f{x, y) 
at the point P, varies in value when the point P is moved in any way, 
i.e. when either or both of the variables x and y are varied. Similar 

Bz 

remarks apply to the partial derivative 5- . Hence, the value of each 

dy 

partial derivative at a point (x, y) is a function of both x and y. To 
stress this point, we can refer to the partial derived functions and use 
the particularly appropriate notations /.'(x, y) and/,' x, y). 

No essentially new idea is involved in the definition of the partial 
derivatives and they can be evaluated exactly as ordinary deriva- 
tives. The variable other than the one directly concerned must, of 
coiuse, be treated as a constant in the actual process of derivation. 
In particular, the rules for finding the.partial derivatives of composite 
functions are similar to those for derivatives. The modified form of 
the function of a function rule, however, merits separate notice. It 
can be expressed : 


Tf s is a single-valued function of u where u is a si; 
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function of x aad y, thra 2 is a function of x and y with the partial 
derivatives 

j dz _dz du 
dz du dz dy du dy * 


In particular, if k is any single-valued function of x and y, we have 

« 1 du du j ^ 1 i du 

— - 5 - , :j-c“=e“ 5 - and ^log'it = -- 

dx dx dx dx dx ° u dx 

and similar forms for the partial derivatives with respect to y. 

The practical technique of partial derivation is fully illustrated by 

the following examples : 

Ex. 1. ^{2x-3y + l)=2; ~{2x -By + 1) -3. 

Ex. 2. +2xy -y^)=‘2{x+y); ^-(x^ ■\-2xy -y^) =2{x -y). 

Ex. 3. For any fixed values of the coeflGicients a, b, c, , 

^(aa; + 6 y + c)=a; ^{ax + by + c)=h \ 

Q 

(ax^ + 2hxy + by^ + 2gx + 2fy + c) = 2 {ax + hy + g) ; 

^ (a** + 2 fery + 6 y* -l- 2 jrx + 2 /y + c) =2{kz-\-by +/). 
oy 

*• S (iT^) ■ ■ (x-yH)» {<* -y + - ** -» + *>] 

2x{x —y -^1) -3^ z{x - 2y + 2) ^ 

(a;-y + 1)* {x-y + \)^ ’ 

d ( \ ^ ( 1 \ ^ ^ / _ . I \ 

^\a:-y + 1/ * 0 y\»-y + l/ (x-y + l)* 9 y'* ^ 




(x-y + 1)*' 

Ex. 6. ^ (»* + y*)* = 4:x (x* + y”) ; ^ (*“ + y*)* = 4y (x* + y>). 

|-c**+i('«2xe**+»*; ^e*’+»*=2ye*^+»*, 

dx dy 

Fx. 6. ^(x*e») ■»2xe» ; =x*e>'. 
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Ex. 7. If « =*« . then 

log « ==2 log X + ^ log(a; +y) - i log (» ~y). 

1^=2 1111 23^-xy-2y* 

zdx X 2x+y 2x-y x(»®-y*) 

i A X (2a^ -xy - 2y*) 

n/(» + y) (x - y)^ 

^ ^ it*® 

Similarly ~ — =====. 

% >/(x + j/) (x - y)® 

Ex. 8. The definition of the partial elasticities of a function of two 
variables z =/(x, y) is similar to that of the elasticity of a i||inction of one 
variable : 

= and g) I 

Ex zdx d (log x) Ey z dy 5 (log y) ’ \ 


So, if z =x“y^, where a and fi are constants, then 

log 2 = a log x + P log y 


and 



and 


Ez 

Wy 




12.2 Partial derivatives of the second and higher orders. 

The two partial derivatives of a function z=f{x, y) are themselves 
functions of x and y. The partial derivation process can thus be 
repeated and we obtain two partial derivatives from each of the 
partial derivatives of z, i.e. four second-order partial derivatives of the 
original function z. By an extension of the notation, we can write 
the new second-order partial derivatives as 
dH _d f dz\ dH d f SxN dH _d f dz\ , _ A f 

9x*~9x\dx/’ dydx~dy\dx)' dxdy~dx\dy} dy^ dy\dy) 
Alternatively, if fg{x, y) and/„'(x, y) denote the (first-order) partial 
derivatives, the second-order partial derivatives appear as 
y) ; fvm(x, y ) ; f'^x, y) and /" (x, y) 
or, more shortly, as 

fmx > fw 5 /*» and /»#• 

The order of the suffixes indicates the order in which the partial 

derivations are carried out. Thus, =— a-=/M(a5. y)—fv<t ^ 

vy ox 
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second-order partial derivative obtained by partial derivation first 
v^'ith respect to x and then with respect to y. 

It is to be noticed that the two “ cross ” partial derivatives 

and are quite distinct in meaning and there is no a ’priori 

reason to assume that they have the same value at any point. A 
result can be established, however, stating that the two “ cross ” 
partial derivatives are identical in value, provided that certain con- 
ditions relating to the continuity of the function are satisfied.* 
This result, known as Young’s Theorem, will not be proved here but 
it is verified below in the cases of two particular functions. It is, in 
fact, safe to assume that, for any ordinary continuous function, the 
order of partial derivation is immaterial : 

d^z d^z 
dy dx dx By ' 

The following examples illustrate : 


Ex. 1. 


From 


^ \ g(x-2y+ 2) 

dx\x -y + 1/ (aj-y + l)® 


we derive 


aw \ 1 

h^Xx-y + lJ (x-y + 1)* 


X {{2x -2y +2){x -y + 1)* -x(x -2y +2)2(x -y+ 1)} = 


2(y-i)» 

(x-y + l)*' 


a* / X* \ 1 

dydx\x-y + lJ~{x-y + l)* 

x{( -2x)(x-y + l)*+x(x-2y +2)2(x-y + 1)} = 


2x(y-I) 
(x-y + 1)*' 


From 


a / X* 

dy\x-y + l 


) 


X* 

(x-y + l)*’ 


we derive 


(» - J -S' ^ 

2x(y-l) 
(x-y -l-l)*’ 

x« \ , a f i 1 2x« 

Vx-y + 1/ * dy \(x-y + l)*/*'{x-y + !)•* 


* See Courant, DifferenHtd and Integral Calcuhu, Vol. II (1936), pp. 66-7. 
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El.2. Sm»^log(**+!,>)-p^ and 


W6 hare 


a* 


iog(a-+y) (jd+y*)* (**+y')*’ 

^log(a*+y>).2y{-^^,}--. 


a* 

dy^ 


log(a:*+y*) 


f) / <>«2 j_ af2\ ^4 j2 

(x*-y*)» 


4a!y 

2(a:«-y«) 

Ex. 3. The partial derivatives of a function ^(x,^) are Ug and It 

is given that the partial derivatives of the ratio of to ^,,\considered as 
a function of x and y, are respectively negative and positiv^; 

»©<• - »©>• 


It is required to express these inequalities in terms of the first and 
second-order partial derivatives of <f>(x, y)* We have 







3 . 


The inequalities are, therefore, equivalent to the forms 
^ A* - ^«^*v <0 and <f>g<f>n - Mxv <®- 
Each of the four second-order partial derivatives is a function of 
X and y and, by a further partial derivation process, we obtain eight 
partial derivatives of the third order. We can then proceed to 
partial derivatives of the fourth and higher orders. The notations 
we have given clearly extend to partial derivatives of order higher 
than the second. Young’s Theorem can also be extended to show 
that the order of partial derivation is immaterial in a partial deriva- 
tive of any order whatever. Partial derivatives of the third and 
higher orders are, however, of little practical use and we shall seldom 
have need of them in the present development. 


* The problem is taken from Paroto, Mcmud d'ioononm poUHqM (2nd Ed. 

1927), p. 575, where the mathematical steps given here are omitted. The 
fonetion y) is a utility function of an individual for two goods X and Y. 
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12.3 The signs of partial derivatives. 

dz tiz 

The definition of partial derivatives shows that ~ and — must 

ox dy 

measure the rates of change of the function z=f{z, y) as x varies 
(y constant) and as y varies {x constant) from the point {x, y). 
Further, as we have seen, these partial derivatives measure the 
gradients of the surface z=f{x, y) in two perpendicular directions. 
The meaning of the signs assumed by the partial derivatives is now 
clear. We have, for the partial derivative with respect to x : 


(1) If point (a,b), then the function z=f{x,y) 

increases as x increases from the value o {y remaining equal 
to the value 6) and the surface z —fix, y) rises from W. to E. 
at the point where x=a and y = b. 

(2) If point (a, 6), then the function decreases and 

the surface falls in the direction named above. 


The sign of at the point (o, 6) is to be interpreted in a similar way 
dy 

and refers to the variation of y from the value 6 (x remaining equal 
to the value a) and to the path on the sxnrface through the point 
where x=a and y—b in. the S.N. direction. The signs of the partial 
derivatives thus determine, at various points, the increasing or 
decreasing nature of the function, the rising or falling nature of the 
surface, in two particular and important directions. There remain, 
for later detailed consideration (14.1 below), the cases where one or 
both partial derivatives assume zero values. 

The values of the two “ direct ” second-order partial derivatives 
of 2=/(x, y) have also quite simple interpretations. The partial 

derivative -^-4 measxires the rate of change of ^ as x increases from 

ax* ® ax 

the point in question (y remaining constant), i.e. it measures the 
“acceleration” of the function z=/(x, y) as x increases and y 


j remains constant. In diagrammatic terms, ^ measures the rate 
I of change of the W.E. gradient of the surface z=/(x, y) as we move 
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from the point concerned in the same W.E. direction, i.e. it deter- 
mines the curvature of the surface in the W.E. direction. So : 


(1) If ^>0 at the point (a, 6), then the function z=:f[x,y) 

changes at an increasing rate as x increases from the value a 
(y remaining equal to b) and the surface z =f{x, y) is convex 
from below in the W.E. direction at the point (a, 6). 


(2) If at the point (a, 6), then the function changes at a 

decreasing rate and the surface is concave froih below in the 

direction named above. \ 

dH \ 

The interpretation of the value and sign of ^ is exactly similar. 

It is more difficult to interpret the value of the “ cross ” second- 


order partial derivative. The value of 

dz 


dH 

dxdy 


at any point measures 


both the rate of change of ^ as y increases {x remaining constant) 

OX 

and the rate of change of ^ as x increases (y remaining constant). 

In diagrammatic terms, the value indicates the way in which the 
W.E. gradient of the surface z =/(x, y) changes as we move in the 
S.N. direction, and the way in which the S.N. gradient changes as 

we move in the W.E. direction. So, if ^ is positive at a point P 

OX oy 

on the surface, the W.E. gradient increases as we move N. from P 
and the S.N. gradient of the surface increases as we move E. from P. 
It is difficult to visualise this state of affairs. For example, if the 
surface rises to the right and falls to the left as we look N. from P, 

^^Z • 

then the positive sign of implies that the surface tends to rise 

more rapidly to the right and to fall more steeply to the left as we 
actually move N. from P. The S.N.jpath on the surface through P 
moves on an increasingly precipitous incline to right and left. The 

opposite result holds if is negative at P. These properties or 

the surface are quite different from, and independent of, the separate 
curvatures of the surface in the W.E. and S.N. directions. 
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One important point must be stressed at this stage. The various 
partial derivatives of a function serve to indicate the rising and 
falling nature and the curvature of the surface representing the 
function— but only in two particular directions, the “ fundamental ” 
directions in planes perpendicular to Ox and Oy. Nothing is said 
about the other directions on the surface, directions in which both x 

and y vary. For example, the fact that both ^ and are positive 

< 1 / 

at a point P on the surface z -fix, y) implies that the surface is 
convex from below in the W.E. direction and in the S.N. direction 
at P- It does rtot imply that the surface is also convex from below in 
any other direction (say the S.W. to N.E. direction) at P. In fact, 
it is quite possible that there is a “ dip ” in the surface between the 
two fundaments directions, so that it appears concave from below 
in the S.W. to N.E. direction. 


The results obtained above clearly extend to allow for the cases 
where any or all of the variables are measured on logarithmic, 
instead of on naturS, scales. For example, 

3(logz)_l dz 
dx ~ zdx 


measures the rate of proportional change of z=/(a;, y) for actuS 
changes mx {y constant) and is shown by the W.E. gradient of the 
surface obtained when z is taken on a logarithmic and x and y on 
natural scales. Again, the partial elasticity 

Ez difog z) xdz 
Ex~ difog x)~ zdx 

measures the proportional change in z for proportional changes in x 
{y constant) and is shown by the gradient in the W.E. direction of 
the surface obtained when all variables are plotted on logarithmic 
scales. 


12.4 The tangent plane to a surface. 

The simplest two-dimensional curve is a straight line, represented 
a linear equation in two variables. The simplest surface in three 
dimensions is the plane and we can show that it is represented, as 
expect, by a linear equation in three variables. Geometrical 
considerations (similar to those of 3.1 above) establish the simple 

I< H.iL. 
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result that, if two points in space have co-ordinates (a^, jj^) 

(a?„ y„ 2 j) referred to rectangular axes Oxyz, thffli the mid-point 

. , , , fXi+X, yi-f-y. 2i + 2a\ 

between them has co-ordinates 1 — - — , — - — , — ~ — ). Suppose 

now, that (z^, y^, Zj) and (z^, y*, z^) are any two points on the surface 
(whatever its form may be) corresponding to the linear equation 

az+by+cz=d 
where a, b, c and d are constants. Then 

azi + byi + czi=d and az^+byt + cZi=^. 

Adding, and dividing through by 2, we find 

i.e. the mid-point of the two selected points also lies oii the surface. 
This is true of any selected pair of points on the surface and it follows 



that the latter must be a plane. The general linear equation in thrw 
variables thus represents a plane. The actual location in space oi 
a plane whose equation is given is e^ily determined by finding th( 
points A, B and G where the plane cuts the axes (see Fig. 82). Or 
the axis Oz, we have y=z=0. Substituting in the equation of tl« 
plane, az—d. So 


OA = 


d 


a 
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Similarly and OC=i . 

The cases where one (or more) of the constants a, b and c has a zero 
value clearly correspond to planes parallel to one of the axes. 

A plane is given as passing through the fixed point (ajj, z^). 
If the equation of the plane is 

ax+by+cz=d, 
then aXi+byi+cZi=d. 

It follows that d can be eliminated so that the equation of the plane 
appears 

a{x-Xi)-\-b{y-yj)+e(z-Zi)=0, 

or z-Zi= -^(x-Xi)-^(y-yi) (c^O). 

c c 


Hence 


dz a 

— = and 

ox c 


dy~ c 


are the gradients of the plane (referred to the horizontal plane Oxy) 
in the two fundamental directions perpendicular to Oy and to Ox 
respectively. The following result is thus obtained : 


The equation of the plane passing through the point {Xy, yi, Zj) 
with gradients a and in the fundamental directions is 

• z-z^ = cL{x-Xi)+^{y-yi). 


In general, a plane through a given point P on the surface z =/(«, y) 
cuts the surface in a curved section on which the point P lies. If it 
is possible to vary the position of the plane so that the part of the 
section mcluding P encloses a smaller and smaller area and finally 
tends to close down on P itself, then the limiting position of the plane 
can be described as the tangent plane to the surface at P.* Suppose 
that the tangent plane exists at P and that a section of the surface 
and its tangent plane is taken by a plane through P perpendicular 

* The possibilities are rather more complicated than, this brief statement 
indicates. It may happen, of course, that no such limiting plane exists at all 
and the surface may ^ve no tangent plane at a point where there is a “ sharp 
point ” or an “ edge ” of the surfsMse. Further, it may happen that the section 
tends, not to a point, but to a straight line through P. The limiting plane is 
then a tangent plane touching Idle surface at all points on the straight line 
through P. In any case, it should be noticed that the section of the surface 
"y the tangent plane can consist of a curve as well as the isolated point P . 
Only one part of the section need close down on the point P. 
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to Oy. We obtain, from the surface, the curved path in the W.E. 
direction and, frotn the tangent plane, the tangent PT^ to the path 
at P (see Fig. 81). It follows that the tangent plane, containing the 
line PTg, has gradient in the direction of the plane perpendicular to 

Bz 

Oy given by the value of ^ at P. In the same way, the gradient of 

the tangent plane in the other fundamental direction is given by the 
Bz 

value of ^ at P. If the point P has co-ordinates (a^, y^, gj), the 
fundamental gradients of the tangent plane at P can be denoted; 




Vi} 


So : 


The equation of the tangent plane at the point {x^, i^, s^) on the 
surface 2 =f (x, y) is 


This is an obvious extension of the form given for the tax gent line 
to a two-dimensional curve (6.5 above). 

As an example, the paraboloid surface z—x^+y^ gives 



and 


dz 

dy 


= 2y. 


The tangent plane at {x^, y^, Zi) has equation 

z-Zi = 2xi{x- Xj) -f- 2yi {y - yj). 


i.e. 2 = 2xx^ + 2yyi -f % - 2 (ajj* -h yi®) . 

Since the point must lie on the surface, we have Zi~Xj* + y^ and 


z->tZx=2xXi + 2yy-^ 

is the equation of the tangent plane. 

Bz Bz 

An interesting result can now be deduced. If ^ and ^ are both 

positive at a point P on the surface z=f{x, y), then the tangent 
plane at P is positively inclined to the plane Oxy in the two funda- 
mental directions, and so in any direction in which x and y increase 

together. Hence, in the particular case in which ^ and ^ are both 
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positive, the function z=f{x, y) increases whenever x and y both 
increase. The converse result holds in the particular case when both 
partial derivatives are negative. 


12.5 Partial derivatives of functions of more than two variables. 

The definition of partial derivatives extends readily to cases of 
functions of more than two variables. If u=f{x, y, 2) is a single- 
valued function of three variables, then a function of one variable 
is obtained whenever two of the variables are given fixed values. 
This can be done in three different ways and we have w as a function 
of X only (y and 2 fixed), of y only (2 and x fixed) and of 2 only 
(2 and y fixed). Hence, we can define three partial derivatives. 


du du j du 
— , — and. , 
dx dy dz 


of the function at any point {x, y, 2), e.g. 


— =Lim + y, z) -f(x, y, 2) ^ 
A-^n A 


Then three second-order partial derivatives are obtained from each of 
the first-order partial derivatives, making a group of nine in aU. For 
all ordinary continuous functions, however, Young’s Theorem asserts 
that the order of partial derivation is immaterial and only three of 
the six “ cross ” second-order partial derivatives are distinct. So we 

^ and 

and three “cross” partial derivatives and 

\dx dy dy dz dz dx/ 

The alternative notations for partial derivatives also extend, in an 
obvious way, to this three-variable case. Finally, if necessary, we 
can obtain partial derivatives of higher order than the second by 
further derivation processes. 

In the general case of a single-valued function of n variables, 
iKj, ... Xn), there are n first-order partial derivatives 


and three 


cross 


dxi* dx2* dx„’ 

Each corresponds to the variation of y as one of the independent 
variables changes, the other (to - 1 ) variables remaining constant. 
There are th^ to* second-order partial derivatives but this number is 
reduced in the case of ordinary continuous functions, since Young’s 
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Theorem shows that the order of partial derivation is immaterial. 
There are, in fact, n “ direct ” partial derivatives 


and Jn(n - 1) 
02^ 


(( _____ >> 
cross 


av 


partial derivatives 

92y 




dxidx2 ’ dxidxs ’ dxidx„ ’ dx^dx^ ’ *** dx^dx^ * ’** * 

The analytical interpretation of the partial derivatives extends at 
once. The first-order partial derivatives, evaluated at ,a given point, 
measure the rates of change of the function as one of the variables 
increases from the given value, the other variables remaining 

dti \ 

constant. Thus, if ^ is positive at the point (a, b\c), then the 

function u ~f{x, y, z) increases as x increases from a, y ^nd z having 
the fixed values h and c respectively. Further, the “ direct ” second- 
order partial derivatives measure the various “ accelerations ” of the 
function, one of the variables increasing from the given value and 
the others remaining constant. It is not possible, of course, to give 
any concrete diagrammatic interpretation of partial derivatives 
when there are more than two independent variables. 


12.6 Economic applications of partial derivatives. 

Under the conditions of 11.7 above, the market demand for any 
good Xr is a function of all market prices ; 

^r = <^r(PuP2> --’Pn) (r = 1, 2, ... W). 

The partial derivatives of this function indicate the variations of 
demand as one of the prices varies, other prices remaining constant. 

The partial derivative , which must be negative in the normal 

case, shows the rate at which the demand for X,. decreases as its 
price increases. It is usually convenient to put this rate into elas- 
ticity form — ^the partial elasticity o£ demand for X, with respect to 
its price : 

= _9gogrj)_ 

9(l0gPr) «r^Pr' 

This expression, independent of demand or price units, shows the 
rate of proportional decrease of demand for proportional increases 
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in price. It is an extension of the ordinary demand elasticity 
obtained when demand is regarded as dependent only on the price 
of the good concerned. The ordinary demand elasticity is defined 
only when the prices of other goods are fiixed and known ; if these 
prices change, the whole demand law shifts and the elasticity must 
be evaluated anew. But our generalised demand law and the 
demand elasticity firr obtained from it automatically allow for these 
shifts in demand. In fact, ri„ is a function, not only of the price p,, 
but also of all other prices ; its value is thus seen to change when 
any of the prices change. 

The partial derivative ^ measures the rate of change in the 

demand for when the price of another good X, is increased, and it 
is best considered in relation to the corresponding partial derivative 

— , measuring the rate of change in the demand for X, for increases 

dpf 

in the price of X,. If both partial derivatives are positive, then the 
demand for X,. increases with the price of X, and the demand for X, 
increases with the price of X,. The goods X,. and X, are then 
competitive, using this term in a broad sense. If both partial deriva- 
tives are negative, the demand for one good changes in the sense 
opposite to that of the price of the other good and the goods can be 
called, in the same broad way, complementary goods.* It is often 
convenient, again, to use the elasticity forms 

a(loga;y) PsdXr _ d{logx,) _ p^dx, 
9(logp,) x^dp,' 9(logp,) x,dp/ 

i.e. the partial elasticities of demand for one good with respect to 
the price of another good. 

If the demand laws for two goods Xj and Xj are linear : 

then the price elasticities of demand are 

Pi Pa Pi j Pa 

ijn— Oji — ; 1 ^ 12 — ”®i 2 ~> Pai~ ~®ai ‘’72a~®22„ 

Xi Xg Xg 

and all depend on the prices assumed for both goods. 

_ * There remains the possibility that the partial derivatives are of opposite 
®gn3. In this case, the goods, on the present definition, are neither competitive 
aor complem^tary. See Schultz, Interrdationa of Demand, Journal of 
Political Economy, 1938, and 19.7 below. 
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On the other hand, if the demand laws are of the form 

then we have linear relations when all variables are taken on log. 
arithmic scales and the price elasticities of demand are constants ; 

^Tu— ®11> Vl*~ Vsi— ‘>222=022' 

It is to be noticed that the two elasticities of demand for one good 
with respect to the price of the other are of the same sign, in each of 
the above cases, only if Oja and are of the same sign. 

The production function x=f(ai, a^, Og, ... a„) shows the depend- 
ence of the output of a good X on the amounts of the variable 
factors Ai, A^, A^, ... used in the production. Sif^ppose that a 



particular combination (%, a^, Ug, ... a„) of the factors is used and 
that all factors except A^ are regarded as fixed in amount. The ratio 

X 

— (the amount of product per unit of the factor Aj) can be called the 

9a; 

average product and the partial derivative ^ the marginal prodM 

ddi 

of the factor Ai at the combination (Oj, Og, a,, ... a„). The lattei 
measures the rate of increase of output as the factor A^ is increased, 
the amounts of other factors remaining unchanged. Both average 
and marginal products are functions of Oj, Og, a^, ... a„, i.e. depend 
on the grouping of the factors considered. Average and marginal 
products of the other factors can be defined in similar ways. 

With two variable factors A and B, average and marginal products 
oan be shown diagrammatically on the vertical sections of the pro- 
dnotion surface x—f{a, b). The seotimi of the surface by the plane 
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b=zbi show* the variation of product for a variable use of the factor A 
v^ith a fixed amount of the factor B. IS P (a, b^) is a point on this 
section, then the average product of A at (a, 6,) is shown by the 
gradient (referred to Oa) of the line OP and the marginal product of A 
by the gradient (to Oa) of the tangent PT. In the normal case of 
production (see 11.8 above), the section, which can be called the 
product curve for the factor A, takes the form shown in the first 
(Jiagram of Fig. 83. A second diagram can now be constructed 
showing the variation of average and marginal products (see Fig. 83). 
Average product increases to a maximum at a definite point a=a, 
where the tangent to the product curve passes through the origin. 
Average product equals marginal product at this position. Further, 
at some larger amount 0 =%, product is a maximum and marginal 
product zero. All throe curves depend on the fixed amount b^ of the 
factor B used and change in position and form when this amount 
bi is changed. 

In the particular case where the production function is 

x=2Hab-Aa^-Bb^ {H^>AB), 

then -—2Hb-Aa-B— and ^ = 2(Hb -Aa). 

a a da 


So 


da \a 



and 


9* 

9a2 



-2B-<(i. 

a® 


Hence, for the fixed amount of the factor B, average product of A 
is a maximum when a='yj^bx, and both average and marginal 


products are then equal to 2{H — slAB)bx. In this case, the “opti- 
mum ” use of the factor A and the maximised average product 
increase in proportion to the fixed amount of the factor B used. The 
marginal product curve for A, when 6=^, is a downward sloping 

H 

straight line cutting Oa where a=-^bi, product here being a maxi- 


mum. The average and marginal product curves are of the normal 
form of Fig. 83. 

If u=<f>{xi, *8, *8, ... Xn) is one form of an individual’s utility 
fonction for consumers’ goods Zj, Xa, X,, ... X„, it might appear 

represent the 


that the partial derivatives ^ ^ ^ , 

1.2 


du 

dx» 
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marginal utilities ” of the various goods to the individual at 


set of purchases (a^, x^, x,, ... a;«). For example, 


du 


^ measures the 

rate of increase of utility when the purchase of is increased, the 
purchases of other goods remaining imchonged. But we have seen 
that utility is a non-measurable magnitude to be indicated in 
general by 

V -F{u)=F{<l}{Xi, Xi, Xg, ... a;„)} 


where F(u) is any function such that F'(u)>0. Can any meaning 
be attached, therefore, to increments of utility and so jio “ marginal 
utility ” ? We have 


dx^ dxi’ 




dx. 


dXa 


dU „„ , du 



i.e. marginal utilities involve the arbitrary function F aiid lose their 
definiteness when utility is regarded as non-measurable. But 


dxi ' dxji * dxg dx„ ~ dXj ‘ dx^ ' dx^ dx^ 


and the ratios of the marginal utilities are definite concepts quite 
independent of the non-measurability of utility. This fact will be 
developed in the following chapter (13,7 below). 

Suppose, for example, that one form of the utility function is 

u = {x + aY{y + bY, 


where only two goods X and Y are considered by the individual. 
Then 

^ = a (a; ■+• o)®-^ (y + bf and ^ = jS (x + o)® (y + hf-\ 

du du a j8 
dx' dy~ x + a' y + h’ 


Another form of the same utility function is 


whence 


u' = a log (x + o) log (y -f 6), 

du' a j du' B 
dx x+a dy y+o 


— ^ , is thus perfectly definite. 

x+a y+b ^ 


Tim ratio of marginal utilities. 
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12.7 Homogeaeous functions. 

When the variables x and y are increased or decreased in a fixed 
proportion from given values, the corresponding increase or decrease 
in the function z=f{x, y) may be in greater, in equal or in less pro- 
portion. In the very special case where z=f{x, y) increases or de- 
creases always in the same proportion as x and y, the function is said 
to be homogeneous of the first degree, or to be linear and homogeneous. 
Such a function has the property that its value is doubled whenever 
the values of the independent variables are simultaneously doubled 
from any position whatever. And a similar result holds for any 
ratio other than that of doubling. Hence : 

Definition : 2 =/ (a;, y) is a linear homogeneous function if 
/(Aa:, Xy) =Xf{x, y) for any point {x, y) and for any value of A what- 
ever. 

To quote particular examples, each of the following function types 
is linear and homogeneous : 

(1) z=ax + by, (2) z—ax^^-^, 

(3) z = Jax^-\-2hxy + by*, (4) 2 =^ +2hxy+by 

cx+ay 

where the coefficients, a, 6, c, , and the index a are constants. 
The fact that 2 changes proportionally for proportional changes in 
X and y can be verified in each case. 

If P is a given point on the surface representing a linear homo- 
geneous function, then any point with co-ordinates proportional to 
those of P also lies on the surface. The points («, y, 2 ), {^x, ^y, | 2 ) 
and {2x, 2y, 2z) all lie on the surface if one of them does. But all 
points of this nature lie on the straight line OP joining the origin to 
the given point P. In fact, the line joining 0 to any point on a linear 
homogeneous surface lies entirely in the surface. The surface is 
completely described by lines passing through the origin and is a 
particular case of what is called a ruled surface. It also follows that 
the tangent plane at P touches the surface, not only at P, but also 
at all points on the line OP. A cone with vertex at the origin is an 
easily visualised example of the type of surface corresponding to a 
linear homogeneous functiozu 
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The sections of a linear homogeneous surface by planes perpen- 
dicular to an axis also reflect its special properties. If P is a point 
(*, y) on the contour by the plane 2=2i, then the point Q {2x, 2y) 
must lie on the contour by the plane z = 2 * 1 . But the points P and Q 
lie on a line through 0 so that 0Q=20P. Hence, any radius 
through O in the plane Oxy cuts the % and 2zi contours in points of 
which the second is twice as far from 0 as the first. The contour 2zj 
is of exactly the same shape as the contour but radially double in 
size. A similar result holds for any pair of contours : 


All contours of the linear homogeneous surface are similar in shape 
and vary in size radially according to the ratios of tlte fixed values 
of 2 defining the contours. \ 

Any one contour is a radial “ projection ” of any other tind the whole 
system of contours can be derived given any one contour. Further, 
the tangents to the various contours at points where they are cut by 
a given radius through 0 must all be parallel. 

Exactly similar results hold of sections of the linear homogeneous 
surface by planes perpendicular to Ox or Oy. The various sections 
of such a system are radial projections of any one section of the 
system and vary in size according to the fixed values of x ov y 
defining the sections. Also, &om the ruled surface property, the 
vertical section of the linear homogeneous surface by a plane through 
0 and a point P on the surface consists of a straight line. 

The linear homogeneous function is the simplest case of a wider 
class of homogeneous functions. More generally, if 


/(Aa;, Xy)=X^f{x, y) 

for any point {x, y) and for any value of A, then the function z =f{x, y) 

}} XI 

is homogeneous of the rth degree. For example, is 

homogeneous of zero degree, z—ax* + 2hxy+hy* is hqpiogeneous of 
the second degree and z—aai^^ is homogeneous of degree (a+^)- 


The diagrammatic properties of a general homogeneous function can 
be illustrated in the quadratic case (r =2). The vertical section of a 


quadratic homogeneous surface by a plane through O and a given 
point on the surface is always a parabola with vertex at 0 and axis 
along Oz, The contours of the surface are radial projections of each 
otibar and vary in size according to the square roata of the values of 2 
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defining them. A dmilar property holds also of the rertioal 
of the surface by planes perpendicular to Ox or Oy. 

The definition of homogeneous functions extends mthout diffi- 
culty to the case of functions of more than two variables. The 
function y=/(ah» * 2 > *3> •••) is homogeneous of the rth degree if 
/(Aa?!, Aajg, Aajj, •..)=A*’/(a;i, x^, x^, ...) 

for any point (i»i, x^, ...) and for any value of A. The case r = 1 

gives the linear homogeneous function, and here the proportional 
change in the values of all the independent variables produces an 
equal proportional change in the value of y. 


12.8 Euler s Theorem and other properties of homogeneous functions. 

If z=f{x, y) is a linear homogeneous function of two variables, 
then the following properties can be shown to hold at any point 
[x, y) whatever : 

(1) The function can be written in either of the forms 




where ^ and ^ are some functions of a single variable. 

dz dz 

(2) The partial derivatives r- and are functions of the ratio of 

xtoy only. 

(3) Euler's Theorem : a; ^ + V = *. 

dx ^ By 

(4) The direct second-order partial derivatives are expressed in 

terms of the cross second-order partial derivative 
d*z_^ y dH d^_ X dh 

dx* X dx dy dy* ydxdy 

The proofs of these results can be set out formally ; 

/(^> Ay) =hf{x, y) for any value of A, 


we have 






is a function of | only. Similarly, for A=- , 
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Finding the partial derivative of z <f) j with respect to « ! 

where denotes the derivative of the single variable functii 

<l> with respect to ^ • Further, 

t-OtiB-fiSi- 


uz dz y 

Hence, both =- and ^ appear as functions of the ratid - only. 
ax ay \x 

which is Euler’s Theorem. Finally, to prove the las'll result, we 
notice that Euler’s Theorem holds for any values of z and y whatever, 

i.e. +y^ is identically equal to z. This identity is maintained 
ax ay 

no matter how z and y are varied and it follows that the partial 
derivatives of one expression are equal to the corresponding partial 
derivatives of the other.* Hence : 


d f dz dz\ dz 
dx \ dz^^ dy) ~ dz ’ 


i.e. 


dz d*z d^z _ dz 
dx^^ dz^ dxdy~ dx' 


I.e. 


9*z y dH 

dz^ xdxdy' 

A similar result is obtained by partial derivation with respect to y. 


* The equation of the derivatives of each side of an identity is a device of 
wide application (see, e.g., 14.8 below). Before applying the device, it is 
essential to establish that the relation used holds identically for all the 
variables with respect to which the derivation is carried out. A relation 
holding only for certain values of the variables cannot be treated in this way. 
Two examples make this clear. For all values of x, we have 

(1 + »)*= 1 + 2ar + «*. 

Henoe ^(l+aj)*=^(l^ 2a? + a;*) = 2(l + *). 

But ** + 2 = 3» 

holds only for the particular values xs 1 and x=. 2. Hence 

as can be verified at x— 1 or x— 2. 
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The truth of Euler’s Theorem is also clear in diagrammatio terms. 
The tangent plane (12.4 above) at the point (ajj, on the surface 
z=f{x, y) has equation 

It passes through the origin ifa;=t/ = 2=0 satisfies the equation, 


i.e. if 


ldz\ ( 


9z\ 


Vi- 


Euler’s Theorem asserts that this condition is satisfied at all points 
on a linear homogeneous surface. The tangent plane thus passes 
through the origin at all points, a fact which agrees with the ruled 
surface property of linear homogeneous surfaces. 

The four properties generalise to the case of a function z=f(x, y) 
which is homogeneous of degree r : 


(1) 


(2) ^ and ^ are homogeneous of degree (r - 1). 
dz dz 


-rz. 


... .dH . dH 


d^z 


1 ) 2 . 


The first of these extended results is established, exactly as before, 
by using the definition of a homogeneous function. The second and 
third results then follow by derivation. The fourth result is obtained 
from the third result, which is identically true for all values of x and 
y, by finding the separate partial derivatives : 


dx 


( dz dz\ 


i.e. 


9*2 


dz 

dx 


^ 

* dx^ dxdy 


= (r-l) 


9*2 




Tx' 

dz 

dy' 


SimUarly -ax8j, ' ’V 

Multiplying by x and y respectively and adding, 

9*2 .9*2 . / 9z dz\ 




^ .. I dz dz\ , 


1 ) 2 . 
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Fmally, the properties hold, in modified Mul extended forms, for 
homogeneous fonotions of more than two variables. It is not 
necessary to set out the properties in the completely general case 
here ; the nature of the extensions is sufficiently obvious.* 

12.9 The linear homogeneous production function. 

The case where the production function of a good X with respect 
to variable factors Ai, A^, A^, ... A^ is linear and homogeneous is 
one of particular interest. From the definition and results (1) and (2) 
of 12.8 above, the case is characterised by the fact ihat a propor- 
tional increase in all factors leads to a proportional increase iii 
product and leaves the average and marginal product of each factor 
unaltered. We have, in fact, the case of “ constant retipms to scale ” 
where only the relative amounts of the factors used is ifi^portant and 
not the actual scale of production. For example, if wheat is produced 
with land and labour under constant returns to scale, then the wheat 
product is (e.g.) doubled when twice the number of men are employed 
on twice the area of land. Further, the product of wheat per man 
or per acre depends only on the number of men employed per acre, 
as does the marginal product of wheat per man or acre. 

In the case of two factors A and B and constant returns to ,scale, 
the production surface is subject to restrictions additional to the 
normal ones already indicated (11.8 above). The surface is ruled by 
straight lines through the origin and any section through Ox consists 
of a straight line. The constant product curves in the plane Oab are 
now radial projections of each other and vary in size according to 
the constant products which define them. In particular, any radius 
through 0 cuts the curves in points where the tangents are parallel. 
So, in the normal case of Fig. 78, the curves OA and OB, marking 
the points with tangents parallel to an axis, reduce to straight lines. 
The sections of the production surface by planes perpendicular to 
(e.g.) Ob are also radial projections of each other and, in the normal 
case of Fig. 79, the maximum points'all lie on a straight line through 
0, i.e. as the amount used of the factor B increases, the maximum 
product obtainable by varying A increases in proportion. Further, 
there is one line through 0 which touches all sections, i.e. the 


* See Examples XII, 24*6, and 18.6 bdow. 
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0iaxiinifled value of the average product of A is the same no matter 
^hat fixed amount of H is used. 

Euler’s Theorem states that, for any combination of factors, 


dx . 
«= a ^+6 
da 


dx 


and this can be illustrated diagrammatically (Fig. 84). P is the point 
on the production surface for the combination (a, 6) of factors and 
the tangent -PQ to the section perpendicular to 06 is drawn. Then 


dx 

da 


^gradient of PQ 


RP RP 


So 


QR 

dx 


, dx 
do da 


MP-RP^MR. 


RP. 



The total product MP is divided, MR =6 ^ and RP=a 


At the 
dx 


point A on the section where total product is a maximum, :^=0 
- da 

and so ^ = At such a point, the average product of P is a 


Jnaximum on the other section perpendicular to Oa. Similarly, at 
the point B on the section where the average product of A is a 
33C 30 3oo 

maximum, — = - and so =0, i.e. the total product is a maximum 

v€L (t UO 

on the other section perpendicular to Oa. There is a correspondence 
Imtween the mazunised total product for variation of one factor and 
the maximised average product for variation of the other factor. 
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The following are simple examples of linear homogeneoua pro. 
duction functions corresponding to constant returns to scale : 

(l)a;=.i4a“6^-“; (2) a;= ; {Z)x=j2Hab- Aa'^ 

(H* > AB in the tw’O latter cases.) In each case, it is easily verified 

that the average products and and the marginal products 

and are functions of ^ only, i.e. depend only on the ratio of 

the factors used. Case (1) corresponds to the simpler case of normal 
production and oases (2) and (3) to the full normal c^e illustrated 
by Figs. 78 and 79. 




EXAMPLES XII 
Partial derivatives 

1, Find the first and second-order partial derivatives of each of the 

1 3/ 

functions rt* + 1 /* - Zxy ; and log . Verify Young’s Theorem 

vrc* -f y* * + 2/ 

that the order of partial derivation is immaterial in each case. 

£• Evaluate the partial elasticities of and 

0£+feiSH^_ 
a,® + + c, 

4. By logarithnuc derivation, evaluate the partial derivatives of 

(a! + y)(a! + 2y) 

(x-y){x-2y) 

and show that ^ {(» + y)'^tl^'>} =^{{.x + y)"e“^»} = (® + y + n) (* + y)"-*e®+». 

OX cy 


8. Obtain the partial derivatives of 


5e Show that 
and that 




-{(a? + y)e®+*'} = (a? + y + 


dx^dy^-r^ 

- y)e*^’'} = {x-y + 2r- n)e»+». 


X 


6. Show that z= and its partial derivatives of all orders become 

a; — y 

infinite at any point where a;=y. 

7e If z=^f{u) where ti is a function o^ and y, show that 
.0s dj5 _ ,,, dz dz .j, / \ ^ n 


y 


Verify in the case where f(u) = log u. 

8« If « = ^ (ti) + 0 (v), where ^ (w) is a single- valued function of w = a? + oy and 

^(e) is a single-valued function of v = a? - ay, show that — =« a* ^ • Verify 
whw and 0(e) ^ 




% 
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9 Evalo&te Ube &c6t aad aeoond-order partial derivatives of 

u={x* + 2a!y-y*)d‘ 

jjnd verify that the order of partial derivation is immaterial. 

10. Show that the surface *= s/s^ (» and y positive) rises and is concave 
from below in each of the fundamental directions. 

11. If and ^t a point (*, y), show that z increases whenever x 

increases and y decreases from the point {x, y). 

12. Find the equation of the plane passing through the points with co- 
ordinates (2, 1, 0), ( - 1, 0, 4), and (1, 2, 1) referred to rectangular axes. 
Where does the plane out the axes? 

13. If A is a parameter, show that the equation x + y + Xz=l represents a 
system of planes intersecting in a given line in the co-ordinate plane Oxy, 

14. Show that the tangent plane at the point (x^, y,, z^) on the surface 
t = has equation zy^ 4- yx^ - 2zzi = 0. 

15. Find the equation of the tangent plane at the point (2, - 1, 2) on the 

X 

surface 2 = Where does it cut the axes? Deduce that z decreases 

whenever x and y increase from the values « = 2 and y = - 1. 


Homogeneous functions 


16. Graph the contours of the surface z = •^xy given by 2 = 2 and 2 = 4 and 
show that the latter is radially double the size of the former. 


17. Show that the contours of the surface 2 = 
circles which are radial projections of each other. 


x + y 


form a system of 


18. Show that the following are linear homogeneous functions ; 


z^Hx^; z = s/a?* + y * ; 2 = 




Express each in the form z — Xff»\^ 
Theorem in each case. 


OZ 0Z 

Obtain — and — and so verify Euler’s 
dx dy 


19. Verify property (4) of 12.8 in the case of z= n/^. 

20. Show that z — (a^x 6iy)» (o^ - 4 - and z = a^x^tyi-tn + are 

linear and homogeneous and verify Euler’s Theorem in each case. 

21. For each of the quadratic homogeneous functions z=:x* - xy + 2y* and 

* that the partial derivatives are linear and homogeneous and 

verify that x~-^ y^ — 2z. 

OX oy 

22. For the homogeneous function z=axflyP, show that 

+ = U + and «»^,-t-2ry^ + y*~ = (« + ^)(« + ^-l)*. 
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*'2t*+ay Ty* ’ 

24. If y=/(a?i. »#» *.» - “ bomogeneom of degree r, show that 

where ^ is some flmotion of (n - 1) variables. Deduce that the partial deriva. 
tives are homogeneous of degree (r- 1) and that 


r r -C* -r p a?* *r r « 

* 0»j * dXj * 0®, 


.+®„ 


0 ®- 


ry- 


that 


26. If y is a linear homogeneous function of z^, z^, ... z„, 

_^4. 4.^ . 

0®J* ®J V. * 0®10®, •0«J0®, “ 0®J0®„ 

and similar expressions for the other direct partial derivatives. 

26. Show that the relation between the second-order partial derivatives of 
a function of n variables, homogeneous of degree r, is 


Economic applicaiiona of partial derivatives and homogeneous functions 

27. If the demand laws for two goods are given by (4) of 11,7, show that 
the “ direct ” price elasticities of demand are independent of the prices 
while the “ cross ” price elasticities are determined in sign by the constants 
Oj, and respectively. 


28. The employment of 100a men-hours on b acres of land gives 
z=2(12ab - 5a* -4b*) bushels of wheat. Graph tihe average and marginal 
product curves for labour when 10 acres are cultivated. Compare with the 
product curve of Fig. 80. 


29. Draw the average and marginal product curves for labour employed 

40 

on (o) 10 acres and (6) 100 acres when *=^-q^(12o6 - 6o*- 46*) is the 

wheat product for 100a men-hours on 6 acres. Verify that the maxima 
average product is the same in the two cases, ten times as much labour being 
required in the second case as compared with the first. 


For the linear homogeneous production function 


2Hab-Aa*-Bh* 
Ca + Db ’ 


show that the average and marginal products of the factors depend only on 
tile ratio of the factors and verify that the product is always o times the 
marginal product of A plus b times the margii^ product of B. 


»81. The production function z= •>/2Hab - ilo* ~ Bb* is linear and homo- 
geneoiui ; show that the maximum value of the average product of is * 

V jyt >4 ji 

independent of the fixed amount of B used. 
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j The produotiooftettotidto is «* -4(1^ where «+j8<l. Show lliat Idieto 
r^n decreasing returns to scale and deduce idiat Ihe total product is greats 
^ a times the marginal jawduot of A plus 6 times the marginal product of B. 

If o empdoyed in planting 6 acres with timber, the amount of 

tiiSer cut after t years is «a/(a, 6, <). What meanings can be attached to 

and If x^Aafbi^^, where a and j3 are fixed positive fiactions, 

ghow that there are constant returns to land and labour after a fixed tim^ / 
and that, for given employments of land and labour, the timber vr^Z 
increases, but m a decreasmg proportion, as time goes on. 


34. Find the ratio of the marginal utiUties for two goods when the utility 
function is «= oa; + 6y + e^. Verify that the same result is obtained when 
the utility function is written «' = log(o» + + cn/^). 



Y^v ? ?• T f {ymction for goods 

J, F, z, aad if U^F{u) js the index-fimction of utility, show that 


9*f7 0*16 


<«©■ 


and simlarty for the other second-order partial derivatives. Deduce that the 
81 ^ of each of th^e derivatives varies, in general, with the choice of the 
arbitrary function F. Illustrate with the results of the previous example. 



CHAPTER Xm 

DIFFERENTIALS AND DIFFERENTIATION 


13.1 The variation of a function of two variables. z 
Thebe is only one way in which the value of a function of a single 
variable can change, i.e. by changing the value of the independent 
variable. The variation of the function is then adequarely described 
by means of the derivative. The rate of change of y=jix) from any 
point X is measured by /'(a;) and Ay=f'(x)Ax is the approximate 
increment in y for an arbitrary small increment Ax in x. 

The expression of the variation of a function of two variables is 
much less simple. The value of 2 =/ (a;, y) changes when x changes 

(y remaining constant) at a rate measured by ^ . Hence, if 

OX 

denotes the increment in z due to an arbitrary small inorement h 
in the variable x from a point (x, y), then 

J« 2 =“Ja; approximately. 

OX 


In the same way, if A^z denotes the increment in z due to an 
arbitrary small increment Ay in the variable y from the point (x, y), 
then 


A^=^Ay approximately. 

dy 


But these are only two special ways in which the value of the function 
can change and there remains the important problem of expressing 
the variation of the function whenjthe independent variables vary 
together in any way whatever. A single partial derivative is not 
sufficient here and an addition to our mathematical equipment is 
needed. 

It is assumed that the function zs:f{x, y) posset continuous 
partial derivatives at the point (x, y). If h and h denote arbitrary 
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incremaats in the variables x and y from the point («, y), the ooixe- 
spending increment in the value of the function is 

Az=f(x+h, y+k) -f(x, y) 

fix + h,y + k) -fix,y + A;) ^ , /(ar, y + 1:) -/(», y ) , 

^ IC. 

But, from the definition of a partial derivative, 


S'* 


as 

since the partial derivative is continuous. It follows that 

f {x + k, y — y) where €->-0 as h and 

Again, 


i.e. 


f(x, y + k)-f{x, y) ^ d 
k dy 

f{x,y + k)-f{z,y) d 


f{x, y) as k-yO, 


= ^/(a;, y) +i}, where 7]->0 as k-^0. 


Hence, writing the partial derivatives in an alternative notation, 

dz= + « ^i-od rj-¥-0 as h and 

The expressions e and rj must be small when both h and k are small. 
So, changing the notation for the increments in x and y, we have : 

The increment in the function z=f{z, y) corresponding to arbitrary 
small increments Ax and Ay in x and y is approximately 

Ja: + ^ Jy. 
dx ay 

This is a result of the first importance. The increment in * when 
* varies alone is represented approximately by s-iid the 

increment when y varies alone approximately by I* ^ 

established that the increment in z when x and y vary together is ex- 
pressed approximately by the sitw of the two increments in the simple 
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direotions. The two partial deiiyativeB can be used, therofore, to 
describe the general variation of a function of two variables. But 
it is clearly convenient to have a precise symbolism for this generjJ 
variation and a technique for operating upon the symbols. The 
concept of a differential ” and the process of “ differentiation ” are 
introduced to serve just this purpose. 

Our fundamental result can be written in a variant form as 
f{a + h, 6 + 1:) =/ (a, 6) + hfg{a, b) + kf^\u, b) 
approximately when h and k are small. Hence if ® =a and t/=6 are 
inserted in /(*, y) instead of the correct values a:=a+A and ^=6+4, 
then the error in the value of the function is approxin^ately 

6/,' (a, 6) + l!/,'(a, 6). 

Again, putting x=a + h, y=b + k,we have 

/(a?, y) =/(«. b) + {x- a) //(a, 6) + (y - 6) //(^, 6) 
approximately when (a? — a) and (y — 6) are small. This result 
enables us to replace /(a;, y) by an approximate linear expression in 
X and y for small ranges of values about the values x—a, y=b 
(cf. 6.4 above). 


13.2 The differential of a function of two variables. 

The increment in the value of a function z—f{x, y) for smal] 
increments Ja; and Jy in the independent variables can be reduced 

dz Sz 

to two parts, a precise expression, ^ Ax + ^Ay, which is of the samt 

order of smallness as the increments Ax and Ay themselves, and ar 
expression, eAx+rjAy, depending on values e and rj which are smal 
when Ax amd Ay are small. The second expression is thus of th( 
order of the squares of Ax and Ay. The precise and first-order par 
of Az is termed the differential of the function z =f {x, y ) : 


Deitnitioii : The differential of a function z=f{x, y) with con 
tinuous partial derivatives at a point {x, y) is 

dz dz . 

where Ax and Ay denote arbitrary increments in the independen 
variables firom the point (x, y). 

For convenience, we now denote tibe arbitrary increment Ax b; 
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and call it tlie diffeieatial of the independent variable x. Simi* 
larly. is written dy and called the differential of y. The differ- 
ential of the dependent variable z is then defined in terms of the 
independent differentials by the formula 


, dz . dz . 

It must always be remembered, in using this formula, that dx and dy 
are no more than arbitrary increments in the independent variables. 
An alternative notation for the differential of z=/(a:, y) is 

dfix, J/) =/*'(«, y)dx+f^'{x, y)dy=f^dx+f^dy. 

The interpretation of the differential of a function follows from 

dz dz 

the definition. The statement that implies that 

the increment in the value of z=f{x. y) is approximately 

. dz . dz . 

^z=:^/lx + — Ay 
dx dy 

when small increments Ax and Ay are allotted to x and y. The differ- 
ential dz replaces the increment Az in much the same way that the 
derivative replaces the average rate of change. So z=f{x, y) tends 
to increase (or to decrease) whenever x and y are varied by small 
amounts so that the corresponding differential dz is positive (or 
negative). 

dz dz 

The expr^ion dz=^dx + ^dy is often called the “complete” 

OX oy 

differential of the function z^f{x, y) and from it can be derived two 
partial differentials. When x is varied by an amount dx wliile y is 
held constant, the differential becomes 


dz = 


dz 

dx 


dx 


and the partial derivative ^ is thus the ratio of the differential dz 
{y held ‘constant) to the differential dx. Similarly, the partial 

derivative ^ is the ratio of the differential dz (x held constant) to 
dy 

I the differential dy. A partial derivative can be regarded as the ratio 
[ of two differentials. 

It can be noticed that the definition of a differential applies 
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autoiQfttically to th© case of a function of one variable. If y 
has a continuous derivative /'(x), then the differential of y is 

dy=f'(x)dx 

for an arbitrary increment dx in x* This implies simply that 
Ay—f'{x)Ax approximately 

when the arbitrary increment Ax is small. It follows that the 
derivative f'{x) is the ratio of the differential dy to the differential dx 

The notation ^ is now very useful since it can be regarded either as 

a derivative or as a ratio of differentials. The differ^tial notation, 
however, adds nothing to the derivative notation in the case of a 
function of one variable. It is only when at least two independent 
variables are involved that the differential notation becpmes essential 
in the description of variation. 

13.3 The technique of differentiation. 

The process of obtaining the differential of a function is caUed 
differentiation. The most obvious method of differentiating z =/(*, y) 
is to evaluate the partial derivatives and to substitute in the fnnda- 


But other methods are often 


mental formula dz—^dx + ^dy. 

dx dy . 

more convenient. It can be shown quite easily that the rules obeyed 
by differentials are exactly similar to those obeyed by derivatives. 
If % and V are two functions of x and y, then 

d{u±v)=d'u,±dv', d{v,v)=udv-\-vdu-, 

Further, if z =/(u) where « is a function of x and y, then 

dz=f'{u)du. 

So d(u”)=nu" "^du; d(e“)=e“du; (i(logtt): 

As examples of the method of proof, we have 


u 


d d 

d luv) = (uv) da; + r- (uv) dy 

ox oy 


I dv dv\ - / 


- , du 

da:+ + 

oy dy 


du j du 
— dx+-^ 
dx dy 


:)* 

djA siudv+vdu. 


♦Tbe derivative /'(») is sometimes called the “differential coefficient**; ^ 
e coefficient of the differential dx in the differential of the ftmction 
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Again, if 

Sz .du , dz ^du 
-=r(u)^ and ^-nuy 


m 


dy 


dy 


. dz , dz 

and d 2 = — da; + 


dx 


dy 




A good practical method of differentiation is to split up the given 
function into groupings of functions u, v, w each of which in- 

volves only one of the variables x and y. The differential of the 
function is expressed in terms of the differentials of u,v,w, ... by 
the above rules. The latter differentials are then given by ordinary 
single-variable derivatives, e.g. the standard forms 

(] or 

d{af*)=nx^^~'^dx) d(e*) = e*da;; d(loga;) = - 


X 


and similar results in the variable y. Finally, it is to be noticed that 
the result d(logw) = — provides a method of logarithmic differen- 


u 


tiation. For example, if tt, v and w are fimctions of x and y and if 

VA) 

2 = — , then on taking the logarithm 


w 


and 


log 3 =log tt -I- log V - log W 
dz__du dv dw 

z ~~ u V w ' 


The practical technique of differentiation is illustrated by the 
following examples. Each result can be checked by using the 
I partial derivatives already obtained (12.2 above). 


Ex. 1. 

I Here 


Ex. 2. 
1 Here 


z=^x^ + 2xy -y^. 
dz—d{3^) +2d{xy) -d(y®) 

’=‘2xdx + 2{xdy +ydx) -2ydy 
^2(x-^y)dx + 2(x-y)dy. 

z= • 

x~y + l 

dz = (^ -y + -x^d(x-y + l ) 

{x-y + lf 

{x-y + l)2xdx-x^{dx-dy) 

" {z-y + 1)* 

x{x - 2y +2) dx + dy 
"" (x-y + 1)* 
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Ex. 3. 
So 

aad 


Ex. 4. 


a-log(a!*+y>). 
a»logtt where ««a!*+y*, 
j du d(si^+y^) f,xdx+ydy 
‘““it" **+y* ir*+y* * 

x-y 


So loga=21og® + Jlog(x+i/)-Jlog(a!-y), 

dz_^dx ^l d(x+y) l d{x-y ) 
z " X 2 x+y 2 x-y 
_ 4 (x* - y*) (ix + * (® - y) (dx +dy)-x(x+ y) (jix - dy) 
2x(x»-y*) 


(2x® -xy- 2y®)dx + x®dy 
x{x»-y*) 


i.e. dx>- {(2x®-x^-2^)<ix+x*dy}. 

V(x+y)(x-y)» 


13.4 Differaitiation of functions of functions. 

dz 

The dififerential dz=^dx + ^ dw is defined for a function of two 
dx dy 

independent variables, dx and dy being then arbitrary increments. 
But exactly the same formula can be shown to give the differential 
of a function in which the variables x and y are not independent 
but dependent on some other set of variables. In this case, dx and dy 
are no longer arbitrary increments ; they are proper differentials 
depending on the arbitrary increments in the actual independent 
variables defining x and y. The proof of this extension of the 
differential formula is too involved to be given here.* It can be 
assumed to hold at least for ordinary continuous functions. Hence, 

The differential of the function z=f{x, y) is given by 

dz—^dx+—dy 
dx ^dy ^ 

whether the variables x and y are independent or not. 

The extended formula is of importance in the evaluation of the 
differmitials, and hence of the derivatives, of various types of 
{auctions of functions. The simplest case of a function of a function 

* See, for example, Phillips, A Course of Analysis (1930), pp. 229*31. 
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has alieady been considered. If «=/(m) where u is a function of 
% and y, then we have seen that 

dz=f'{u)du 


and 


dz du 


A i*// 

and ^ =f (u) . 

By ^ ^ ^dy 


yfje can now pass to the two most useful cases of more complicated 
functions of functions. 

In the first case, s is a given function of two variables x and y 
which are themselves given functions of a single independent 

dz 

variable t. Hence, s is a function of t and the derivative -3- is 

at 

dz dz 

required. Write z=f{x, y) with partial derivatives ^ and =- 

dx 

Further, write x = <l>{t) with derivative = and y = t/>it) with 
j at 

derivative ( 0 * Then 

dz=^dx + ^ dy, 
dx dy ^ 


where 

So 

i.e. 


dx = <f>'{t)dt and dy=tlf'{t)dt. 
dz 
dy 
dz 


dz-- 




dz dz 1 1 


The ratio of the differentials dz : dt is to be interpreted at once as the 
derivative of z as a function of t. With a small notational change, 
the derivative can be written 

dz_dzdx dzdy 
dt~dxdt ^dydt * 

|This result is a very simple one and, in practice, all we need do is 

dz dz 

write the fundamental formula dz=-^dx + ^dy, divide through 

OX oy 

hy the differential dt and interpret the ratios of differentials as 
ivatives according to the definition of the problem. As a par- 
pcular case, if «=/(«, y), where y is a given function of x, then 

dz_^ ^dy 

dx‘~ dx^ dydx' 
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In the second case, z is a given function of two variables x and y 
which are themselves functions of two independent variables u and v. 
It is required to find the partial derivatives of z considered as a 
function of u and v. Write z =f{x, y) where x = <f>{u, v) and y ^ (it, v), 
all functions having known partial derivatives. 


Then 


where 




- dx j dx , 

da; = — d‘it + — dt; 

du ov 


and dy=^du+^dv. 
du dv 


So 


_(dzdx dz 
^ ~ \9a; du dy du 


^y\ j (dzdx dzdy^i. 


The partial derivative of z with respect to it is the ratio of the differ- 
entials dz and du when v is kept constant, i.e. it is the\first bracket in 
the above expression for dz. The partial derivative of,z with respect 
to V is obtained, in the same way, as the second bracket in the ex- 
pression for dz. Hence, 


dz _ dz dx dz dy 
du~dxdu dydu 


- dz _dz dx dz dy 
dv ~dxdv^ dy dv 


These results are again very simple. In practice, we divide the 

dz dz ' 

formula dz=^dx + —-dy through by either du or dv and interpret : 

OX dy 

the resulting difierential ratios as partial derivatives. 

The basic form of the differential formula is thus capable of j 
dealing with various types of functions of functions ; it is merely 
a matter of making the interpretation appropriate to the case under 
consideration. This is a striking illustration of the flexibility of the 
differential notation. Our results are still limited, however, to the 
case of single-valued functions and it remains to extend the appli- 
cation of differentials in the construction of a theory of multi-valued 
and implicit functions. 


13.5 Differentiation of implicit functions. 

Two variables x and y are related by a given implicit relation 
f{x, y)=0. In general, we now have y as a multi-valued function 
of X and a; as a multi-valued function of y. The simplest method ® 
dealing with such a relation is to intaroduce a third variable z wbioi' 
takes its value fcomf^x, y) for any values of x and y whatever. I 
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single-valued function 2=/(a;, y) haa the given implicit function as 
its zero contour by 2=0, i.e. the given implicit function can be 
studied by relating those values of x and y which make z equal to 
zero in the explicit function z=f{x, y). 

As a: and y vary in any way. independently or not, the variation 
of z=/(«» y) is given by the complete differential 

dz=f^dx+f^dy 

where /* and /, are the partial derivatives of f{x, y). If (x, y) are 
values making z = 0 and if dx and dy are variations from these values 
keeping z=0, then dz=0 and 

fxdx+f^dy=zO 

is the relation between the differential increments satisfying the 
given implicit function / {x, y) = 0. Hence, 


dM /, 


and 


JjE 

d'V fx 


, Starting from a given point (a:, y) satisfying the relation /(a:, y) =0 
and remaining on one branch of y as a function of x, let Jy be the 
increment in y corresponding to a given increment Ax in x. Then, 
by the definition of differentials, the ratio dy : dx written above is 
the approximate and limiting value of the ratio Ay : Ax when Ax 
is small. Hence, the ratio dy i dx can be interpreted as the derivative 
of 1/ as a function of x given by f (x, y) = 0, taking only one branch of 
this function through {x, y). In this way, the notion of a derivative 
extended to apply to multi-valued, as well as to single-valued, 
mctions. The ratio dx : dy is interpreted, in the same way, as the 
derivative of a; as a function of y given by the same implicit function. 
Hence, 


The implicit function f{x, y)=0 gives y as a function of x with 
erivative at the point (a;, y), and it gives » as a function 

y with derivative at the point {x, y). 

he two functions are inverse to each other and it is seen that one 
jterivative is the reciprocal of the other. 

One point must now be stressed most strongly. The derivatives 

4# j ^ 

^**^g uxpressed in terms of the partial derivatives of 
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y) ssO, are themselves functioM of both z and y. The derivativeg 
differ, thmefore, from th(»e of smgle-yalued functions and the reason 
for tins is not difficult to see. If y is a single-valued function of z 
then it is sufficient to fix a value of z, the corresponding value of j 

and of the derivative ^ being uniquely determined. The derivation 

of a single- valued function of z depends only on z. But, if ^ is a 
multi-valued function of z, it is not sufficient to fix a value of x since 
this still leaves several equally possible values of y at choice. The 

dy 

branch of the function, and hence the derivative ^ , can only be 

determined when the starting-point is specified aslregards both x 
and y. The derivative of a multi-valued function is 
dependent on both z and y. 

These remarks can be illustrated by the simple relation 

a;»+y*=16. 

Hero f{z,y)=z^ + y^-16 and /,=2x, /,=2y. 


So 


at the point (x, j/). 


The values (x, y) must, of course, satisfy the given relation. In 
case, y is a double-valued function of x and it is possible to separate 
the two branches : 

y=^/l6-x• and y= -JlQ-z*. 

On the positive branch, we have the single-valued function 

y= +JlQ-z^, 

which has derivative, at any value of x, given by 

dy _ z _ ® 

~n/IF“x»~ ~y‘ 


On the negative branch, y= >/16-x® with derivative 

X _ X 

d^' 


Jier- 


z* 


For a given value of x, therefore, thm:e are two different 
~ , one for each branch of the function. But both values are includff 
in the genoral result ^ “ I implicit form of the ftmction 
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of the derivative expression has thus great advantages even when 

the branches of the function can be separated. 

Xbe derivative of an implicit function given by a relation /(a;, y) = 0 

• evaluated at once from the partial derivatives of the expression 

Hx y)’ ^ practice, however, it is often better to differentiate 

tiJ ,/^=0 as it stands according to the method indicated in the 
f{x, yi 

following examples. 

Ex. 1 . Th® relation ®*+y®-2a:+4yH-l=0 gives y as a double-valued 
function of *. From 

/(». y)-x*+y®-2a:+4y + l, 

™b»ve Mid /.-2(!(+2). 

dy_ x-l 

So dx y +2 

Alternatively, differentiating the relation as it stands, 

U. ^-24-2.4|-0, 

Ex. 2. The relation x* -i- y* - 3xy =0 gives y as a triple-valued function 
of I. From /(x, y) =x» + y» - 3*y, we have 

/,=3x*-3y and /,=3y*-3x. 

% x*-y 

dx~ y*-x 

Alternatively ~ ^dx^^^ 

3*>+v|-3(!'+»D=*- 

rhich gives the same value of the derivative. 

The second derivative of an implicit function is deffned and 
)btained from the first derivative. If/(x, y) =0 gives y as a function 

jf X, then from ^ obtain 

dx jf 


M.a* 
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But ^ ^ (is\— {fnilZljIff" 

dz \fj /,* dy V./ “■ 

Substituting these expressions and the value of ^ , we have 

ax 


/»»/« > _ /»»/» ~/>y /» ^ 


I /, 


/y» 


/J 


~ ^8 (/««/** ^fxvfmfy’^fnvf**)' 

The second derivative thus involves the first and second-order 
partial derivatives of f{z, y) and is a function of and y. For 

example, the relation a:®+y®=16 gives 


d^y 

dx^ 


4« 


■4« 


d /z\ _ 1 

dx \y) ~ t/* 

y® r da;/ y^V^yJ y® ' 

In diagrammatic terms, the implicit function /(a:, y)=0 is repre- 
sented by a curve in the plane Oxy. In general, one branch of the 
curve passes through a point (ar, y) satisfying the relation and there 
is a definite tangent to the branch at the point. The tangent gradient, 
referred to Ox, is then given by the value of the derivative 

t=-f. 

Further, the curvature of the branch at the point is indicated by the 
value of ^ at (x, y). Our previous discussion of the applications of 


derivatives now extends at once to the case where we have a 
curve with an implicit and multi-valued equation. It must be 
remembered, however, that the results refer only to a single branch 
of the curve, the branch passing through a specified point (x, y). 

The equation of the tangent at a point (x^, yj) on the curve 
f{x,y)=0 is readily obtainable. The tangent is the line passing 
through the point (Xj, y^) with gradient to Ox given by the value of 

^ at this point. The tangmit equation is thus 
i.e. Ui«!~Xj)+U{y-yt)=0, 
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here and /„ axe the values of the partial derivatives of /(*, y) 

■ the point (a^, yi). This is a generalised form of the tangent 
luation previously obtained (6.6 above). 

For example, in the case of the circle with equation 

x* + y^-2x + 4:y + 1 = 0, 

ehave /^ = 2(a^-l) and /„, = 2(yi + 2). 

he tangent at (Xj, y^) on the circle has equation 
(Xi - 1) (X - Xi) + (t/i + 2) (y - 2 / 1 ) =0, 
e. (ai “ 1)« + (2/1 + 2)y =Xi* + y^^ - x^ + 2yi. 

ince the point (xi, y^) lies on the circle, we have 

- 2«i + 4yi + 1 =0, 

e. a^*+yi*-Xi + 2i/i=Xi-2i/i-l. 

’he equation of the tangent is thus 

(Xj - l)x + (yi + 2)y =Xi - 2yi - 1. 

3.6 The differential of a function of more than two variables. 

The definition of a differential extends at once to the case of a 

unction of more than two variables. The variation of u =/ (x, y, z) 

s the independent variables vary is given by the differential 

, du , du j du y 

tttt = :;;r- »» + -x- ^ d*' 
dx dy ^ dz 

rhis implies that, if Ax, Ay and Az are arbitrary small increments 
n the independent variables, then the increment in is approxi- 
nately 

. du . du . hi . 

Au=-^Ax+-^Ay+-^Az. 
ox Oy Oz 

rhe complete differential is again the sum of the separate (approxi- 
mate) variations due to changes in x only, in y only and in z only. 
Fhe differential formula again extends to the case where x, y and z 
ire no longer independent variables and it can be used to give the 
lerivatives of functions of functions of various tjrpes. 

The variation of variables x, y and z connected implicitly by some 
telation/(x, y, z)=0 must satisfy 

/*dx -i-/,d!y +f,dz = 0, 

where/,, /, and/, are the partial derivatives of /(x, y, z). Regarding 
* ae a multi-valued function of x and y defined by this relation, we 



i.e. 


Similarly 


$40 hathkuatical AKALYsm KfR mmomsTB 

9z 

obtain the partial derivative ^ 08 the value of the ratio dz ; ek 

y constant. Putting dy=0 in the above equation, we have 

/gdx+f,dz=0, 

— =(— ) 

dx \dx/ y oonstant f* 

— ={—\ =-(l. 

dy \dy ) ^ constant f» 

In diagrammatic terms, a three-dimensional surface with equation 
in implicit form f{x, y, z)=0 has gradients (referred| to Oxy) in the 
two fundamental directions given by the above ratios of partial 
derivatives. The tangent plane at (x^, y^, z,) thus hak equation 

»-^=[-^)ix-^) + [-^^){y-yi) (see 12.5) 

i-e. (x - Xj) +/„, {y - y^) -i-/„ (z - %) = 0. 

More generally, for a function y—fix^y arj, ... *„) of n independent 
variables, we define 

The complete differential contains as many additive terms as there 
are independent variables. The interpretation and application of 
this formula are exactly similar to those already discussed m the 
ampler cases above. 

13.7 The substitution of factors in production. 

The production function x=f{a, b) for two variable factors of 
production gives a system of constant product curves 

/(o, 6) = constant. 

In the normal case, one curve of the system passes through each 
point (a, b) of the positive part of the plane Oab and is downward 
sloping and convex to the origin (at least over a certain area of 
the plane). Differentiating and~denoting marginal products by 
, dx ji , dx 
^•~da 

/«da+/jd6s=0 

is the (approximate) relation between increments da and db in i'be 
factors along the constant product curve through (a, b). ^ 
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relation hold® for any poiat (a, 6) we care to select. Hence, the 
t^gent gradient of the constant product curve through (a, b) is 

da /ft 

when referred to the axis Oa. In the normal case and over the 
relevant area of Oob, this gradient is negative and its numerical 
value is termed the margimd rate of substitution of the factor B for 
the factor A in the production of the good X : 

da-f,' 

The value of r depends on the combination of the factors considered, 
i.e. is a function of both a and 6. It represents the additional amount 
of the factor B, from the given combination of factors, necessary to 
maintain product unchanged when a small unit reduction is made 
in the use of the factor A. 

Since the constant product curves are convex to the origin in the 
normal case, the value of r must increase as b increases (and a 
decreases) along the constant product curve. The convexity con- 
dition is thus the expression of the principle of increasing marginal 
rate of substitution, of the assumption that it becomes increasingly 
more difficult to substitute B for A as the substitution proceeds. 
The interesting point now is to determine how fast r increases, i.e. to 
measiue the “ elasticity ” of substitution. For any change from 


{a, b) along the constant product curve, d represents the in- 
crease (or decrease) in the use of £ as compared with that of A and 
dr=d the corresponding increase (or decrease) in the marginal 


rate of substitution. The ratio of these differentials, expressed in 
proportional terms to make them independent of units of measure- 
ment, is defined as the elasticity of substitution between the factors 
at the combination of factors considered. Hence, 


DEvminoN : The elasticity of substitution between A and B is 


- 


<r=* 



r 

vhere the differentials correspond to a variation along the constant 
product curve through (aj b). 
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In diagrammatic terms, a appears as tihe ratio of the relative 
increase in the gradient of OP to the relative increase in the tangent 
gradient of the constant product curve at P as the point P moves 
along a constant product curve in the plane Oah. 

The value of <r can be written in terms of the partial derivatives 
of r or of the production function itself. We have 


But db -. 


Hence, 




A 

A 

b 

Ka 


adb-bda . , dr . dr ,, 

- and dr~-;r-da + -!:rdb. 

da do 


at o® 
da = -r da, and so 

ar + 6 


a^ 


da and dr 


-k 


dr V.. V , 
faT-r- da. 
do da} 


r ar + b 
ab dr dr 
^db~^ 


Evaluating ^ = ^ ^ terms of the first and 

second-order partial derivatives of /(a, 6), it is found that 

obT 


where T=- (/««/»* - +Ab/«*). 

From this last result, it appears that, although a has been defined 
for the substitution of B for A, the same value is obtained when 
the substitution is of .4 for B. The elasticity of substitution is 
symmetrical with respect to the two factors. 

The curvature of the constant product curve at (a, 6) is 

da * ~ da \da) ~ da^^'~ \9a ^ db da) ^ db da 

dH) . 

Hence, a is a positive multiple of the reciprocal of i.e. it w 

positive and inversely proportional to the curvature of the constant 
product curve. The larger is the v^ue of a, the flatter is the constant 
jaoduct curve and the more slowly does the marginal rate of substi- 
tution increase as P is substituted for A. The magnitude of a is 
thus an indication of the ease with which product can be maintained 
by substituling B for A. There are two limiting oases. If A and^ 
we pwfect substitutes, so that product is maintamed by increasing 
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B in proportion a« is decreased, then the constant product curve 
d^b 

is a straight line, ^ is zero and a is infinite. If A and B are entirely 

incapable of substitution, bemg needed in a fixed proportion, then 
an increase in one of the factors from this proportion must leave 
product unchanged. The constant product curve has a right angle 

d^b 

at the point concerned, infinite and <t is zero. As o increases 

from zero to mfinity, substitution between the factors becomes 
increasingly easier. 

So, the elasticity of substitution a varies from one combination of 
factors to another, is independent of the units in which factors and 
product are measured, is a symmetrical relation between the factors, 
is positive for aU normal combinations of factors and varies from zero 
to infinity according to the ease Avith which one factor can be sub- 
stituted for the other in production. 

When the production function is linear and homogeneous (constant 
returns to scale), a becomes of simpler form. Since 

faa--'^fab and /w=-^/a6 (12.8 (4) above) 
we have ^ («*/«* + 2abfJ„ + ^ {af^ + bf^)* 

and a = (by Euler’s Theorem). 

Using the alternative notation for partial derivatives, 

dx dx 
da db 

^ da db 

When there are constant returns to scale, a is inversely proportional 
to the cross second-order partial derivative of the (linear and homo- 
geneous) production function.’" In the particular case where the 

« b 

production function is it is easUy seen that r=— ~ ~ 

and that a — 1 at all points. * ^ 

• It was in this form that a was first defined by Hioss, The Theory of Wages 
U932), pp. H7 and 246. See, also, Robinson, The Economics of In^perfect 
"^petition (1933), pp. 266 and 330, Lemer and Kahn, Notes on the ElasHeity 
vSvbatiHai^ Review of Economic Studies, 1933. 
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13.8 Sttbstituti(ai in oth^ economic problons. 

Exactly similar definitions can be given for the marginal rate am 
elasticity of substitution for an individual consumer’s scale o 
preferences. A system of indifference curves for two goods X and ] 
is defined by the equation 

y)= constant. 

The tangent gradient to the curve through the point {z, y) is 

-ii 

dX 

In the normal case, the curves are downward sloping and convex t 
the origin. The marginal rate of substitution of the ' ;ood Y for th 
good X in consumption, defined as 

R=z-^=i^ 

dX <^y I 

is thus positive and increases as the substitution of T for X proceedf 
It is to be noticed that R is the ratio of the “ marginal utilities ” o 
X and r and independent of the form we assume for the individual’ 
utility function (see 12.8 above). But there is no need to conside 
“ marginal utility ” at all ; the expression B is sufficient for th 
description of the indifference map. The elasticity of substitutio: 
between X and 7 is then defined as in the production' case, takin 
values between zero and infinity according to the ease with which 1 
and 7 can be substituted in consumption to maintain a given lev( 
of indifference.* 

t/A similar analysis applies for a consumer’s preference scale fo 
incomes in two years. If x and y are the amounts of this and nes 
year’s incomes, we have an indifference curve system given by 

0(x, y)= constant. 

The marginal rate of time-preference is defined as the numerici 
gradient of the indifference curve through (x, y), reduced by unity 



* See Hicks cmd Allen, A Beconsideratkm of the Theory of Value, Economic! 
1934. 

f The reducticm of ^ by 1 is made since we wish to define a zerC tim' 
preference as tiie case where an equal addition to next year’s income compel 
aatea for a g^p reduction of this year’s income, i.e. where ^ ^ s 1. 'fh 
is only a piatteir of the scale on which time-preferenoe is measured. 
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Ibe elastioity of substitution between the two incomes is then 
defined exactly as before. 

The same concepts are also of use in other problems, e.g. in 
problems involving the notion of a transformation function (see 
11.7 above). If two goods are produced with given resources so that 

F{x, y) = 0 


is the relation between the outputs x and y, then the expression 


i 

\ dx) Fy 


gives the marginal rate of substitution of 


Y production 


for X production. Similarly, if x and y are this year’s and next 
year’s incomes obtainable from given resources, the expression 
written is the marginal rate of return over cost. The corresponding 
elasticities of substitution then follow as before except that a 
negative sign must be added, the transformation curves being 
concave, and not convex, to the origin in the plane Oxy. 


f (^» *a) — 0 (*) + (®) 


:0. (where a:=a:^4-a:j) 


13.9 Further consideration of duopoly problems. 

In the duopoly problem with conjectural variations zero, as 
analysed in 8.8 above, the reaction curve Cj of the first duopolist 
gives iCi as a function of Xj defined by 

dxi 

The equilibrium outputs are then determined by the intersection of 
Cl and the similar curve for the second duopolist. For stable 
equilibrium, we require that Cj be downward sloping with a gradient 
(to the axis OX 2 ) less than unity and similarly for It is now 
possible to investigate the implications of these conditions. 
Differentiating the above implicit relation, 

/bi 


2f(a;)+ax0 


1+p' 


where 




dx^ 


- 0'(») 


^'{a;) + a^0"(a:) 


5®nce, ^ is negative and numerically less than unity provided 
that p is positive. It is assumed, in the normal case, that the 

H2 


1I.A. 
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function p=z^{x) is decreasing and that marginal cost 

dzi 

is inmieasing. It follows that the numerator of p is positive. The 
condition we require then reduces to 

tli'(x)+Ziif>"{x)<0, 

which is satisfied either if ^"(a;) is negative or if ^"{x), though 

positive, is less that — { - ^'{x)}. These alternative conditions apply 

to the convexity of the demand curve and one or (^her is satisfied 
in many cases of demand laws, e.g. in the case of th^ linear demand 
lawp=j8-ota;. 

A rather more complex duopoly problem is the fbUowing. The 
first duopolist is assumed to act as before, expecting his rival’s 
output to be unaffected by his own actions. The reaction curve Cj 



dx * 

is then obtained with gradient ^ as given above with value lying 


between - 1 and 0 in the normal case. The second duopolist if 
assumed to forecast correctly the^efifect of his own actions on hif 

rival’s output, i.e. his conjectural variation is as obtained fro® 

C*. The second reaction curve gives Xg as a function of jCj defined bj 

^(x)-k-xtfjs'{x) • (where 
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dx 

Since and 0 < 1 left-hand side of this equation 

is greater than the form {^(x) +a:j0'(x)} in the case where his oon- 

iectural variation is zero. Hence, for any given x., must be 

dx^ 

greater than before and, since this is assumed to be an increasing 
function of a?,, the value of must be greater than before. The 
new reaction curve is thus farther to the right than the old curve 
Ci, Oxi being horizontal as in Fig. 86. If x^ and x^ are the old 
equilibrium outputs, and x^ and x^' the new, it follows that x^ <Xi 
and X2>Xt. The second duopolist gains by being “alive” to his 
rival’s reactions. Further, since has a numerical gradient (to Ox^ 
less than unity, the sum of a^i' and x^' is greater than the sum of 
and * 2 , at least for a small shift in G^. The joint output is greater, 
and the common price charged by the duopolists smaller, than in the 
previous case. 


EXAMPLES XIII 
Differentiation 

1. If h and h are increments in x and y from the point (a?, y), find the 
increment in 2 ; = a;* + 2xy - y * in terms of a?, y, h and k. What is the difference 
between this increment and dz^ Show that the difference is of the second 
order in h and k. 


2. Write down the equation of the tangent plane at (a, c) on the surface 
y) and show that the increment in the height of the plane when incre- 
ments dx and dy are given to x and y from {a, b, c) is dz. Hence illustrate the 
approximation of dz to the increment in 


2 = log 


3, Evaluate the differentials of 0 =a:* + y* - 3a:y ; z=N/a;* + y*; z=se^ ; 

X 


x^y 


4. Obtain the differential of « = (a: -f y) (a? - y ) by logarithmic differentiation 
and check by differentiating z — x^-y* directly. 

5. Take logarithms and differentiate s = (aj + y)^a:~y and «=(a?-f y)e*~*'. 

6. Find the differential of w = (a:* + 2xy - y*)e^. 

7. Show that f(x, y)==/(0, 0) + a^/(0, 0) + y/y'(0, 0) approximately when 
® y are small. D^uce that, for small values of a? and y, 

, s=l-aj + « approximately. 

1+x-y " 

; 5'md the difiereaoe between these expressions in terms of x and y. 
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m 


8. Show that -^=i(*-y + 2) approximately when * and y are each 

x^y 

nearly equal to 1. What error is involved in the use of this approximate value 
when xs: 1<2 and 0-9 ! 


9. The volume of a right-circular cone of base radius x and height y jg 
iirx*y. If a; is estimated as a with an error of h and y as 6 with an error of J; 
show that the error in the estimate of the volume is ^ita{2bh + ak) approxi! 
mately. 


10. For the cone of the previous example, show that the proportional 

Ax Ay 

increase in volume is approximately when x and y are increased by 

Ax and Ay. Deduce that a 1 per cent, increase in base radius increases volume 
by the same percentage amount as a 2 per cent, increase in height. 

11. J£pv =ot is the relation between the pressure (p), volume (v) and tem. 

perature (t) of a gas, a being a constant, show that the proportioiud increase 
in volume is approximately equal to the difference between me (small) pro- 
portional increases in temperature and pressure. Deduce thatW simultaneous 
1 per cent, increase in temperature and pressure leave the vqlume approxi- 
mately unaltered. ^ 

dz 

12. From the expression for dz, find when z=x* + y* where a: = 1 -l- ( and 

dt 


y=l-t. Express s as a function of t and check your result by direct 
derivation. 


dz 1 

18. Evaluate -r if «= . where *=e* and y=er*. 

dt x+y 

14. Find — and if 2 =log(a; - y), where *=- and y--. Express * asa 

OU OV V u 

function of u and v and check by direct partial derivation. 

15. If z-f(x, y), where a!=o+at and y-b + ^t, show that 


<k dz .dz , 
^ = a — + p -z- emd 
dt dx ^ dy 


di*' 


, S’* a n S’* n. S’* 


16. If *=/(*. y), where a;=ou-l- av and y=bu + ^v, show that 


dz dz . dz , S 2 dz . dz 
—=a-:^ + b— and = — . 

du dx dy &v dx dy 

Generalise by finding the partial derivatives of /(*, y, s, ...) as a function of 
u and V if x=iau+av, y=i>w + j3v, z=cu+yv , ... . 


17. Find -V when * = / (as, y), where x and y are functions of t and show that 

(U 

d*z_dH d*z dxdy d*z /dyV dzdhs 

dt*~ dx* Kdt) ^ dxdy dt dt^ dy* \dx) ^ dx dt*^ dy dt * ' 

18. A fimction /(», y) is homogeneous of the rth degree if/(tt, v) = AV(*> 
where and »=Ay. Difierentiate each side with respect to A, put A=1 
and show that 

» y =»/(»» y) (Euler’s Theorem) 

OX ^ 


sod 
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19. If *=»/(*» y)t where and y—Xy^ vary in a fixed proportion, 

consider « as a funoiaon of X and show that ^ — \ (x — + ^ . If -as- — 

oA A \ dx 9y/ z dA 

is the elasticity of «=/(*, y) for proportional variation in x and y, show that 

» + If function is homogeneoiis of degree r, show that e=*f 

OX oy 

and so deduce Euler’s Theorem, 
d/u - dh/ ^ 

20. Find ^ and ^ from the implicit function {x - a)* + (y - 6)* = c*. 

21. If ax* + 21ucy-\-hy* + 2gx + 2Sy + c=0, show that and 

evaluate the second derivative. n« + oy +/ 

dy - d*t/ 

22. Find ^ and when a?* + ~ 3a:i/ = 0. Show that t/ is a maximum 

when x=Sj2. Interpret in terms of the graph of the function. 

23. If «• + y* + s* - 2xy — 0 defines z as a fimction of x and y, find — and — . 

ox oy 

Deduce the second-order partial derivatives of z. 

24. Given /(®, y, z) — 0, find the first and second-order partial derivatives 
of z as a function of x and y. 

25. If *• -I- 2/* - 2aa; -f 1 = 0 defines y as a function of x, a being a constant, 
show that 2a^^ + a5*-y*- 1 = 0. 


26. Show that the tangent line at {Xi,y^) on the curve aa;*-i-6y*=c is 
axx^ + byy^ — c, and that the tangent plane at y^, z^) on the surface 
ax* + by* + cz* = d is axx^ •+• byy^ + czzj = d. 

27. Explain the meaning of each of the six partial derivatives, of one 
variable in terms of another, obtainable from the implicit function /(«, y, z) = 0. 
Express each in terms of the partial derivatives of / and deduce that 

dz^ dy _ j 
dy dx’ dz~ 

28. Two relations ^(aj, y, z) = 0 and t(i{x, y, z) = 0 define y and z as functions 

dy . dz . 

of X. Differentiate each relation and obtain expressions for and ^ m terms 
of the partial derivatives of ^ and t/t. ax x 

29. Differentiate the relations xy-^yz-z*—0 and a;*-f-y-z = 0 to give 

dtZf 

^ and ^ . Solve the equations to obtain y and z explicitly in terms of x and 
obtain the derivatives directly. 


Economic appUcodionc of differentials 

30. If x=:f{a, 5) is a linear homogeneous production function, show that 
the marginal rate of substitution between the factors depends only on the ratio 
6 : a of the factors used. Verify m the particular cases 

2Hab-Aa*-Bb* 

xss>f2Hab~Aa*-Bh* and *= Ca+Db ' 

81. Show that the property of the previous example is ^o true of toe 
quadratic homogeneous production function and illustrate with the function 
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xssWab - Aa* - Bb*. Is tiie property true for any homogeneons productioi, 
fimotion, e.g, fear * = T “ 

88. If the production function is x=2H<A- Aa*- Bb*, show that at 
point (a, 6) on a constant product curve 

db Hb-Aa d*b_(H*-AB)x 

da Ha-Bb da*~ {Ha- Bb)* ‘ 

Deduce that the first derivative is negative and the second positive provided 

that ^ a>6>ga. Deduce that the constant product curves are of normal 
form in the area betwe^ the lines Hb- Aa^O and Ha~Bb=0. 

88. Show that, for the production function x= •J%Hab -Aa* - Bb*, 

_Hx* 

*'~{H*-AB)ab 

34. Show that the production function x = AaobP gives 1 for all com- 
binations of factors. 


85* Show that the elasticity of productivity c (10.8 above)\ is the elasticity 
of the vertical section of the production stirface through the ^xis Ox and tlie 
given point on the surface. Use the results of Example 19 above to show that, 
for any production function, 


a 


dx .dx 


— €X. 


36. If u = log(a:4-a)®(t/ + 6)^ is one form of a utility function, find the 
marginal rate of substitution between the goods X and Y and deduce that the 
elasticity of substitution is 

, boex-^apy 
^ ‘‘■(a-f /3)ay * 


87. If oa?* + = constant is the transformation function for two goods 

X and F, show that the marginal rate of substitution of Y production for 


ax 


X production is ^ and that the elasticity of substitution is always unity. 


38. Two goods X and Y are produced jointly with the aid of two factors 
A and B. Technical conditions define a relation /(», y, a, b) = 0, so that 
(e.g.) the production of F is determined if the amounts of fine factors used and 
the production of X are given. Show how a and h can be used as parameters 
to describe the shifting of a transformation curve between X and Y pro* 

duction. What do the partial derivatives ^ ^ and ^ represent? 


89* If, in the problem of the previous example, technical conditions give 
two production factions 27= ^(a, 6) and 6), show that 

\dx/ycomUakt^ 

and interpret the meaning of this derivative. 

40. Of the duopolists of Examples VIII, 45, the first acts (as before) on the 
assumption that the second does not change output while the second correctly 
estimates the first’s output changes consequent upon his own changes. 
that the total equilibrium output is now approximatdiy 44 sets per week. How 
is this out|>ut divided? 



CHAPTER XIV 

PROBLEMS OF MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM VALUES 


14.1 Partial stationary values. 

In our discussion of the partial derivatives of a function of two 


variables ( 12.4 above), we postponed consideration of the cases 
where one or both of the derivatives assume zero values. Suppose 


now that^J^O and ^ 9^0 for a function z=f{x, y) at a point (0, 6). 


Then z has a stationary value for variation in x from the value a, y 

d^z 

retaining the constant value 6. The sign of ^ at (a, b) determines 


whether z is a maximum or a minimum.* The vertical section of the 
surface z=/(a:, y) which passes through P (where a;=a and y=b) in 
the W.E. direction has a maximum or minimum point at P. 

In general, the condition |^=0 is an implicit relation between 


X and y represented by some curve in the plane Oxy. Points on the 
surface z=f{x, y) above this curve correspond to maximum or 
minimum values of 2 in the W.E. direction. Some of these points 


may correspond to maximum values (satisfying the condition 

dh \ ' . 

2<0 j and make up what can be called a ridye line of the surface 


in the W.E. direction. Others of the points may correspond to 

( d^z \ 

^ > 0 1 and define a trough line of the surface in 

the W.E. direction. The curve in Oxy giving the ridge and trough 
hues of the surface is clearly located on the contour map of the 


* Dirott^ut the present chapter, the possibility that stationary values 
include pc^ts of inflexion, though not overlook^, will not be taken into 

account. 



dx 


dz 
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Burfaoe. The tangent gradient of the contour through the point 
{X, y) ia 

dx 
By 

The ridge and trough lines of the 

surface thus lie above the locus of points on the contour map wheie 
the tangents are parallel to the axis Ox. For example, m the case 
shown in Fig. 87 below, the line AB across the contour map corre- 
sponds to a ridge line of the surface in the W.E. direcWn. 

dz dz 

A similar analysis holds if and ^=0 at anj point. The 
function then has a partial maximum or minimum value ^according 


which is zero whenever ^=0. 

dx 


to the sign of for variation of y alone. The ridge and trough 

lines of the corresponding surface are then obtained in the S.N, 
direction. They lie above the points on the contour map where the 
tangents to the contours are parallel to Oy. The line CD across the 
contour map of Fig. 87, for example, represents a ridge line of the 
surface in the S.N. direction. 

The analysis extends without difficulty to functions of more than 
two variables. In general, if y=f{xi, x^, ... «„), there are n (hfferent 
kinds of partial stationary values, each corresponding to the vanish- 
ing of one of the n partial derivatives of the function. Further, 
though the analysis is expressed in terms of explicit functions, it 
applies equally well to functions written in implicit form. 


14.2 Mfl.TiTniiTn and minimum values of a function of two or mora 
variables. 

If both the partial derivatives of the function z=f{x, y) are zew 
at the point (a, h), then z has a stationary value for variation io 
X alone and for variation in y alone from (a, b). Further, 


^=~dx+pdy-0 
dx dy 

for any values of dx and dy, i.e. z has a stationary value for a®y 
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vaiifttioD wliatcvor from the point (o, 6), Such & point is seid. to 
define a stationmy vahie of the function. Ignoring the possibility of 
inflexional points, there are three cases to distinguish : 

(1) The value of :! is a maximum for any variation of* and y from 

{a, b), the surface z=/(*, y) having a “peak” at the point 
where *=?o and y=b. 

(2) The value of z is a minimum for any variation, the surface 

having a “ hollow ” with lowest point where *=a and y=6. 

(3) The value of z is a maximum for some variations and a mini- 

mum for other variations from {a, b), the surface having a 
“saddle point” where x=a and y=b, i.e. a point where 
there is a “ pass ” over a “ ridge ” of the surface. 

The three cases are illustrated in Fig. 86. 



Stationary values, occurring where the tangent plane to the 
surface is horizontal (parallel to Oxy), are located on the contour 
of the surface at points where the locus of points with tangents 


parallel to Ox 1*^® locus of points with tangents parallel 

^ ^ * stationary value wherever the ridge or 
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trough line in the W.E. direction cute the similar line in the S.K 
direction. The lie of the contours around such a point determines 
the nature of the stationary value. If the contours tend to close 
down to a single point as their height mcreases or decreases, then tiie 
stationary value is a maximum value of type (1) or a minimuie 
value of type (2). If a contour crosses itself at the point and there 
is no tendency to close down on the point, then the stationary value 
occurs at a saddle point of type (3). The cases are fully illustrated 
by the particular contour maps of Figs. 87 and 88. 

In more rigid analytical terms, the function i?=/(a;, y) has a 
maximum value at (o, 6) if z is a maximum for any variation of* 
and y from the values a and b respectively. A minmum value of 2 
is defined similarly. Maximum and minimum values! together malte 
up the extreme values of the function. It is assumed th^t the function 
and its partial derivatives are finite and continuous.* A maximum 
(minimum) value can occur only if the function is a maximum 
(minimum) in each of the two fundamental directions in which 1 
and y vary alone, i.e. only if the two partial derivatives are separ- 
ately zero and the function has a stationary value. To distinguish 
maximum from minimum values, or either from other stationary 

values, is a matter of some difficulty. If — and ^ are both negative 

at a stationary point, then z must be a maximum in each of the 
fundamental directions and it is likely that z is a maximum in all 

dh dh 

directions. Similarly, if ^ and ^ are both positive at such a point, 

then z is likely to have a minimum value for all directions of varia- 
tion. But these results are by no means certain. We must exclude 
the possibility that z behaves differently in some directions as com- 
pared with the fundamental directions. It is shown below (14.7, 
Ex. 3 and 19.1) that 


J dh 
dx^dy^^\dxdy 


)' 


is a condition sufficient to exclude this possibility. Hence : 

* As in tile cme-variable case, a maximum or minimum value of z =f{ti 
oan occur at a point where the partial diMvatives are not ccaitinuous. So< 
a point is not ^own by the criterion’ below. 
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.CBITERION FOR MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM VALUES 
(1) All maximum and mi n i m um values of z=f{x, y) occur where 
' dz=0 for all variations of x and y, i.e. where 

92_ 

''xr A i.* A 1- i.1 J. / 9*2 \® 

If — and 5-5 are negative and such that :r-i :^ > { ) at 

dx* 9y» ® dx*dy^ \dxdy) 

a point x=a, y=b, then /(a, 6) is a maximum value of the 
9*2 9*2 

function. If and ^ are positive subject to the same 

inequality at a point a;=a, y=b, then /(a, 6) is a TniniTnnm 
value of the function. 

The first is a necessary condition. The second condition when added 
to the first is a sufficient condition and defines situations in which 
only a maximum (or only a minimum) value can occur. But the 
condition is not complete ; it is not necessary and sufficient. It 

9*2 9*2 / 9*2 \* 

is possible to show that, whenever 

stationary point concerned is a saddle point. But the case where 
dhd^z ( 9*2 \* 

— ^ = is still open and the stationary value concerned 

may be a maximum or minimum value or it may not. 

The criterion holds, in exactly the same form, for functions given 
implicitly. If /(», y, z) = 0 defines z as a function of x and y, we have 
only to write 

h.-J‘ ,^d 

/. /. 

md the criterion applies. The necessary condition for a maximum 
>r minimum value of z reduces to /« = 0. 

The criterion of maximum and minimum values can be extended 
0 functions of more than two variables, but only as regards the 
lecessary condition at this stage. All the maximum and minimum 
values of y =/(«!, a;*, ... «„) occur at points where dy=0 for all 
f'ariations in the independent variables, i.e. where 

9y 9y 9y 


dXx dxt 


dx. 


= 0 . 


*»imilarly, if/(a^, a:*, ... y) = 0 defines y as a function of the other 
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variables, then the maximum and minimum values of y occur whete 

Sufficient conditions are given later (19.1). 

An important feature of the results here given is that, since the 
differential of a maximised or minimised variable is zero at the point 
concerned, we can treat such a variable as a constant in the process 
of differentiation. Suppose that, in the relation 

y, z) = 0, 

the variable y is to be maximised for variation in sL, oHi, ... the 
variable z remaining fixed. Differentiating and puttmg dy=0 (since 
y is maximised) and dz = 0 (since z is fixed), we have \ 

/*. dxi +f^ dx, + . . . +/*„ dx„ = 0 \ 

for any variations in the variables Xj, Xg, ... x„. So 

/*i ~/*» = • • • ~fxn ~ 

Exactly the same conditions obtain if 2 is maximised while y is 
held constant. There is no distinction, in differentiating, between 
variables which are maximised (or minimised) and variables which 
are held constant. 


14.3 Examples of maximum and minimum values. 

Maximum and minimum values of a function z=f{x,y) are 

dz 

located in practice as follows. The equations ^ = 

for X and y and each solution examined in turn. In the majority of 
cases, the sufficient conditions (involving the second-order partial 
derivatives) enable us to distinguish maximum and minimum 
values. In some cases where the conditions fail, we can examine the 
contour map of the function in the neighbourhood of the point 
concerned. And, even if the sufficient conditions apply, the contour 
map provides a useful illustratioi^of the situation. The following 
examples illustrate the method : 


Bx. 1. z =x* +y*. 

Hero ^“2x and ^ =2y. 

There is one stationary value (*“0) oocuning where x-y “O and thi> 
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value must be a minimim since all other values of z are positive, 
sufficient conditions are found to support this, since 


dh_ dh 


and 


d^z 
dx dy 


= 0 . 


367 

The 


The contour map of the function has trough lines along Ox and Oy and 
I is shown in Fig. 76 above. 


Ex. 2. z==2x+y-x^+xy-yK 

Here -2x+y + 2 and ^=ar-2y + l 

and stationary values of z occur where 

2a; -y -2=0 and x-2y + l=0. 


There is a single stationary value (z =|), where a; =f and y =$. 

9®z . . 9*2 

- 2 , 


Since 


d*z 

FxS--*' 


= 1 and 


dxdy^‘ 

the sufficient conditions show that z ='| is a maximum value. The contour 



I ®®? of the function is shown in Kg. 87, rising contours dosing down 
^e point where x =f, y The line AB (2x -y -2 =0) is a ridge line 
6 W.E. direction and the line CD (a;-2y + l«'0) is a ridge line in 
S.N. direction. 
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Ex. 3. 
Here 


— 

dx 

9*2 

d? 


ix^-xy+t^ 
= 8a;-y-3a;*: 


.2(4-3*); 


92 

dy 

9*2 


-x+2y; 


= -1 and 


9y*' 


'2. 


dxdy 

Stationary values of 2 are given by 

3**-8* + y=0 and * = 2j/. 

On solving (e.g. by eliminating y), we find two stationary values, 2=o 
where a;=y=0, and 2 =^ where *=f, y=f. The first is a,minimm 
value of 2 since, when * =y =0, we have 


^dl^dy^ 


■ 1 . 


But when * «= f and y = J the two direct partial derivatiyes of the second 



order are opposite in sign ( - 7 and 2) and the stationary value here occun 
at a taddk point. Kg. 88 shows certain curves of the contour map of thi 
The curve ABO (tiie parabola y=8*-3**) represents 
and trough lines of the surface in the W.E. direction. The 
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0(x<^, ^ trough line and tiie part 

'ir(x >' . ^ «0 and ^<o) is the ridge line. The line DE (*=2y) ia 
\ 9 dr / \ 

he trough line in the S.N. direction (^=0 and The lie of 

he contours about the two points of intersection of the line and the 
larabola show that there is a minimum value of z at the origin and a 
addle point at x ~i* 


Ex.4. a!*+y*+32*-2a:+2z=0. 

Taking z as a function of x and y, we find 


— ■ 

dx 


x-1 , dz 

^ dy~ 32 + 1 


The only stationary values of z, for variation of x and y, occur at * = 1, 
/ =0. On substituting in the original equation, two values of z are found, 
;= - 1 and 2 = Further, we find 


dr* 


(32 + 1)* 


|(32 + l)-3(a: l)g^| 

{(3z + l)*+3(r-l)*} 


1 

(32 + 1)®' 


1 

32 + 1’ 


vhen a: = 1, y =0. Similarly, at the same point, 

8*2 .n 9*2 1 

dxdy~^ 9y*” 32 + 1 

So, when z = - 1, the direct second-order partial derivatives are positive 
md the cross derivative is zero. By the sufficient conditions, z = - 1 is a 
rdnimum value of 2. In the same way, 2 is found to be a maximum 
?alue of 2. The solution can be illustrated by a contour map of this 
iouble-vf.lued function (see Examples XIV , 9). 


i4.4 Monopoly and joint production. 

A monopolist produces amounts and x* of two goods and X, 
!t a total cost of n=F{x^, Xg). The two goods are related in con- 
lumption and the demands of the market are Xi = ^i(pi,Pa) and 
h=MPi,Pz)> where pi and p, are the prices charged. The net 
■evenue of the monopolist is 

y-Xipi+XiPi-n. 

Making use of the demand relations, this is a function of the two 
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prices. It is taken that the monopolist fixes prices to maximise net 


revenue. 


The necessary condition for this is 
dy _ By 
dpi ap. 


: 0 , 


i.e. 


and 


( dn\ dxy ( dTT\ dx2 . 

/ dn\dx, I 8n\Sx, „ 

®2+ yJh ap2^ V * dx^/ dp2~ 



(rather than 
considered in 


There are two relations to determine the prices. ^Subject to 
prices obtained satisf3dng the conditions for a maxi: 
a minimum) value of j/, the problem is solved 
To illustrate the solution, a simple case can b< 
which the cost and demand functions are linear 

n==ajpc2-k-a^2\ and »a=o,-V*uPi 

The average costs of producing the goods can be taken as constants, 
«i and (*2 respectively. Denote 

3^0 — ® 11*1 ~ ® 12®2 and ~®2 — ® 12*1 — ® 22 ® 2 > 

i.e. the demands when the “ competitive ” prices (equal to average 
costs) are charged. Then 

*1— ®10 ~®u(3h ~ *l) ~ ®12(]P2 — *2) 
and ®2 “ ®2o ~ ®i2 {P\~ *1) ~ ®a2 {.Vt “ *2) 

and the monopolist’s net revenue is 

y=«xVi + »2l>2 - n=x^ (pi - aci) + X 2 (Pa - «2)- 
9pi 

=«io - 2au (Pi - ai) - 2ai, (p, - a,) 
dy 


So 


/ \ / \ ^^2 


and 


9pj 


— ^20 “ “■ *x) “ 2®2a(P2 “ *2)* 


Putting these expressions equal to zero for maximum net revenue and j 
solving, we find the monopoly prices 


Vi=<=h. 


®22*10 ~<^2^20 


Further, 


2 (Uu^a2 “ ®i2*) 

_ _2, . 

9pi* dpidp 2 


and Pa~aa-f 


<*11*20 ~ ®12*10 


= -2012 


2 ((*11022 ■" (*ia*) 

and -2aM. 

0ps» 


If (% and Oaa aro positive and such that Ou* <ajiaa2> 
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give a m a xi m u m value of net revenue. These limitations on the 
values of the constants are assumed below. 

Suppose, now, that two independent monopolists produce and 
Xj with costs Ui—ociXi and each assuming that the other 

vil not change his price and maximising net revenue. The net 
revenue of the first monopolist is 

y \ = - A =«i (Pi - «i) 

where the demand gives as before. For a given value of p,, the 

maximum net revenue is obtained when ^ =0, i.e. when 

#1 


*10 - 2au (pi - aj) - Oia (pg - ag) = 0. 

Similarly, for the second monopolist, 

*00 - <ht (Pi - «i) - 2a82 (Pa - aa) = 0. 


Solving these two equations, the prices charged by the independent 
monopolists are found to be 


Pi=«g- 


®2a*10 "" i®18*20 


and , Pa = ttg + 


®U*20 “ i®12*H 


2 (OjiUgg — f Ojg®) 

the prices correspond 


2 (quAgg — Juia®) 

[Since -2au<0 and similarly for j 

dpi» ^ dpa 

[to positions of maximum net revenue. 

If Oia is negative, so that the goods are (in the broad sense) com- 
petitive in consumption, it is seen that the joint monopoly prices are 
greater than the separate monopoly prices ; the effect of joint mono- 
polistic production is to restrict output and raise price. If Ojg is 
positive and the goods are complementary, there are two cases : • 


(1) ®i2<®22 ** 

*10 *20 

lere, for the joint monopoly prices, (Pi-oi) and (Pa-«a) 8*® 
sitive and both prices are above cost as represented by oq and ag. 
' luay or may not be that both prices are above those of separate 
monopoly. This case holds when, as in the majority of situations. 


• Notice that the case where and o„<o„— is exactly parallel 

•^10 ^^10 

I and adds nothing to case (2) and that it is impossible, since 

to be greater than both o. , — and a,, — . 

*1. 
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the relation between the goods (as shown by Ou) is weak as compared 
with the direct price effects on demand (as shown by and a^j). 

(2) and 

»10 ®20 

Here, (pi - ai) is negative while (pj - a,) is positive, i.e. the good X, 
is sold by the joint monopolist at a price below cost a^, and certainly 
below the separate monopoly price. It pays the monopolist now to 
use one good as a “ loss leader ” in order to promote the sales of the 
second good. The conditions for the case are (roughly) that the goods 
are strongly complementary (Oi, large) and that the demand for the 
“ loss leader ” is sensitive to changes in its price Vou large). For 
example, a monopolist manufacturer of razors and blades may gain 
by marking down the price of razors (for which the demand is 
elastic) below cost to promote the sales of blades (for which the 
demand is less elastic and strongly complementary with that for 
razors).* 

14.5 Production, capital and interest. 

To generalise the problem of 10.3 above, suppose that a variable; 
time elapses between the beginning of a production p^oess and the 
final output of a good X produced with two factors A and B. The 
amount of output x depends, according to technical conditions, 
the amounts a and b of the factors used and on the length i of the 
period of production : 

*=/(o, b, t). 

It is assumed that the prices of the factors are given as p, and and 
the market rate of interest as lOOr per cent, per year compounded 
continuously, all taken (for convenience) in terms of the product %. 
Further, it is taken that the factors are paid off at the beginning of 
the production. So 

is the product discounted to the beginning of production as a ratioj 
of the cost then incurred. It is assumed that the entrepreneur is < 

* For an anatysis of the “ loss leader ” problem, see Boos, Dynamic ^ 
nomicf (1934), pp. 128-47. On problems of joint production, see also 
berg, Omndiagen einer reinm KotUtiiheom (1932) and Hicks, The Thm 
of Monopoly, Eoonometrica, 1935. 
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lonopolist arra.’iging production to maximise y. The variables to 
3 chosen are a, d and t and we must have 

da~db~dt 

logy=logx-H- log (op, + bpi), 

j?a 

yda~ X da ap^ + bpj, * 

ldy_ldx p^ 
ydb~ xdb opa+^Pi* 

\dy 1 9a! 


ince 


e have 


k) 


Va- 


ydt 

apa+bpidx 




Pb 


X dt 

apa + bpbdx 
X db 


and 


r = 


1 dx 


X da' X db " ' X dt 

je the necessary conditions for a maximum value of y. These 
iquations, with x =f(a, b, t), determine the equilibrium values of 
[, b, t and a! as dependent on the given values of p^, Pt, and r. 

Suppose now that there is pure competition among entrepreneurs 
10 that the market rate of interest adjusts itself to make (discounted) 
eceipts just cover cost. The given value of r is such that the 
naximised value of y is unity and 

xe~^*—ap^-\-bpb. 

dx 


so 


dx 

®,=c~’‘‘=r- and 
^ da 


Pt=e-^* 


db 


iuction is extended until the discounted marginal products of the 
factors are equal to the fixed prices of the factors. 

For example, suppose that the production function is 

x—Aa’^b^-^t^, 

inhere A is constant and « and are fixed positive fractions. For a 
pxed period of production and variable factors, there are constant 
«tums to scale. The necessary conditions for monopoly equilibrium 

US 

.nd rJj. 




19a; 


19a: 1-a 


19a: B 
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B 

The period of production is here determined solely by the rate 

of interest and not by the prices of the factors. The first two con- 
ditions are equivalent and imply that (1 -a)ap^ equals abp^, 

iA a at 

b 1-apa 

Only the ratio of the amounts of the factors used is determined ; the 
actual scale of production is immaterial (constant returns to scale). 
The ratio, further, is fixed by the prices of the factors and not by 
the rate of interest. Notice also that 

= constant, 

bp„ I - a 

i.e. the relative share of the two factors in the product is constant, ■ 
unaffected by changes in their prices or in the interest rate. 

Under competition, with the particular production function now | 
assumed, we have the added condition 

= e-r* _ g-p _ constant, 

X 

i.e. the combined share of the factors in the product is constant, 
independent of their prices or the interest rate. The share of capiy 
(as represented by the entrepreneurs) is then constant also. In the 
competitive case, in fact, the relative shares of the factors and of 
capital in the total product are constant, no matter how the prices 
of the factors or the interest rate change.* 


14.6 Relative maximum and minimum values. 

A different problem, that of relative maximum and minimum 
values, arises when we seek the maximum or minimum values of a 
function z=f{x, y) where the variables are not independent but 
related by some given relation ij>{pc, y)=0. The given relation is 
often termed a side rdation. The side relation determines on 
variable (say y) as a function of ^e other. Substituting, 

*=/(«. y) = 0(*) (say) 

and our problem is effectively one of maximising or minimising i 
function of one variable. In simple oases, the side relation gives ! 

• Cktmparo the results here obtained with those given by Edelberg. 
toonometric modd of production and distribution, Econometrioa, 1936. 
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ig a single-valued function of x, in which case ^(x) also appears in 
, ingle-valued form and our problem is solved without difficulty. 

In general, the side relation is multi-valued and a more subtle 
nethod of attack is needed. But the essential idea is still the re- 
Juction of * to dependence on one variable only. Taking x as the 
ndependent variable and assuming that all partial derivatives are 
inite and continuous, the function and side relation give 


So 


dx~^* 


Equating this expression to zero, we obtain i 


The function z=f{x, y) has maximum or minimum values 
relative to the side relation ^ (x, y)=0 only at points where 

— = — 


This is a necessary condition for maximum or minimum values. 
Adding the side relation, there are two equations to be solved for x 
and y. Each solution is a possible maximum or minimum situation 
and must be examined further. We find 


d 

dx^~dx 



“ ^ 8 ~ fvi^se«*ky^ 

on reduction. The sign of this expression at a point given as a 
solution of the necessary condition determines whether the point 
corresponds to a maximum or minimum value of «. 

In diagrammatic terms, instead of locating the peaks and hollows 
cfthe surface z=f{x, y), we consider only a definite path on the sur- 
0, defined by the side relation <^{x, y)—0, and determine where 
> path attains its highest or lowest height above the zero horizontal 
plane Oxy. Using the contour map of the surface, our path is a 
pven curve crossing the contours of the map and we seek those 
ats on it where the highest or lowest contours are out. It is clear 
at, at these pointe, the given curve touches a contour (see Pig. 89 
>W). The tangent gradient of the given curve ^(a;, y)=0 is then 
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equal to that of the contour /(«, tf) —constant, i.e. ^ 


(-k) 


equali 


which is the necessary condition above. 

For functions of several variables, we seek the maximum or 
minimum values of y =/(a;i, a;,, ... x„) subject to a given side relation 
^(Xi, * 2 , ... «„)=0. The side relation gives rcj as a function of the 
other (n - 1) variables for which 

_hs. 

dx- dx~ 

Then j/ is a function of (n - 1) independent variablel^ and 

^-f -f -hit 

and similar expressions for the other partial derivatives. At a 
maximum or minimum position, all these partial derivatives must be 
zero. It follows that 

f*n 

K~K K 

is the necessary condition for a maximum or minimum value of y. 
There are (n - 1) equations here and these, with the side relation, 
determine certain sets of values of x^, X 2 , ... x„ amongst which are all 
those giving maximum or minimum values of y. Sufficient con- 
ditions for distinguishing maximum and minimum values are giyen 
later (19.2). 

In a more general problem, the maximum or minimum values ofjf 
are required subject to r given side relations between the variables 
(where r<n). An alternative method of approach can now be 
to advantage.* In the case of two side relations 

^(Xi, X 2 , ... xj=0 and ^(Xj, x„ ... xj=0, 
write z =/(»!, Xa. • • • »n) - H ^ 2 , ... x„) - (Xj, x*, . . . «„)- 
Then z must have a maximum or mininiuTn value for any values of 
A and fi whatever (since the coefficients of A and /* are zero). But 


dz 

dxj. 




* The method, which also applies in the simple case (rs 1) already anal;^ 
is Imovm as Lagrange’s method of solution by “ \mdetermined ” multipu^ 
See, for example, Osgood, Advanced Caloulua (1925), pp. 180 et aeq. and ue 
Vallte Poussin, Coura d'analyaa wfiniUaimal, Vol. T (5th Ed. 1926), pp- 
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ake the two side zelations as giving and as functions of the 
iher (» - 2) variables which are independent. Then we can choose 

Bz dz 

and tt so that the expressions for 5— and — are zero. For a 

(/X-i dx^ 

laximum or minimum value of 2 as a function of the (» - 2) inde- 

Bz Bz 

endent variables, all the partial derivatives ^ must be 

uX^ 

jro. In this way, we have altogether n equations : 

(/*= 1, 2, ... w). 

'hese, together with the two side relations, determine certain values 
f A and fi and of the n variables ... x„. Amongst these values 

re those which give the relative maximum or minimum values of y 
equired. Sufficient conditions cannot be written here. 

4.7 Examples of relative maximum and minimum values. 

The following examples illustrate the practical solution of relative 
iiaximum or minimum problems. It is important to note, in each 
!ase, which variables are taken as independent. 

Ex. 1. To find extreme values of z =»* relative to 

- 4a: - 2y + 4 =0. 

From f(x,y)—3^+y^, we have /a,=2a: and fy — 2y. Again, &om 
l>(x, y) -x^ + y^ - 4x - 2y + 4i, we have tf>x = 2{x - 2) and <^„ = 2(y-l). At 
i relative maximum or minimum value of z, we must have 

X y 
x-2 y-l' 

Hence, x = 2y. Substituting in the side relation, 

6y® -10y+4=0. 

So 

The corresponding values of z are 

* = ir* =6 (1 ± ^)* -2(3 ± V6). 

By examining the sign of the second derivative of z as a function of x, 
It can be shown tbai. the plus sign above corresponds to a relative maxi- 
ttam and the minn^ «i gn to a relative miniTnum value of z. Or, Fig. 89 
liows certain contours of the surface z=«aj*+y* (i.e. circles centred at 0) 
■id the curve representing the side relation (a circle centred at x— 2, 
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jf-l). It i8 seen l^t tihiB latter circle touches two of tile oontours. Cpf 
(me point of contact the value of z is a relative minimum 

z * 6 - 2J6 = 1*63 approximately, 

which is the square of the radius of the smaller contour touched. I'g, 
the other point of contact 

z =6 + 2J5 = 1047 approximately, 

the square of the radius of the larger circle touched. 



Oi ] 1 z X 

Fio. 89. 


Ex. 2. To find the dimensions of the rectangular block of maximun 
volume which can be cut from a sphere of radius a inches. 

Let the sides of the block be 2x, 2y and 2z inches. Simple geometrical 
considerations show that, for maximum volume, the comers of the block 
must lie on the sphere’s surface with diagonals as diameters of the sphere. 
Hence, a:*+y*+z*»a*. We require the maximum volume V=&cf 
subject to this relation. 

I^m f(x, y, z) = 8a^, we have fg^&yz; 8xy. 

Prom <f>{x, y, z) =x* +z* -o®, we We ; ^,=2y ; ^,=2*. 

Hence, for the relative maximum of V, 

4yz 4a« 4ay 
a: “ y z * 

It follows that ** = y* =■ z*. 

Since x® +y® +z® »a® and x, y and z are positive, we find 
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These values oleariy correspond to a (relative) tniLTimnm volume 

T, 808 

‘373' 


The block of maximum volume is a cube of side 


a 

J3 


inches. 


Ex. 3. The function z =f{x, y) has a stationary value at (a, 6), so that 
t =zf^ =0 at this point. The relation 

y -b=m{x -a), 

where w is a fixed value, indicates a particular direction of variation of 
X and y from (a, 6). To find the nature of the stationary value of 2 in thin 
definite direction : 

The side relation gives 1 / as a function of the independent variable x 
and we find 

^ = w, (from the side relation) 

^ =/« +A ^ =/« + Wv = 0, at (a, 6) 


and 



■ f * 

J XV 


vx ^^fyy 

(from the original function). 

The sign of this last expression, for the given value of m, determines 
whether z is a maximum or minimum. 

If/cj, and/yy are both negative and such that 

f fxfvv^ f 


the expression shows that is negative whatever the value of 


in, i.e. z 


has a maximum value in all directions from (a, 6). These are sufficient 
conditions that /(a, 6) is an (unrestricted) maximum value of the function. 

/a* and fyy are both positive subject to the same condition, it follows 
similarly that /(a, 6) is a minimum value of the function. 


14.8 The demand for fad;ors of production. 

The output of a good X when amounts a and b of two factors A 
and B are i»ed is given by the production function «=f{a, b). It is 
assumed that the prices of the factors are fixed at p, and and that 
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a given output x is required at minimum cost. We choose a and ( 
to minimise n=ap,+lypi subject to f{a, 6)=*. Taking o as the 
independent variable, the side relation gives 

„ dU db /„ 

is the necessary condition for minimum cost, 


i.e. 


h 

fa' 


'U‘ 


The factors are employed in amounts such that wheir marginal 
products are proportional to their given prices. Further, 

dm d (dir\ d*b ' 

i=Pa; 


do* da 



'da» 




So, if ^>0, then the position concerned corresponds to a minimum 


cost. The condition implies that the constant product curve at the 
point concerned is convex to the origin. The equilibrium position 
is thus stable at all points where the constant product curves are 
convex to the origin. 

The necessary condition with the side relation determines the 
demands a and 6 for the factors in terms of the given values of 
p„ Pa and x. The (minimised) cost is then determined in the same 
way. As the given output x is changed, the prices of the factors 
remaining constant, the demands for the factors vary and the cost 
of production varies to give the ordinary total cost function. 

In diagrammatic terms, the contour map of the function 


consists of a set of parallel straight lines in the plane Ocd). The 

contour for fixed cost /Zj is a line with gradient equal to ( - - 

cutting the axes at distances — and — from 0. As i7i is increased 

Pa Pb 

the line moves away from 0 parallel to itself. If a given product * 
is to be obtained, then all possible combinations (a, b) of factors lie 
oa the corresponding constant product curve. We seek that com- 
bioatikm with minimum cost, i.e. lying on the “ cost line ” of t**® 
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jftrallel set which is nearest 0. The combination is given by the 
^-ordinates of the point P where the constant product curve 
ouches one of the cost lines. If the constant product curve is of 
lonnal form (downward sloping and convex to 0), there is only one 
iQch point P and it corresponds to minimum cost. At P, the 

rradient of the constant product curve ( ) and that of the cost 

’ / \ ' Jhf 


me 


( - — ) are equal. This is the necessary condition above 
\ Pb^ 


As the value of a; is changed, 
ffe obtain a series of different 
constant product curves and a 
series of points Pj, Pj, ... where 
bhey touch cost lines 

AjPi, A^B2f ... • 

This is shown in Fig. 90 where the 
^ralues of x{Xi, ... ) increase. 

As X changes continuously, the 
points describe a curve in the 
plane Oab. The varying co- 
ordinates of a point on the 
curve show the variation of 

demand for the factors as the output z varies. Further, the varying 
cost corresponding to the cost lines touched defines the total cost 
function for varying output z. 

If the production function is linear and homogeneous (constant 
returns to scale), then Euler’s Theorem gives 

afm+bU- 



Fio. 90. 


■■z. 


So 


n ap^+bpt ^^ afa+bf„ 
z z z * 


virhere A denotes the common value of p* : and : ft 

.dll'* da dJb da j. db\ . 


Now 


Bi&ce 


\ da db 
^•dx'^^^dz' 


1 from /(a, b)=z. 
consider here a variable equilibrium position with output * 
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ohanging and and pi, fixed. Hence, average and marginal cost ate 
equal at all outputs. Average cost must thus be constant irrespective 
of output (see Examples XVI, 22, below), a natural result in thj{ 
case of constant returns to scale. In Fig. 90, the constant product 
curves are now of the same shape (radial projections of each 
and the locus of P is a straight line. The factors are used in the same 
proportion and their amounts and total cost increase in proportion 
as output increases. 

If the good X, produced under constant returns to scale, is sold on 
a competitive market at a price p equal to the constant 
cost, then 

So Pa=Ph and p^=pU 


This is the law of “ marginal productivity ” ; the price of a factor 
equals the marginal product of the factor valued at the selling price 
of the product. Suppose, further, that the demand law for X if 

x-^(p) with elasticity To determine the amounts 


(a and b) of the factors and the selling price (p) in terms of given 
factor prices (p^ and pj), we have now three conditions : 


(l)/(a,6) = ^(p); (2)p,=pf,; (3) p»=p/». 

The output x=f{a, b) = (j>{p) and total cost n=px=apa+bptMi 
also determined. Full competitive equilibrium, with constant 
returns to scale, is thus determinate. 

We can trace the variation of the demands for the factors of pW" 
duction, given above in terms of p, and pj, as one of the prices 
(say po) changes while the other (p») remains constant. For the 
linear homogeneous function x=f(a, 6), we have 


/«=-;/« and /»= -?/« (12.8, (4), above). 

/ fh 

The elasticity of substitution between the factors is 0 = V 
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Xhe equattons (1), (2) and (3) hold for any values of p, and and 

-an be differentiated partially with respect to p. : 


. da . db _j,f. dp xdp 




dp ( , da . db\ 


*ap« 


^/a6 




dp 




Hl’^lri-nrr llflA nf ^2), (3) and (4), we have 


dp da db 

+ 1’- oT s;r = ^» 
apa ap« dpa 


dp 

w 

dp 


da 


db xp 
dp, p, 
do a db 

^^dpa^^^dpa b^^dp,, ^ ^ 

There are thus three linear equations in the “ unknowns 

96 ^JPa ^Pa 

id “ • By simple algebraic methods,* the values of these partial 
dpa 

^"ivatives can be found and written ; 


— A 


'll - \ T.n ' xn ! 


da 

fin. 

db ab , , 


7 ^nr\ 

^jra 


^'nte 


Ea 


.P. 3» Eb 




_ — ^ ^ - for the elasticities of demand for 

Ep. b bp. 


Epa a dp„ 

the factors with respect to p- and k.='^ and ic 5 =—(k» +«>=!) 

xp xp 

for the nroDortions of total receipts going to the factors. Then 

Ea , , 

— = -(/CftCT + K.T?) 

Eh 


E 


- r= fiT — qnV 


jra 


The interpretation of these results is clear. If the price of the 

• w do .. da j db 

^or example, by eliminatmg ■— , wo obtain two eqxiations m ^ and 




dpg 


t Wch are easily solved* Or, the method of solutiou by ** determinants ’ can 

^ (a — 


IQ A O 
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&otor A rises, the demands for both factors ace affected, and in twc 
ways. In the first place, the cost of production is increased, the 
product is dearer and (for a decreasing demand law with ii positive] 
less of the product is bought. There is then a proportional decieaee 
in the demand for both factors. This is shown by the negative ter® 
( - K^tj) in the expressions for both elasticities of demand. Secondly, 
the factor B is now cheaper reUUivdy to the factor A and it pays to 
substitute B for A in production as far as possible. The demand foi 
B thus increases at the expense of that for A, as a shown by the 
positive term (/Cac) in the expression for one elWicity and the 
negative term ( — K^a) in the other. The total effect on demand is 
found by addition. The demand for A falls in any CMe, but that for 
B may rise or fall according as the substitution effect is stronger ot 
weaker than the effect through the demand for the product. 


14.9 The demand for consume’ goods and for loans. 

A similar analysis applies to the demand of a consumer for twc 
goods X and Y obtainable at given market prices p* and p^. The 
consumer has a fixed income /i and makes his purchases to attain the 
highest position on his preference scale, as represented by an index 
function of utility u = <f>(x,y). 

We have to find x and y, the individual’s purchases, so that u is a 
maximum subject to the relation expressing the balance of the indi' 
vidual’s budget : xp^ + ypy=fi. 


This expression of the problem is independent of which particulai 
form of the index-fimction of utility is selected ; all forms of th( 
index-fimetion increase and decrease together and so attain 
ma-rinmiTn values together, at the same values of x and y. 

Hie side relation gives y as a function of x for which 

^ Py * dX _ Py 

du 


and 


^-0 

dx» 


So 


da^ 


- + <f>mv £) + ^ + 





i<kvvP>c* - HmuPmPi, + 4>»mPi,% 


and 
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phe neoessaary condition for a relative maximum value of a is thus 

e. the marginal rate of substitution between the goods in consump- 
ion {R ~ 4*«c ’ ^v) ^ equal to the ratio of the given market prices. 
Phis condition, together with the side relation, is sufficient to deter- 
mine the purchases of the individual in terms of the given values of 
B*( Pv determine the demand functions of the individual 

see 11*7 above). A sufficient condition for a relative maximum 
ralue of «■ is 

~ ^^‘xvPmPv ^maPy^ 

Using the necessary condition, this implies that 

~ ^*f*xv^x4*y "f ^xx^v^ 

In diagrammatic terms, the purchases of the individual are given 
by the co-ordinates of the point P in the Oxy plane where the fixed 
line with equation xiPm'^yPy—p, expressing the budget balance, 
touches one of the indifference curves of the system 

^ (cc, y) — constant. 

The point P corresponds to a maximum value of u if the indifference 
curve at P is convex to the origin. The condition of tangency is 
equivalent to the necessary condition and the condition of convexity 
to the sufficient condition written above. So, in the “ normal ” cewe 
where the indifference curves are dovraward sloping and convex to 
the origin, a unique and maximal pair of individual purchases are 
defined for any given market prices or given income. The “ normal ” 
case, in fact, corresponds to the case of stable demand functions. 
The variation of the individual’s demands for the two goods as one 
of the market prices or the income varies is shown by the changing 
position of the point P as the line xp* + yp,=/i moves in conformity 
^th price or income variation.* 

We can consider, as a second problem, the conditions under which 
individual regulates the flow of his income, and hence of his con- 
®Mnption, over time. This is a problem of importance in the theory 

* For more complete acoounts of the problem of demand for consumers’ 
jsooda, see Hicks and AUeaa, A Reconsideration of the Theory of Value, Eco- 
^omica, 1934, and Allen and Bowley, Famay Expenditure (1936). Expressions 
here found for the elasticities of demand with respect to price or income. 

' methods used are extCDsions of those first introduced by Pareto. 
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of interest.* It is assumed that the individual has given resouroeg 
which can produce various incomes this year and various incomes 
ty next year subject always to a given transformation relation 

Pipe, y)=0. 

Interest is reckoned at the fixed rate of lOOr per cent, compounded 
yearly. We determine, first, those incomes which maximise the 
present value 

1+r 

subject to the transformation relation. We have 

^-1 d — - ^ 

dx~ ^l+rdx da;*~ 1 +r(iar* 

where the derivatives of y with respect to x are given^by P{x, y)=o. 
Hence, for maximum present value, we must have 



i.e. the incomes in the two years are such that the marginal rate of 
return over cost equals the given rate of interest. The sufficient 


condition for a maximum present value 



is satisfied in the 


** normal ” case where the transformation curve in the plane Oxy is 
concave to the origin (see 9.7 above). 

The necessary condition above and the transformation relation 
determine the incomes x^ and y^ with maximum present value, both 
incomes depending on the interest rate r. It is now assumed that 
the individual can modify his incomes by borrowing or lending 
money this year to be repaid next year with interest at the fixed 
market rate. This process leaves the present value of income un- 
changed, i.e. y y 


1+r 


1+r 


where x and y are any incomes asjnodified from and y^ by loans. 
For example, if the individual borrows {x - x^) this year, then 


yo-y = (l+»')(®-«o) 

is the amount he must repay next year, and this is equivalent to ths ; 

.1 

* The analysis here given is based on that given Fisher, Tht Theory oj 
JtUtnot (1930). 
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relation written above. It is assumed, further, that the loans made 
by the individual are such that the utility function 

u=itf>{x, y) 

of the individual for incomes in two years is maximised subject to 
the relation above. The particular form of the utility function 
taken is quite immaterial. The relation gives 


So 




The necessary condition for relative maximum utility is thus 



i.e. loans must be made so that the marginal rate of time-preference 
of the individual becomes equal to the market rate of interest. This 
condition, together with the constant present value relation, deter- 
mines the incomes x and y in terms of the given interest rate. In 
particular, (x-Xq) is deter- 
mined as a function of r, the 
demand function of the in- 
dividual for loans. The value 
of {z - Xo) may be positive or 
negative according to the 
interest rate, i.e. the individ- 
ual may borrow or lend this 
year to reach his “ optimum” 
income stream. As in the 
case of the consumption goods 
problem, if the indifference 
curves, i/t (x, y) — constant, are 
convex to the origin at all 
points, then the positions obtained are stable and correspond always 
to maximum, rather than to minimum, values of utility. 

The problem can be put in a slightly different way capable of 
simple diagrammatic representation. Suppose that the individual, 
before borrowing or lending, has incomes x^ and yo' in the two years, 
^present these incomes by a point P#' in the plane Oxy 


n 
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By borrowing or lending, the individual can modify his incomes to 
X and y where the point {x, y) must lie on the line A*F with equation 




+ 


yd 

l+r’ 


i.e. the line through Pd with fixed gradient (to Ox) which is negative 
and numerically equal to (l+r). The incomes selected by the 
individual are given by the co-ordinates of the point P' where A'S 
touches an indifference curve of the system 

0(a;, y)= constant. ^ 

If the indifference curves are everywhere convex t6 the origin, then 
P' is uniquely determined and corresponds to a maximum of utility, 
The initial incomes xd and yd can be varied accorc^g to the given 
transformation relation F{x, y)=0 and the point Pd can take any 
position on the corresponding transformation curvp QR. As 
varies, so does the point P' and we require that position of P' giving 
the largest possible utility level. The position required is given by 
P where an indifference curve is touched by the line AB (parallel to 
A'B’) which touches the transformation curve at some point P,. 
Hi other words, we seek a line with fixed gradient -(1 +r) whici 
touches the transformation curve at P# and an indifference curve 
at P. The incomes first derived by the individual are given by the 
co-ordinates of P, and the final incomes, as modified by loans, are 
given by the co-ordinates of P. In this position, the numerical 
gradient of AB (1 +r) is equal to that of the transformation curve 
(P, : Fy) and to that of the indifference curve (^. : ifiy), i.e. r equals 
the marginal rate of return over cost and the marginal rate of time- 
preference. Notice that, for a line with fixed negative gradient 
-(1 +f), the present value of the incomes represented is constant. 
The maximum value of this present value attainable is given by the 
particular line AB. Hence, as in the previous analysis, we can first 
loeate P^ for maximum present value of incomes on the transfor- 
mation curve, and then locate P for maximum utility of incomes 
obtainable by borrowing or lending from those at Pg. 


EXAMPLES XIV 

Qeneral tnaximum and mimimm ptcblma 

L indicate the contour, ridge and trough lines of each of the functiow 
*ssaf‘+y*-l; z=l-x*-y*i z=x*-y*+l. Show that *=y=0 giv® 

stationary value of s in each case. Determine the nature of the Btationsu 
v^ue in the various oases. 
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2 . Show that e=aaf*+ 6 y«+c always has a single stationary value which 
ia a a maxnnum or a saddle point according as a and 5 are positive 

negative or of opposite signs. 

8 . Show that t—»* + xy + y* has a m i n i m um value and * = *• + »«-«* a 
saddle point at 0 . ' * 

4 . Show that z = aa;* + 2hxy + by* + 2gfz + 2fy + e has two straight ridge or 
trough lines and deduce that the fvmction has only one stationary value. 

5 . !£* = («- y)e*^, show that there are ridge and trough lines which are 
straight and parallel and that z has no stationary value. 

6 . Show that * = (®* + y*)e**-s* has a minimum value at x = y=zO and 
saddle points where * = 0 , y= ± 1 . 

7 . Indicate the form of the contour map of a = «* + y* - Sacy and show 

the ridge and through lines are arcs of parabolas. Deduce that z has a mmiTnum 
value at x—y—1 and a saddle point at a; = y = 0 . 

8 . Locate the stationary values of a = 2 (x - y)* - x* - y*. 

9. If a is a function of x and y defined by «* + y* + 3a* - 2® + 2a = 0, show 
that the contours are circles centred at a; = 1 , y = 0 which expand as a increases 
(- l<a< -i) and then contract as a increases further ( -i<a<i). Deduce 
that a = - 1 is the minimum and a — i the maximum value of a. (See 14.3, 
Ex. 4 above.) 

10. Show that the only stationary points on the sinface a = x*6’' form a UnA 
of minima l 3 dng along the axis Oy. Verify by examining the nature of the 
sections of the surface by planes perpendicular to Oy. 

dz dz 

11. If ^=(a« + 6 y 4 -o)^(a:, y) and + + 0 ) 0 ( 2 :, y), show that «ha 8 

a line of stationary values corresponding toaa; + by + c= 0 on the contour map 
in the plane Oxy. Illustrate with a =n;* 6 i'. 

12. If u=f{z) where a = ^(z, y), show that the stationary values of u and a 
occur at the same values of x and y. If/'(z )>0 always, deduce that corre- 

. Bponding stationary values of u and a are also of the same type. 

13. The variable 0 is defined as a function of four variables a, h, t and r by 
the relation dUf* + brtf^=f{a, b, t, r), where I and r are constants and / is a 
given function. jE^d four equations to determine a, 6 , t and r for maximum p. 

i (See Wicksell, Lectures on PoLUioal Economy, Vol. I (English Ed. 1934), p. 181.) 

14. By elinunating y, show that z = has a minimum value e* relative 
|toa;-j/ + 2 = 0. Check by means of the results of 14.6. 

15. If x and y ore positive, show that the maximtun value of xy subject to 

. Illustrate by drawing the contour map 

16. The variables x and y are related where a> 6 . Show that 

a* 0* 

(**+y*) has then a TnaTimnm value a and a minimum value b. Illustrate 
uiagrammatioal]^ when a = 6 and 6=3. 

17. Establish the necessary condition for an extreme value of z—f(x, y) 

jelative to by Lagrange’s method, using an “undetermined” 

®ultiplier X. 


;**+!/*=«* occurs where x-y- 
\ otz=xy and the cixole a!* + y*=4. 


s/2 
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IB Vind the stationary values of subject to yaxmas whet^ 

m is a constant. For what values of m is s (a) a maximum and (6) a 
mum at a:=y=0? Deduce that a?=sy=0 is a saddle point of the surface 
af=a?* + y*- (see Example 7 above). 

19. A rectangular brick has a given volume ; show that its siuface area jg 
lecust when it is a cube. Show that the same result holds if the brick has a 
given surface area and maximum volmne. 


20. An open box of given volume 4 cubic feet has a rectangular base and 
vertical sides. It is made of wood costing. 1 shilling per sq. foot. Show that 
for least cost of construction, the base of the box is a square of side double 
the depth. What is the least cost? 


21* An ** ellipsoidal *’ block of wood has a surface witl^ equation 

a* 6» c* \ 

referred to axes Oxyz in space. Show that is th^ volume of the largest 
reotangular brick that can be cut from the wood. 


\ 


22. If axes Oocyz are fixed in space, what is the distance of the point (x, y, z) 
from O ? Express the distance from 0 to any point on the plane + 4y + 5z - 10 
in terms of the x and y co-ordinates of the point. Deduce that »J2 is the 
shortest and perpendicular distance from O to the plane. 


23. Given z=s>fnf(x) + n<f>(y) where mx-hny^^a cmd fn4*n=6, find « as a 
function of x and y for given values of a and 6. Deduce that z has extreme 
values for variation of x and y where 




x-y 


(See Wioksell, op. cU.^ p. 140.) 


Economic maximum and minimum problems 

A monopolist firm produces two chocolate lines and X, at constant 
average costs of 2s. 6d. and 3s. per lb. respectively. If p^ and p, are the prices 
diarged (in shillings per lb.), the market demands are 

a;i = 6(p,-pj) and x, = 32 + 5pi- lOp, 

thousand lbs. per week of the two lines. For maximum joint monopoly 
revenue, show that the prices are fixed at nearly 48. 6d. and 4s. 9d. per lb. 
respectively. 

25* In the problem of the previous example, find the prices of the two lines 
fixed by independent monopolists and show that they are less than the joint 
monopoly prices. 

A monopolist produces cheap razors and blades at a constant average 
oost of 2s. per razor and Is. per dozen blades. The demand of the market 

per week is a?,* thousand razors and a;. = 5 -^5-. thousand dozen blades 
^ ^ PiP% * PiPi 

when the prices are p^ (shillings per razor) and p, (shillings per dozen blades)* 
Show that the monopoly prices, fixed jointly, are 4s. per razor and 2s. pef 
ilSmmx blades. 
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, 4 ^ If t3b» dtemaada of ibo market in the previous ft»»>.Tnp] |^ are 

= and »,=¥- 2 p, - Vp*, 

show that the joint monopolist would give the razors away and sell the blades 
at a high price. 


28. The market demand law for a good X ia p^p- ax. A monopolist 
produces X at average cost (ax + b) for output x and sells to a merchant at a 
price ir which maximises his profits. The merchant is a monopolist with 
constant distributive costs and maximises his profits by selling on the market 

at price p. Show that the amount of X produced and sold is x= ^ 

2(a + 2a) 

and that n — p- 2(xx and p — p-otx. Find the output if the producer mono- 
polist sold direct to the market and show that “ bilateral monopoly ” here 
restricts output and raises price. 


29. Generalise the problem of the previous example by taking a market 
demand law p=: ^(o;) and producer’s average cost /(a?). Show that 

4> (x) + 3x<f»'{x) -h x*<f»"{x) =/(x) «/'(«) 

gives the output x and that ^ = ^(a;) + x<f>'(x). (See Bowloy, Bilateral Mono- 
poly. Economic Journal, 1928.) 

30. In the problem of 14.5, assume that the product after t years represents 
the original cost accumulated at some continuous interest rate of lOOp per 
cent. Given the factor prices, express p as a function of a, b and t. The 
monopolist is assumed to arrange production to maximise p ; find equations 
for a, b and t. If the maximum equals the market rate of interest r, show that 
the result is eqxiivalent to that of the competitive case of 14.5. 

31. ^ the production function of 14.5 is show that the 

equilibrium period of production is whore r is the market rate of 

interest. In the competitive case, show that r is given by 


-=: 161 og 2 N/p^. 

/82. If irj==-4N/a6 is the production function, find the amounts of the factors 
used at given prices and p^ to produce an output x at smallest cost. In the 
case of pure competition on the market for X with the demand law = ^ 03 ?, 
show that the demands for the factors are 


.1 

A 


4\ 


PSi. 

Pm 


A* 


and h 






83. For any production function, if each output x is obtained at minimum 
cost at given factor prices, show that the common equilibrium value of 

7 ^ and ^ is equal to the marginal cost of output a?. If the firm fixes output 

to maximise profits at a given selling price p, show that the marginal produc- 
tivity law Pa^pfa p^—jp /5 holds. Why need not total cost equal total 
receipts in this case? 


84. A good X is produced with two ** substitutional ** factors A and B and 
^ “ limitational ** factor O according to the relations x=f{a, If 

each output « is produced at minimum cost at given factor prices p^^ Pb ^'^id p^. 
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ahow that the amounts of the fiujtow used and total cost are detenaiau 
as Amotions of x and deduce that 

Pt 

The selling price p is fixed and output chosen for maximum profits. Show that 

In what sense can the factor prices be said to be equal to the ** marginal 
revenues” of the factors? (See Georgescu, Fixed coefficients of produotm 
%nd marginal productivity theory^ Keview of Economic Studies, 1936.) 

/ is an individuaPs utility function for two goods, show that 

his demands for the goods are ii and where and c 

a + PPa* <^-^PPy\ 

are the fixed prices and y, the individuaPs fixed income. \ Deduce that the 
elasticity of demand for either good with respect to incoma or to its price is 
equal to unity. 

An individual’s utility fimction is m = 2gx + 2fy - ax^ - 2kxy - by*. Show 
at his demands for the goods are linear in the income fi, the coefficients 
depending on the prices of the goods. 


37. Differentiate the equilibrium conditions giving the demands for two 
goods X and Y for an individual with utility function m = ^ y ) in the case 
where = 0. Show that 



where 





and deduce that the demand for a good decreases as its price increases provided 
that and are negative. Why is this statement of the problem not 
independent of the particular utility function selected? (See Pareto, Mamd 
d'iconomie politique f 2nd Ed. 1927, pp. 579-84.) 


* 88« The incomes of an individual in two years are a^o and y^ and his utility 
function for incomes is w = as*y^. Show that the demand (» - a?o) for loans this 
year decreases as the given market rate of interest lOOr per cent, increases. 
Deduce that the individual will not borrow this year at any (positive) rate of 

o 

interest if yo< “ 

ft 

39. In a self-contained community, an individual can produce, with his 

given resources, amounts of goods X, ... according to &e transfonnatiOT 

function F{x, y, *, ...) = 0 and he can then buy or sell on a market at 
prices p^, p^ p,, ... . His utility funotion is ^(», y, z, ...). How are the 
amoimts he demands or offers determined? Illustrate diagrammatically id 
the case of two goods and show that the solution is exactly analogous to that 
of the problem of the demand for loans (14.9 above). 

40. Values (Xf) of a variable quantity X are given for a series of (2n+l) 


-n, -(n-l), ...-1, 0, 1, ...(n- 1), n 
at the cantre of the period. Write where a 


/ 
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5 to be det«niiii>®d to liiafc th® sum of all observed values of is a nuniniuin. 

-Ste, Sxt 

o=-W and 6=-fzL-5 


2n+l' 


^here Z implies summation over the (2n + 1) observed values. In what ««««, 
Joes x-at + b represent the trend ” of the series of JC? * 

41 . The Board of Trade Wholesale Price Index-number ».(1924= 100» af 
certain dates is given by the following table : wj at 


Date 

< 


July 1929 - 

-3 

82-7 

Jan. 1930 - 

-2 

78.8 

July 1930 . 

- 1 

71-7 

Jan. 1931 - 

0 

64*3 

July 1931 - 

1 

61*6 

Jan. 1932 > 

2 

63‘4 

July 1932 - 

3 

58-8 


Find the trend a!=at + 6 by the method of the previous example. Compute 
the trend values for each date and compare with the actual value of the index. 
Represent the original values and the trend values graphically. 



CHAPTEE XV 

INTEGRALS OP FUNCTIONS OP ONE VARIABLE 

15.1 The definition of a definite integral. 

The concept of an “ integral ” has two very different! characteristics 
and two correspondingly distinct applications. Proip one point of 
view, an integral is the limiting value of a certain sWmation ex- 
pression which is of frequent appearance in mathematical analysis 
and which corresponds, in diagrammatic terms, to an area enclosed 
by a plane curve or curves. The integral, viewed in this way, is 
called a “ definite ” integral. From another point of view, an 
integral is the result of reversing the process of differentiation. The 
derivative of a function of one variable is itself a function of the 
same variable. The inverse problem is to obtain, from a given 
function, a second function which has the first as its derivative. The 
second function, if it can be found, is called the “ indefinite ” integral 
of the first. 

It is essential, in the following development, to distinguish care- 
fully between the two aspects of an integral, the “ definite ” and 
the “ indefinite ” aspects. The actual definition of an integral can 
be framed in one of two ways and, once one aspect is adopted as the 
basis of the definition, it is then our business to establish the property 
implicit in the second aspect. It is found that the sum-area concept 
of an integral provides the better starting-point. The definition 
given below, therefore, makes usej)f this concept and it is only at a 
later stage that the integral is connected with the inverse differentia- 
tion process. This is merely a matter of formal presentation ; the 
sum-area and inverse-differentiation properties of integrals 
equally important in application. 

It is assumed that y=/(®) is a single-valued function which is 
Isontinuous for all values of a; in the given interval from ^ 
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The interval of x, of length (6 - a), is divided in any way we 
please into n sections by means of the dividing points : 

We form the sum : 

f(Xx) («2 - %) +/(a;a) («8 - a'a) + . . . +/(»n-i) (»« - a?n-i) +/(a:«) (»„« - *„), 

where each term is obtained from a different section and consists of 
the length of the section times the value of the function at the lower 
(or left-hand) point of the section. For convenience, a special 
notation is adopted in wliich we write the sum as 

n 

2 /(»r)(aJr+l-«r), 
r-1 

where the term written is the typical (rth) term of the sum and the 

n 

symbol S indicates that aU such tenns, from the first (r = l) to the 

»th (r=w), are to be added together.! The number n of the sections 
into which the given interval is divided is now increased in any way 
such that each section becomes smaller. It can be shown that the 
sum above then increases and approaches a definite limiting value. 
No formal proof of this basic result is offered here but a diagram- 
matic indication of its correctness is given below. The limiting 
value, approached as n tends to infinity, is called the definite integral 
of the fimction between the lower limit a and the upper limit h and 

written in the symbolic form f f{x)dx. So : 

Definition: f /(a;)da:=Lim 2 /(*r) (*r+i - ®f)* 

Ja n~^QO f—l 

The process of finding the integral of a function is called integration. 
From the definition, it is clear that the value of a definite integral 
is simply a number which can be positive or negative and which 
"iepends only on the form of the function and on the values of the 

. * The rigid definition of a definite integral does not assume that the function 
)8 continuous. The full development, following Riemann (after whom the 
mtegral is sometimes named), is somewhat involved — see Goursat, Court 
a onolj/se rncoMnualgue, Vol. I (4th Ed. 1924), pp. 169 st seg. The essentials 
of the definition, howevw, ore clearly indicated here. 

iThis 2) notation is found to be of great convenience in dealing with sums 
of all kinds. The Greek capital 2» alternative to the English S, is an 
obvious letter to indicate a smn. 
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Unuta (a and 6} tak«i. The yariable x is not involved ; it haa beei 
“ integrated out 

It can be shown, further, that sums other than that written abov 
have exactly the same limiting value, the definite integral, as n tend 
to infinity. Such sums are formed by taking, for each section, th 
length of the section times the value of the function at the nppe 
(or right-hand) point of the section, or indeed at any point withii 
the section. This fact, again not formally proved, is supported b' 
the diagrammatic illustrations below. Hence : 

r» n 

f(x)dx = Lim S /(»/) (a^r+i - »r).\ 

J ; «-4*oo r—l 

where x/ can take any value &om Xf to x^+i inclusn 
Put more broadly, the definition is as follows. T1 interval frou 
x=a to X =6 is divided into a number of sections ol which Jxis i 
typical one with x as one point contained in it. Then 

f /(x)dx=LimS/(x)Jx, 

^ a 

where each section length Ax is multiplied by the value of th 
function /(x) at a point of the section, the whole set i of products i 
summed and the limit foimd as the number of sections into whic 
the given range (a, 6) is divided is increased indefinitely.* 

The following properties of definite integrals are derived at one 
from the definition. If /(x) and ^(x) are single-valued function 
continuous over the relevant intervals, then : 

(1) I f{x)dx= -jj{x)dx. 

(2) f { -/(x)}dx = - f /(x) dx. 

^ a •'a 

(3) f kf{x)dx = k f f{x)dx (k being a constant). 

J a ^ a 

(4) J /(x)dx=| f{x)dx+j f{x)dx. 

* The way in whidi the integral notation has arisen.ia clear tttm this mV 
statement of the definitiem. In the limit, the sum is written 

8 bang an alternative symbol for 8 then beoomes elongated into to 

eonventional sign [. 
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(®) J {/(») + ^(aj)}«Za;= r f{x)dx + ^ ^{x)dx. 

The last of tiiese properties can be considered as an iUustration of 
the formal method of proof. We have 

J{/(^r) + 4> (*r)} (*,« - *,) ^iUiXr) ^ (x,) - a:,)} 

i.e. J^{/ (aj) + (j> («)} dx =j* f(x) dx + (a:) dx 

on taking the limit as n tends to infinity and using the property 
(4.5) that the limit of a sum is the sum of the separate limits. It 
can be noticed that this result extends to the integral of a difference 
and, in an obvious way, to the integral of sums or differences of any 
; number of separate functions. 

15.2 Definite integrals as areas. 

^ The diagrammatic representation of a definite integral which 
I follows makes the concept much more clear and, at the same time, 
leads to important applications. Suppose, first, that b>a and that 



Oj A CD B X 

Fia. 92 . 


^6 continuous function f{x) assumes only positive values between 
*=a and xsxb. Further, for simplicity of exposition, take the 
fiinction as monotonio increasing. The function is then represented 
92) as a continuous curve lying above the horizontal axis Ox and 
fix)m left to right between the ordinates AP (at x—a) and 
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BQ (at xssb). Let CD be a l^pical member (x„ a;r4.i) of the n 
sections into which we divide the range AB (« = 8 in the figure). 

n 

oontiibntion of this section to the sum 2 ) f{Xr) (07,4.1 - a;,) is CD times 

CB, the ordinate of the curve at C, i.e. it is the area of the rectangle 
with CD as base and CR as height. The whole sum is thus the smu 
of the rectangular areas shaded in Fig. 92 , an irregular area lying 
entirely under the curve between P and Q. As the number o{ 
sections is increased, each section becoming smt^er, the shaded 
area, comprising an increasing number of rectangles becoming steadily 
thinner, must increase and approach a limiting vame which we can 
identify as the area under the curve, above Ox md between the 
ordinates AP and BQ. Hence, the sum written ^bove has this 
area as limit and \ 

f f{x)dx= area ABQP under the curve y =/(»). 

It is also clear that the same result follows if we start from one of 

the other sums used in the definition of the integral. The smn 

n 

2 f{Xr+i){Xr+i-Xr) is represented by a sum of rectangle areas, 

r-l 

typical rectangle having CD as base and DS as height. We have 
now an irregular area enclosing the curve and, as the number of 
sections is increased, the area decreases and approaches a limiting 
value which is the area ABQP under the curve. Further, the stun 

II 

2 /(®rO(^f+i“®f)» "vs^here x/ is any value between a:, and x,+i, is 

r-l 

shown as the sum of rectangle areas, a typical rectangle having base 
CD and height equal to some ordinate of the curve above CD. This 
area again approaches the area ABQP under the curve as the number 
of sections increases. It does not matter which of the sums is taken ; 
the limit is always the definite integral shown by the area ABQP 
under the curve.'*' 

• It can be noticed that we have actually given here a definition of the 
under a curve. The only areas known to elementary geometry are those w 
rectangles. But, if we fit to a given curvilinear area a set of rectangles in 
of ^e ways indicated, and if the sum of the rectangle areas tends to a limit ^ 
the number of the rectangles increases, thoi the limit can be defined as tw 
curvilinear area. Compare this definition with the graphical method of 
.matang a curvilinear area in practice, by counting the number of small squM* 
the graph paper covered by the area. 
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A sunilar axgumoiit applies when the function, though positive, 
is not monotonio increasing between a;=a and x=:b. The integral 

f{x)dx can always be represented as the area under the curve 

ys=f(x), above the axis Ox and between the ordinate at x=a and 
This is illustrated in Fig. 93 . 




When the function f{x) assumes negative values between x=a 
and x=6(6>o), complications arise which can only be overcome by 
making conventional, distinctions between positive and negative areas. 
UfiXf) is negative, then the contribution of the section (a;,, *,.4.1) to 


n 

the sum 2 /(«,.) - a;,) is negative and shown by a rectangle below 

the axis Ox. It follows, when the limit is taken, that the integral 
[ f{z)dxia still represented by an area between the curve y=f{x), 

•'a 


the axis Ox and the ordinates at x=a and x=:b, provided that any 
parts of the area above the axis Ox are taken as positive and any 
parts below the axis Ox as negative (see Fig. 94 ). The integral and 
area as a whole may, of course, be positive or negative.* 

So, if the function y =/(«) is positive in the interval (a, 6) and the 

curve above Ox, then the integral [ f{x)dx is positive and measured 


* It must be emphasised that the integral | f{x)dx is here not the sum, but 

^6 difference, of the numerical areas PAO and QBO of Kg. 94. If the 
; '^J^aerical stun is requiredt the areas PAG and QBC must be obtained separ- 

•tely as |^/(*)da 5 and - j /(x)dx, where 00=e. 
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by an area under the curve. If l&e function is negative in the 
interval and the curve below Ox, then the integral is negative a&(i 
numerically equal to the area below Ox and above the curve. If the 
function changes sign in the interval and the curve crosses the axis 
Ox, then the integral may be positive or negative and is represented 
by the algebraic sum of a positive area (above Ox) and a negative 
area (below Ox). 

A further convention regarding the sign of an area is needed to 

interpret the integral f f{x)dx as an area in the cises where a>t. 
J 0 I 

Each of the terms («,+! -*,) appearing in any of the sums defining 
the integral is now negative instead of positive and tlm corresponding 
rectangle areas are described from right to left instead of from left 
to right. We simply need the convention, therefor^ that an ares 
described from right to left is numerically equal, but opposite in 
sign, to the similar area described from left to right. 

In all cases, the integral f f{x)dx i& measured by the area be- 

tween the curve y=f{x), the axis Ox and the ordinates of the carve 
at x=a and x=b. Various parts of the area must be considered as 
taking signs according to the conventions here indicated. The area 
as a whole is the algebraic (and not the numerical) sum of the 
separate parts and it may be positive or it may be negative. 


16.3 Indefinite int^;rals and inverse differentiation. 

In introducing the second aspect of integrals (as inverse to 
derivatives), we can quote a simple example of the kind of problem 
involved. The variable y is known to be a single-valued functioe 
of X such that, for all values of x, we have 


dx 




dy e. 

This is a “ differential equation ” involving the derivative 

function so far unknown. Is it posrible to deduce the actual form i 
of this unknown function from the equation? We know that 




d 
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So = 

One possible fonn of the function we seek is thus 

y-x + \3*. 

This is obviously not unique since the addition of any constant to v 
leaves the derivative unaltered. So, if c is any constant whatever, 

y=x-\-\x*+c 

is a form of the function required. It is also fairly clear that we can 
expect no other form of ^ to have the derivative (l+ar^) at all 
points. In a particular case such as this, it is possible to reverse the 
differentiation process, to solve a “ differential equation ” of the 
above ty^. Notice that the additive constant, which disappears on 
differentiation, reappears in the reverse process. We have now to 
generalise this step and connect it with integration. 

The definite integral T f^pc^dx depends for its value on the form 

^ a 

of the function /(x) and on the values of the limits a and 6. If the 
form of the function and the lower limit a are given, take a variable 

number x as the upper limit and write the integral r/(x)clx. The 

a 

value of the integral now depends on the value allotted to x, i.e. the 
integral is itself a function of x. It is called the indefinite integral of 

the function f{x) and written simply jf{x)dx. So : 

DEPiNmoN : jf(x)dx=:j /(«) da; = a function of ». 

By indefinite integration, we obtain, from a given function of x, a 
^cond function of the same variable. In diagrammatic terms, the 
indefinite integral is a variable area, i.e. the area between the curve 

the axis Oa?, the fixed ordinate at x=a and a variable 
ordinate at x. 

The fundamental result connecting differentiation and integration 
oan now be stated : 

If/ {x) is a continuous function, then the derivative of the indefinite 
'Dtegral of /(*) is the function f{x) itself : 
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Without giting a completely rigorous proof, the correctness 
result can be seen m diagrammatic terms. Let F{x) denote the 
indefinite integral of the continuous flmction f{z). Then 

F{x+h)-F{x)~\ f{x)dx-\ f{x)dx-\ f{x)dx 

by property (4) of 15.1. The last integral written is shown 
area between the curve y=f(x), the axis Ox and ordinates at * anii 
(a;+^). If A is small, the area differs by a small amount from that 
of the rectangle with base h and height f{x), th^ ordinate of the 
curve at x. So, if A is small, 

F{x-\-h)-F{x)= hf {x) approximat 
i.e. F{x+h) F{x)_^^^^ approximate! 

It follows that, as A^O, the ratio on the left-hand side tends to/(4 
i.e. the derivative of (a:) is / {x). q.e.d. 

The fundamental result can be put in a more practical form. If 
a function ^{x) can be found with/(a:) as its derivative, then 

and ^f{x)dx and <f>{x) must be identical except for an additive and 
arbitrary constant : 

|/(a:) dx=^{x)+ constant. 

The integral here is between limits a and x. Putting x=a, 


I /(ic) da; =^(o)-f constant. 


The integral now is zero, representing an area on a base of t 
length. It follows that 

constants: - ^(o), 

i.e. the arbitrary constant of the indefinite integral can be written i^j 
terms of the arbitrary and constant lower limit of integration. 
a;as6 in the indefinite integral and substitute for the constant. S® 

I f{x)dx=t^{b) + constants:^ (A) - <f>(a). 
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The practical rale for integration is thus : 

Jifix) is a continuous function and if — {(f>{x)}=f{x), then 

jf{x)dx=z<l> (x) + constant 

\ fix)dx=<f>{b)-^{a). 

J a 

:o integrate a given function f{x), it is only necessary to find, by 
ome means or other, a function (f){x) with/(x) as its derivative. 

The fundamental result can be put in yet a third way. If it is 

jven that the variable y is a function of x such that ~=f{x), 
inhere f{x) is a given continuous function, then ® 


dz 






nd y and ^f(z)dz can differ only by a constant. Hence 
The solution of the differential equation is 


t=^f{x)dx 


+ constant. 


We have thus established the fact that integration is inverse 
ifferentiation. If the function f{x) is obtained from ^ (z) by deriva- 
lon, then the function ^(x) is obtained from f(z) by (indefinite) 
itegration. The only difficulty is that an arbitrary constant re- 
ppears in the integration process. The same fact is expressed by 
lying that the integral off (x) provides the solution of the differential 

Illation ^ =/(*)• The concept of a differential equation will be 


featly extended in the following chapter and the idea of integration 
5 inverse differentiation will be generalised to the idea of the 
itegration of differential equations of all kinds. 


^•4 The technique of integration. 

The practical method of evaluating a definite or indefinite integral 
spends, as we have just seen, on finding a function with the function 
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to be integrated as its derivative. ^ ^ i^ien we can 

write at once 

J/(aj) da;=^ (a;) + constant; | f{x)dx=<f>{b)-if>{a). 

In attempting to systematise the practical method on lines similat 
to those that proved successful in the case of derivation, we first 
obtain and table some standard forms. From the derivative results 
we have 

Beversing these results, we have the three main standard forms /( 
integrals : \ 


of* dx 


X"+^ 
n + 1 


(2) ^ constant. 

(3) I c* dr = c* + constant. 


+ constant (n ^ - 1 ). 


Further, if f{x) is any continuous function of x, then 

sO<«/W>=^; 

The standard forms for integrals can thus be generalised : 

(!') f/'(x){/(x)}" da; + constant 

J W *1“ X 

(2') I =log/(x) +“ X)nstant. 

(S') J/'(x)c^<*Mx=c-^<*^ + constant. 

T3ie second step is to frame, if possible, a set of rules for 
int^ration of combinations of functions, functions of functions i 
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o on. Two such rules can be written down at once from nroDertifta 
3) and (6) of 16.1. For indefinite integrals, we have ^ 

^Jcf(x)da:=k^f{x)dx 

nd J {/i(*) +/«(*)} <^=J/i(a;)da:+|/j(a;)dx, 


}y an obvious extension and combination of these results, we have 

J {®i/i (®) + ®»/ 8 J/i (®) da; + Oa J/2 (a;) da; + . . . . 


liere is no difficulty in integrating an expression consisting of sums 
r diiferences of simple functions. But we can proceed no further • 
ny attempt to fi»me other rules of general applicability, for the 
itegration of products, quotients or functions of functions, is 
corned to failure. The practical process of integration can be made 
either as systematic nor as complete as in the case of derivation. 
D integrating, we are driven back to tentative “ trial and error ” 
lethods, aided by a few more general devices (such as that of 
integration by parts ”). In each case, the most important point 
3 remember is that any suggested form ^{x) of the integral of /(*) 

an always be checked by derivation: i (a;)} =/(a;). In the 

CiSO 

)llowing illustrative examples, the additive constant that appears 
all indefinite integrals is omitted for convenience of writing. 


Ex. 1. J^x(ia;= by (1) above. 
Ex. 2. J(x*+3aj+2)(ia;=|a;^ + |a;2+2a; 
d +hx-^c)dx=^aa^-¥^b3^ +CX (in general). 


J(<m; + 6)* dir — ija (ox + 6)" — (in general). 

J I*+* 

(tog«ne»l). 



Ex. 6 
and 
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• It 


and 


f (2gig+fc)jg „ j^jg (aa^+bx+c) (in general). 

J {iw?* 4* bx + c 

Ex.6. |?l±^::^(te=J(a; + 3-?)da;=|a^‘+3a:-2logx. 

Ex. 7. |e**dx=||2e**da:=»|e**, by (3'), 

je“»+* dx = ^ 106 “*+* dx = ^ (in general). 

Ex. 8. !«-■*;- byU). 

Ex. 9. jx*e-*'dx. 

— (xe-**) = e-*^ + X ( - 2xe-*^) = (1 - 2x*) e- 
dx 

;e-a^ ■= " 2x*) 6-*^ dx = Je-** dx - 2jx^e-^ dx, 

Jx*e-** dx =^1®"** " 2 

The integral je"*^ dx, though it is known to exist, cannc^be evaluated 

in terms of ordinary functions. We have, therefore, reduced the gi 
integral to as simple a form as possible. 


Since 

so 

i.e. 



15.5 Definite integrals and approximate integration. 

The integral of a function /(x) between given limits is 
once the indefinite integral 4>{x) is found as a function of x. 1 


formula JV(«) dx = ^ (6) - ^ (a) suffices. For example : 

Areas tmdsi plane corves can then be evaluated at once. The [>« 
bola with equation y =r« + 3x + 2_Bee above Ox for positive valuB 
X. The area under the curve between ordinates at x — 0 and x 
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We havB noted, however, that the indeanite integrals of some 
[unctions, even of quite simple form, are often extremely difficult 
f not impossible, to evaluate.* If the definite integral of such 
i function is required, for example, to give the area under the oor- 
:esponding curve, it is necessary to adopt methods other than that 
lescribed. A number of formulae giving the values of 

iefinite integrals have been devised and are of service in the present 
jroblem. All these formulae depend on replacing the area under the 
ictual curve considered by that under a simpler curve which approxi- 
nates to the actual curve. 

Suppose that the function f(x) is continuous and positive m the 
nterval (a, 6) and that we require the value of J*/(a:)dx. The 
nterval (a, b) is divided mto some even number (2n) of parts of equal 
ength h=-—. This is shown, in Fig. 96, by the points A^, A., 



Sj, ... A^, on the axis Ox, where OAi=a and OA2„+i=6 and 
^1-42— ^2^8 = ... =A. The ordinates yi=AiPi, yz^A^P ^, ... can be 

off the curve y=f{x). The integral f f{x)dx ia the total area 

•'a # 


is not possible, for example, to find dx in terms of ordina>iy funo* 

integral exists and must 
I ” algebraic form ; it is, in fact. 


be a function of x. But the function is 
a “ transcendental '* function which can 


‘iy be defined as taking its values from | e-^^dx for various values of x. It 

in matlimnatioal anal^rsis, to define new functions as the 
of other functions. 
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under the curve and on the base i ®- ^ 

the curve and on the bases AxA%i 

As a first approximation, the area under the ci™ on the baa, 
A»A, can be taken as the area of the trapezium A^P^P^A ^ ; 

+!/»)• 

Simflarly, the approximate areas under the curve on the other baaea 

are i^(ya+ya)> i^Cya+Va)* ••• • 

The approximate value of the total area, i.e. of the integral required, 
is found by addition. Hence, I 

approximately, the (rppemvJoJ raU for approximate^ integration 
A doeer approximation to the area onder the eor« on the h 
A A^ ia riven by the area under the are of the parabola (mth ta 
v^'^) P^g Lough the points P.. P. jmd P.. To oalonhh 
this latter area, let the equation of the parabola be 

ys=ax*+)5*+y 

when the origin for * is taken, for eonvenien^. 

does not affect the value of the area requirei) The curve pm. 

through P^{-h, yi). -^*(0. V^) S'*)* 

y^=oJi^^^h+Y* y**y» y,=ah*+^A + y. 

Solving for a, /S and y, we find 

yi-2y,+y, and y*y,. 

«- 2A* * ^ 2A 

The area under the parabola on the base AjA^, is 

«> Jl 

aA*+ 2iyh—-^{yi + ^Vt + Vi)* 

The approximate areas under the curve y ==/ (*) on the bases A^A, 
a., are obtained similarly as 


“(y»+4y4+y*), |(y$+4y*+y7y. 


• •a • 


By addition, we have th» approximate area under the ourv 
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otal base, tb® areroximate value of the integral required 

lenoe, 

'j{x)dz=-^ {{Vi -l-yt.+i) +2(j/, +2^5 + ... + 4(y, + ... 

pproximately, Simpa<m*e rule for approximate integration. 

Two examples illustrate the rules obtained ; 

Ks. 1. To find an approiimale value of log 2 - T * , divide the 
ange (0, 1) into four equal parts by the points Jo i +* 

*1=0, = 2^4 = 1 and a:6 = l. 

The ordinates of y = f-- at the points of division are 

yi=*i» y8=f> y4— f and ^5=^. 

The trapezoidal rule (A = J) gives the approximate value 

^og2«Joj^-i{(l+i)+2(|+§+|)}=H|i=0-6970. 

Simpson’s rule gives the approximate value 
ri d!x 

^ +^» =0-6933. 

Five-figure tables give the correct value of log 2 as 0-69315. The 
ature of the approximation of the two rules is thus seen. The rules give 
loser approximations, of course, if the range (0, 1) is divided into more 
I four parts. 

Ex. 2. The area under the curve above Ox and between the 

dinates x=0 and ib sa:2 is given by the integral 

J* e-^ dx. 

.Dividing the range (0, 2) into ten equal parts {h =i), the ordinates at 
pe eleven points of division are found, from tables, as 

yi» 1*0000, y* =0-9608, y, =0-8521, y4 =0-6977, 
ys =0-5272, y« =0*3679, y, =0*2369, yg =0-1409, 
y# =0-0773, y, 0=0*0392 and y^ =0-0183. 

I e trapezoidal rule gives the approximate value 

’ £e“*'<2a;=*{l-0183 -1-2(3*9000)} =0-88183, 

M Simpson’s rule gives the approximate value 

=^{14)183 -|.2{1*6936) -f 4(2*2065)} =0*88209. 
he required area, to three decimal places, is thus 0*882 
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15.6 The r^tioa betwera average and Trt5».Tgmii.l concepis. 

The demand of a market for a good X can be represented by 
functions and curves showing total, average and marginal revenjjj 
respectively for various outputs of X. The relations between these 
functions and curves can now be examined in more detail. In pjg 
96, P and Q are points on the average and marginal revenue curves 



corresponding to a given output x=OM. Denote ^verage revent 
(price) by p=MP and marginal revenue by p^rsMQ. Then tl 
total revenue from the output x is 

B=px=OM . MP, 

i.e. the area of the rectangle OMPN. Further, 

dB 

i.e. B = \ Pa, da: + constant. 

Jo 

The arbitrary lower limit of the integral is here fixed at zero outp 
Put a;=0 ; then the constant must be zero since B is zero at z 
output. Hence, 

ie. the area under the marginal revenue curve, above Ox and bet^( 
the ordinates at 0 and M. As long as the marginal revenue cun 
above Ox, this area is positive and increases as x increases. ^ 
the curve falls below Ox, part of the area must be taken as nega 
and the total area decreases as x inereases. 
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The total revonne from any output can be read off aa an area 
either from the avera^ or from the marginal revenue curve. We 
have a relation between the two curves at any output. No matter 
how the position of M varies, the area of the rectangle OMPN is 
always equal to the area under the marginal revenue curve on the 
base OM. 

A similar result holds for any pair of average and mar ginni curves. 
For example, if rr and denote the average and marginal cost of an 
output » of a good, xr and being functions of x, and if the cost of 
zero output is zero,* then total cost is 

n=X7T— I TT^dX, 

Jo 

rotal cost is read off the average cost curve as a rectangular area 
9 ,nd off the marginal cost curve as an area under the curve. 

15.7 Capital values. 

It has been shown that the present or capital value of an income 
stream (e.g. from land or a machine) consisting of Lzo this year and 
Eoi, £a„ ... £a,„ in m following years is 

« at 

*'=.?o(l+rr 

«rhere interest is reckoned yearly at lOOr per cent, (see 9.7 above). 
This calculation can be generalised to allow for a continuous income 
stream and for interest computed continuously. 

It is assumed that income is obtained continuously over time, 
the rate at any time t years from the present being £,f(t) per year. 
This implies that, in the small interval of time between t and (t+At) 
years from the present, the income obtained is approximately 
Interest is computed continuously at the rate of lOOr per 
cent, per year, where r can vary over time as a function of t. The 
present value of the income in the small time-interval (t, t+At) is 
£/ {t) e-*’* At approximately. If the income stream “ dries up ” x years 
from the present, the approximate present value of the stream is 

i:fit)e-r*At, 

^here the summation extends over all small intervals At frrom t=0 

* If the cost of zero output is i7*, it is found that the constant in. the integral 

Expression for H is IT,. So IT - i7, =* f dx, i.e. the area under the noarginaJ 

L •'0 

^ue curve, is the toted varitMe cost of the output x. 
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to <=«. As the number of time-mtenraJb is inoreased, eacdi interval 
becoming shorter, this approximation becomes closer. The exact 
present value is defined as the limit of the sum as the number of 
intervals increases indefinitely, i.e. as 

y=f 

This is the capital value of the stream estimated at the present time 
(<=0). Thus, in passing from a discontinuous to a continuous 
income stream, the capital value changes from the sum of a finite 
number of terms to the limiting case of a sum as ifepresented by an 
integral. We have an immediate application of the sum-area aspect 
of an integral. \ 

The result obtained holds for an income stream and a rate of 
interest varying in any way over time. In the parti<$ular case where 
income is derived at a constant rate of £a per year^and where the 
rate of interest is fixed at lOOr per cent, per year over time, we have 


r=a 


e~^*dt=a 


=a 


[ 

( 




I.e. y=-(l -e-’’*). 

T 

The capital value thus depends, in a simple way, on the size of the j 
income stream, the number of years it flows and the rate of interest. 

Problems of capital accumulation can be treated in a similar w 
1£ £ao, £oi, £a„ ... iua„ are invested in the present and in succeeding 
years at lOOr per cent, compoimded yearly, the total sum accumu j 
lated at the end of the period is % where 

t-o 

Por a continuous investment which, t years from now, is made at the 
rate of £f{t) per year, the total sum accumulated at a time x yeafl 
from now is found, by an argument similar to that above, to be 

y=f 

where interest is added continuously at lOOr per cent, per year. 
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the paxtionlar oase where the investment £a and the interest rate 
lOOf per cent, are both fixed over time, we find 

yssoj _ a - i. , 

i.e. !/=®(e^* 1). 

This expression is simply c*"* times the previous expression giving 
the present value (at <=0) of the same constant income stream, 
i.e, the accumulated value of the constant income stream after 
X years is the present value itself accumulated at the fixed rate of 
interest. This result does not hold when the investment or the 
interest rate varies over time. 

As an application of the results above, suppose that the production 
process of 14.6 above is carried on continuously over time. A 
constant expenditure at the rate of (apo + ^Pt) per unit of time is 
made continuously and the product x of each investment is realised 
after the production period of t years. The total accumulated value 
of all investments in a period of t years is 

where interest is reckoned at the fixed continuous rate of lOOr per 
icent, per year. The sum k can be interpreted either as the accumu- 
jlated amount of loans needed to start the production process (be- 
[tween the original investment and the appearance of the first product) 
or as the total value of all “ intermediate ” product existing at any 
le. In any case, k represents the amount of “ working ” capital 
needed to keep the production process running continuously. In 
the competitive oase, where the market rate of interest is such that 

x=iapa+bpj,)e^, 
behave j^^f-i^Pa + bp,) 

if x^Aa^-^ is the production function, then (from 14.6) 

*=^(l-e"^) 

>id the capital needed varies inversely with the competitive level of 
[he market rate of interest.' 
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15.8 A iiroblem of duraMe capital goods. 

The general problem of durable capital goods is complex but oas 
be simplified, at a first approach, by making the following assump. 
tions.* A capital good (e.g. a machine) is produced at a cost of 
dependent, in a known way, on the length t years of its active and 
continuous life. An entrepreneur, buying the good at its competitive 
(cost) price, obtains from its use a constant and continuous income 
stream of £a per year. At the time of purchase, the discounted 
(capital) value of all future product obtained from the good duiing 
its life of t years is 

of e-'‘d<=^(l-e-"‘). 

J A T 


where lOOr per cent, per year is the constant and continuous market 
rate of interest. It is assumed that the entrepreneur chooses tke 
length of life of the good to maximise the capital value as a propor- 
tion of the cost : 


Here 


dt 


rifm 


a{l -e-'*) 
y . 

,{«-«/(<) -(1 -«-'■)/'(()) 


O/'(0€-'‘ 




Ml 

mr 


The necessary condition for the optimum length of life is thus 


c^=l+r 


M 

fW 


a relation giving t in terms of the given rate of interest. 

In the normal case, the ooBtf(() increases, but less than proportion- 
ately, with the durability (t years) of the good. As an actual example 
of a cost function of this type, take/(t) where 6 is a constant 


Here f\t)=— and the equation giving the optimum t in 
off is 


2rt. 


^ • The analysis is based on the work of Wicksell following Gustaf Akwn^ 
See Wioksell, Lectvrea on PoHHcd Economy, Vol. I (English Ed. 1934), pp- 
otuq. 
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V^rite ajssrt, and we have 

e*s=l+2«. 

Solving by graphical methods (2.8 above), it is found that a: has one 
value (other than zero) which is approximately x = 1-27. So 

1-27 

t — approximately. 


The length of Ufe of the capital good, as selected by the entre- 
preneur, varies inversely with the rate of interest. If the market 
rate of interest is 3 per cent., the optimum length of life is over 
42 years, but at 4 per cent, the length of Ufe is not quite 32 years. 

Suppose now that production is carried on continuously, the 
capital goods being brought into use continuously and uniformly at 
the rate of n goods per year. After an initial period, it follows that 
the goods are scrapped at the same rate, each having served its 
optimum Ufe of f years. At any moment, there are nt goods in use 
with ages varying uniformly from 0 to t years. The number of 
goods in use with between x and x+Jx years of Ufe to run is approxi- 
mately nJx. The value of the future product of one such good, 
liscounted to the moment considered, is 


-(l-e-'*). 

r 

Che total present value of aU goods in use is approximately 

S-(l •~e-'*)nJx, 

T 


5he sum extending over aU intervals Ax from 0 to i. Taking the 
iiinit for the continuous range of ages of the goods, the exact present 
ralue of aU capital goods in use at the given moment is 


jb 


=» 





This capital value, like the optimum life of each good, is dependent 
on the given market rate of interest. 
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15^ Average and dispersion of a frequent distnbulum. 

We are given N items showing values of a certain attributi 
according to the frequency distribution : 


Value of attribute 

X2 ... x^ 

Total 

Number of items - 

Vi y % v % S'. 




f-1 


For example, the families in a certain town may be distributed 
according to the number of rooms occupied. The attribute, number 
of rooms occupied, takes the values a;i = I, «2=2, ai=3, ... . Then 
yi represents the number of families occupying one toom and soon, 
q^e average value of the attribute is defined as 

and the standard deviation of the attribute as where 

These are familiar statistical figures, the average indicating a 
central value and the standard deviation indicating the “ spread” 
or “ dispersion ” of the attribute in the group concerned. 

Most of the variable characteristics considered statistically are 
not of this discontinuous nature. They are so finely divisible as to 
be measured by values which can be taken as continuous variables. 
The ages of a set of school children, the rents paid by a group of 
fiimilies and the death-rates in a number of districts are diverse 
ft x«-Twplfta of continuously variable characters. In practice, 
number of items distributed according to such a characteristic is 
shown in definite groups or grades of the variables. Families, fotj 
example, may be arranged in grades of rent between 2 and 3 shilliug*ii 
between 3 and 4 shillings, and so on. This is, however, a roc 
method and the results obtained are affected by the nature of 
grading. Something more precise is required for a theoretical treat, 
ment. It is assumed, therefore, that the frequency distribution of « 
number of items is represented by a continuous function y =/(*)> 
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implying that tbo nmnber of items with value of the characteristic 
between * and (a;+Jar) is approximately the approximation 
being closer ae the value of Ax is made smaller. The total number 
of items is N=i:f{x)Ax 

approximately. Taking the limit, we have exactly 

■^ = f fi^)dx, 

•'a 

where a and b are the lowest and highest values of x found. 

The approximate values of the av^age and standard deviation 
of the variable in the distribution are x and a* where 

x^^i:a:f{x)Ax and 

Taking the limit for an exact representation, we have 

xf (x) dx 

I 

b » 

f{x)dx 

a 

1 rfc j* {x — x)^f(^x)dx 

and {x-x)*f{x)dx 

* I f(x)dx 

We have here another direct application of the sum definition of an 
integral. 

For example, Pareto’s income law asserts that 

* positive constants) 


_ If" 

*=;^J xf{x)dx. 


J. 


1 


represents the number of persons with an income of £x, a continuous 
frequency distribution of persons according to income. The number 
persons with income between £a and £6 is 


r.^i] =d(i '). 

JaX«+l L a L « a \a“ 6“/ 

Ihe average income of these persons is 


- 1 f* d 








1 


1 A 


1 


1 
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Take as:z and let b tend to infinity. The number of persons 
income over £x is thus 

a 

and the average income over £a is 

A 1 a 

The law has the property that the average income over Sx is j 

constant multiple of lo practice it is found that as 1-5 

approximately. Hence, the average income over la? is approxi- 
mately £3a?, a result which agrees well with observed data of income 
distribution, at least for large incomes. | 


EXAMPLES XV 
Integration 


1. From the sum definition of an integral, show that ( ldx=b-a. What 
is the indefinite integral of IT Hence check the result. “ 

8. If /(x) is continuous, the sum 2 / ^ ^ 2 ^ “s 

its limiting value as n increases indefinitely. Deduce that I xc2x=i(6*-a') 
and check from the indefinite integral of x. " 

3. If /(x)=®**, check that [ /(a?)dx=f f{x)dx+ f J(x)dx for any vjJues 

of o, 6 and c. * 

4. Show that ^|| /(x)da?|= -/(x). (Use property (1) of 16.1.) 

5. Evaluate the indefinite integrals of 

. 1 . . 1 « ax-h6 

X*, — , l-x*+x*, aa?-i-6 + -, — 

^x X ^x 

6. Use the results (l')*(3') of 16.4 to evaluate the integrals of 

1 I 


^ 1 +x, 


^ - g-ta *g»» _L gV* 

1-a?’ {3x + 2)*’ x*+*-r ’ ’ Vx 


7. Showthat J^(ix=log(l+s«) and j^^(ix«log(e»-«-*). 

8. From the integral of the general expression (ox +6)*, show tW 
|(l+x)*dx=i{l-fx)*. Expand (1+x)* in powers of x and show tii»* 

J(1 + x)* dx = X + X* + g X*. Why are the two results apparently differeatt 
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®* ^ *' ***** ***** y *»»0og » - 1) + oonstaat. 

10 . Show that j(aj-6)e * ^ daj=-a»e“2 «» , 

11 . Verify that = i and deduce that 

[ dx 1 , *- 1 

12. Express o* as a power of e and deduce that 1 o* da: = . 

J log a 

f2 

18. Find ]p2*da:. Check by drawing an accurate graph of y= 2» and esti- 
mating (by counting squares of the graph paper) the area under the curve, 
above Oz and between the ordinates at a;3= 0 and a:= 2. 

14. Find, by integration, the area under the straight line y=z+l, above 
Ox and between the ordinates z = Q and aj=l. Represent graphically A.nH 
check by calculating the area of a trapezium. 

15. Show that jJ^/a:dx = ^, {*"*^=1. 


16. Find the area under the parabola y = a;*, above Oz and between the 
ordinates at »= — 3 and a:=s3. Verify that it is twice the area between the 
ordinates at a; = 0 and a; = 3. 


17. Show that the area between the rectangular hyperbola scj/ss a* and the 

axis Or and between ordinates ata:=:aanda:=:&is a*log-, if a and 6 have the 

a 

same sign. Why does the result not hold when a and h have opposite signsT 
rs 

18. Evaluate 4d;-f 3)<2a; and check that it eqpials the difference 

between the area between the parabola y=®*- 4x + 3 and Ox from x^O to 
x= 1 and the area between Ox and the parabola from xs 1 to x= 2. Illustrate 
graphically. 

19. By taking the difference between two integrals, show that the area 
enclosed between the parabolas y=x* and y = ^x is i. 


20. Show that | xer^ cix = 0 and j x*e“** dx = || tr^dx for any value 
of o (see 16.4, Ex. 9, above). 

c2x 

0 trapezoidal and 

Simpson’s rules^ dividing the range (0, 1) into ten equal parts in each case. 
The value of this integral is known to bo itr. Hence estimate the closeness of 
the two approximations. 

82. If the velocity of a body at time f is show that a?= 

is the distance travelled from zero time to time U Find the distance when 

a* 

v=a - and show that the body comes to rest after travelling a distance ^ 

0 2 m.a. 
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S8. 73ie aooel^tidn of a swvixig body is a constant a over tiine . g|j. 
tbat, after time t, tbe velocity is c - v + of and the distance trav^ed x=tu+iZ 
where u is the velocity at zero time. ^ 

Integrcda in ecoiwmie proble/m 

21. If the meurginal revenue of output a; is = a - hr, find the total reveone 

Amotion by integration and deduce the demand function. 

ob 

25. If the marginal revenue function is ^- -c, show that 

p=— ^ - 0 is the demand law. 

^ x+b 

26. Find the total cost ftmction if it is known that the cost of zero output 
is e and that marginal cost of output x is v^=ax + b. 

€t 

27e If 7r^ = - 7 == is the marginal cost fimction and if/ the cost of zero 
voc + fc 

output is zero, find total cost as a function of x. 

28e If interest is reckoned continuously at 4 per cent, per Wear, show that 
the capital value of uniform income stream of £100 per yeaf for 10 years k 
approximately £824 and for 100 years approximately £2,454. \ (e= 2*7 1828 .) 

29. Write down the capital value of a uniform income stream of £a per year 
for z years, reckoning interest continuously at lOOr per cent, per year. By 
letting z-^co , deduce that the capital value of such an income stream going 

on for ever is £-. 

r 

30. An income stream decreases continuously over time for z years, the rata 
being £a per year at t years from now. Find the capital value at lOOr per 
cent, continuous compoimd interest. Show that this equals the capital value 
of a uniform income stream of £a per year for z years if the rate of interest is 
raised to 100{r4-6) per cent, per year. 

81. An income stream decreases continuously for x years. At time t years 
firom now, the income obtained is at the rate of £a{l - 2<d) per year and the 
continuous rate of interest is 100r(l - a^) per cent, per year. Show that the 
capital value of the income stream equals that of a steady and continuous 
income of £a per year for x years at the constant rate of interest, computed 
continuously, of 100r(l - ocz) per cent, per year. 

32. In the problem of Examples XIV, 31, show that the value of all inter- 
mediate products at any time is 



where 18 log A. In the competitive case (r being such that qp^ + 
show that / 

88. In the problem of 16.8, p defined so that /(«)=?{1 - 

product of the capital good represents a net rate of rettro of lOOp per 
(computed continuously) on its oo8t/(<). Find an equation for the lengU* 
bfe of the capital good so that p is a maximum. 


2n(^' 


) log(2Vpjjj). 
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34 . In the ease of the problem of 168 , 

interest is such the present value of the produS ^ 
equals its cost. Show that the optimum length of lifeof th. ^ ^ood 
^od in 16.8 equate that deteimined in the problem of the pr^o^ 

85. If /(<)= 8 aV< and the competitive case of the previona TTf 
show that the market rate of interest is approxmmtek 
ftnd that the capital good has a life of approximatdy 2 ^ySs!®“^‘ 

36. In the problem of 16.8, if/(«)= 6 ^< and the markst ^ . 

m per cent, per year, show that the pi^t value of a capW^^use 

.,ouy momaitie approximately *= 0 . 66 ^. If the of interest is 6 per 

cent, per year, show that the present value is approximatftlv 99 a f.-w. 
value of the yearly product of the capital goods. ^ 

37. Ih the probtoa rf 15.8. the ooet of a o^tel good of life < yeam fa £/«) 
vbore/(t)=5^1 j . Show that the optimnm value of ( fa given by 

e'*=l+rt+rt*. 

wS^S'Xe oa“ * “«>oda the 

38. to a smple of 898 working-class famiUes in Bolton, 1924, the families 
were classified according to the number of rooms occupied : 


No. of rooms 
No. of families 


16 477 227 169 


6 

7 


Total 

898 


Show that 3.66 is ^e average number of rooms occupied per family. Find 

39. By difierentiating both sides of the equation, show that 
jafe-* da;= r j dx - 

for any value of ,. If I, denotee f,Ve-<ilr=I^j‘x'e-.&,, deduce that 
m/i diatnbutioa y=a*-« for the mn^ from a=0 to infinity 



CHAPTER XVI 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


16.1 The nature of the problem. 

Data provided by soientifio observation usually ^ate to smaj] 
movements or changes in the quantities concerned, information in 
“ bulk ”, covering a wide range of events, is scarcely to be looked 
for in practice. Translating the data into forms suitable for matke* 
matical expression, we obtain relations between Cerements in 
variable quantities and, in the limit, the relations involve the 
derivatives or differentials of the variables. Mathematical theories 
in the sciences, if they are to be “ realistic ”, must thus be built on 
the basis of differenHal equations, relations between the derivatives 
or differentials of varying quantities. It is then the business of the 
theories to deduce the functional expiations between the variables 
which lie behind the differential equations, i.e. to express the 
” general laws ” whose variations correspond to the given data. In 
physios, for example, much of the data is expressed in terms of 
variations in energy ”, of one form or another, and leads to 
certain fundamental differential equations from which the laws of 
“ conservation of energy ” are to be derived. Differential equations 
thus occupy a fundamental position in most highly developed mathe- 
matical soienoes. 

The nature of a differential equation can be examined first in the 
case where only first-order variations in two variables x and y aie 
involved. The simplest case can be written 


dy 

dx 



where /(«) is some given function. We have seen (16.3 above) thsl 
ease is easily dealt with by means of the concept of an int 
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A more general form of the oa«e is 


where the given function f{x, y) involves both x and y. Given th 
values of x and y, then the value of the derivative of the relation 
that must exist between a; and y is also known. From this in- 
formation, we attempt to deduce the actual form of the functional 
relation, to find that particular function which gives a derivative 
satisfying the above relation. This is the problem of the solution, 
or “ integration ”, of a difierential equation, a problem which is 
clearly an extension of that already solved by simple integration. 
A stiU more general form of the type of difierential equation here 
considered is a relation involving the derivative in a non-linear way, 

a relation including, for example, such terms as or log 

The development of the following sections is concerned almost 
entirely with the simpler linear difierential equation, but it must be 
remembered that more complicated forms can be considered and 
solved. 


The meaning of a difierential equation of the form 


dx 


=/(«. y) is 


most clearly seen in diagrammatic terms. At each point (a?, y) of 

the plane Oxy, the equation provides a definite value of the derivative 
dy , , 

This is the gradient of the direction in which the variables are 


allowed to vary from (x, y), i.e. the gradient of the tangent to the 
(at present unknown) curve through (x, y) expressing the relation 
between x and y implied by the difierential equation. Our problem 
IS thus that of constructing complete curves irom knowledge only of 
their tangent gradients. An example illustrates. The equation 


jg* - y* - 1 
dx~" 2xy 

gives a tangent gradient at each point of the plane Oxy. At the 

point (1, 1)^ for example, the tangent gradient is J, a line sloping 

upwards with gradient | through the point (1, 1). A convenient set 
points, covering the plane Oxy fairly uniformly, is selected and 
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fci)6 tangent gradkat evaluated at each jpoint. When Ikes with the 
approjuiate gradients are drawn through the points, a graph of the 
land shown in Fig. 97 is obtained. It now appears that a eysteoi 
of curves, one through each point of the plane, can be drawn to 
touch the lines of the graph. This curve system, some members of 



Fio. 97. 


which are shown in Fig. 97, corresponds to the solution of the given 
differential equation. In this particular case, the curve system 
consists of circles with equation **+y*-2a» + l=0 where a is a 
parameter. This equation is the “ integral ” of the differentia] 
equation.* 

From a slightly different point of view, we can start from any 
point of the plane Oxy and describe a curve through it by moving 
always in the direction indicated by the differential equation, 
Having obtained this curve, we can select a point not on it and 
describe a second curve passing through this point. The process 
can be continued until a whole Egnstem of curves is obtained tc 
represent the solution of the given differmitial equation. 

* The use of the term ” integral ” to describe the solution of a 
equatiem is clear. The solution corresponds to a curve system which is 
tm, «r “ integrated ”, step by s^p, firom tiie tangent gradients given by 
coxfoieinria! equation. 
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An important point now ans^. The integral of a differential 
equation of the type considered is shown by a curve system and 
60 it must involve a single parameter or arbitrary constant. This 
is iUustrated by the integral, a:»+y®-2aa; + l=o, of the equation 
above. The point is worth emphasising by putting the converse 
problem. The following examples show that a single arbitrary 
constant can be eliminated from a functional relation by diflFer- 
eiitiation i 

Ex. 1. From the relation x^-e*<=a, 
we obtain 2xdx-e* dy==0, 

i.e. the differential equation ^ =2xc-». 


Ex. 2. From z® - 2az + 1 =0, 

we obtain 2x dx +2y dy — 2adx=‘0, 

,.e. o. . 


Substituting in the original equation, we find 


I.e. 


I.e. 


(z® -y^-l)dx+ 2xy dy = 0, 
z® - y® - 1 
dx 2xy ’ 


a differential equation in which the parameter a does not appear. 

Ex. 3. Differentiating y® - 2az + a® - 0, 

we have 2y dy -2adx=^0. 

Substituting o == y ^ in the original equation we find a differential 

equation which is not linear in the derivative ^ : 

dx 






0 . 


ihe integration of a differential equation reverses the procedure 
of these examples, taking us from a relation in the derivative to the 

complete relation between z and y. So the integral of ^=2ze~* is 

and similarly for the others. In each case the integral 
involves one arbitrary constant ; 

The integral of a differential equation in the derivative of y with 
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zespeot to a; is a relaUon between x and y wJiioh indndes a single 
arbiUary constant. 

The xesult stated, though not formally proved, has been illustrated 
sufSciently for our purpose.* 

To extend to oases of more than two variables, suppose that we 
have a relation between the first-order variations in three variables 
Xy y and z. In its simple form the relation can be written 
fix, y, z)dx+g(x, y, z)dy-dz=0, 
giving the values of the partial derivatives 

^=f(x,y,z) and y, z). 

In diagrammatic terms, we are given the tangent jplane (by its 
gradients in the two fundamental directions) at each point of Oxi/z 
space and require to “ integrate ” the planes into a system of sur- 
faces. The integral of the differential equation thus appears as a 
relation between x, y and z, including one arbitrary constant, and is 
shown by a system of surfaces. An example makes this clear : 

Ex. The relation »*+y*=»az (a being a parameter) 
gives 2x dx + 2y dy dz. 

Substituting o=2 * in the original relation, we find 

uz 

Le. 2aa!dx-t-2yzdy-(a5*-i-y*)dz=0, 

dz_ 2xz j dz 2yz 
dxx^+y* ^ dy^afi+y* 

We have a differential equation in which the parameter a does not 
appear. Convwsely, the integral of the differential equation shown is the 
rektion x^+f^’==az including the arbitrary constant a. 

More involved differential equations in three or more variables 
can be written and some examples will appear later. The simpl® 
type here considered suffices for the moment. 

* It is to be noticed that the indefinite integral which is the solution d 

^mf iw) contains an additive constant, a particular case of the pree^^ 
w 

gencital result. 
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162 Linear differential equations and their integration. 

Of the first-order differential equations in two variables x and y, 
the most useful is the linear differential equation in which the deriva- 
tive or differentials are related linearly, squares, cubes and other 
expressions in the derivative or differentials being excluded. We 
can write the equation either as 

Pdx + Qdy=0, 

where P and Q are given functions of x and y, or as 

I 


where /(», y) is some function of x and y. To pass from one form to 
the other, it is only necessary to associate f{x, y) with the ratio 

It is to be noticed that, though the derivative appears 

linearly, there is no such restriction on the variables x and y. 

As in the case of simple integration discussed in the previous 
chapter, there is no comprehensive practical scheme for integrating 
differential equations, even of the linear type. Some particular 
methods for certain cases are given below but there remain many 
instances in which the integral can be obtained only after much 
trial and error or which cannot be integrated by any practical 
method. 

The following are the four main cases for which definite practical 
methods of integration can be given : 

(1) The form ^=/W- 



By simple integration, the solution of this form is 

y=^S{x)dx+a, 

where a is an arbitrary constant. 

(2) The form - ^ =/(*). 
y dx 

This form can also be solved by simple integration. Since 

d „ V 1 dy 

" gOog »)=/(*)• 
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Hence, logya:J/(a!)da;+a, 

wlia« a is an arbitrary constant. The Tariable y is found explicitly 
in terms of x by taking the exponential of the right-hand side. 

Bx. 1, y(l-~x)dx-xdj/^0. 

Here 


and 


1 dy_ l -x _l _ j 
y dx~ X ~x ’ 

log y * d* + constant = log x -x+b. 

log(l)=-{x-b), 

ise. y = a»“<*~*J=c*(a»“*). . 

Writing a »e^ where a is thus an arbitrary constant, have 

y=oa:e“*. ' 

Ex. 2. To find y as a function of x when it is given that the elasticity 
of y with respect to x is a constant a. We have 

xdy _ 
ydx-"^' 

I? 

log — constant, 


So 


\ dy a 
i.e. - 

y dx X 


log y = a I — + constant = a log a; -f constant, 


i.e« 


V 

i.e. — = constant = o, 

a?* 

i.e. y^ax^. 

Ex. 3. As z increases, the variable y increases at a rate always equal 

to a multiple p of its current value : ^=py. To find y as a function of i, 
we write : 

y dx 

So logy=p*+6, 

and y=»e^*=e*e'**=oe'*, 

where a is an arbitrary constant. Compotmd interest growth at the con- 
tinuous rate of lOOp per cent, per year is a particular case of this result 

(8) The form ^(z)da;-f ^^(y)dy=0. 

Tto case, in which tire variables aie said to be “separate , 
holda whenever the differential equation can be so arranged that the 
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coefficient of i* dspende on » only and the coefficient of do on » 
only. The integration is then eflFeoted at onoe : ^ 

j^(!c)ia;+|0(y)iy 

— constant. 

It is only necessary, therefore, to evaluate two simple integrals. 

Ex. 

Here 2xdx-e*dy^0, i.e. 2 Jar constant. 

So a:*-e*=a, i.e. e*=«2-o, 

or y=log(x»-o), 

where a is an arbitrary constant. 

Ex. 2. {y + k)dx + {x+h)dy'=0, where h and k are fixed constants. 


Here 


dx ^ dy 


=0, i.e. f~^T + f - 'Constant. 
Jx+A ]y+k 


x+h y+k 

So log(x+A)+log(y + fc)=6, i.e. log(x+A)(y +A:)=6. 

Hence, writing a “e®, we have 

{x+h){y + k)^a, 

where a is an arbitrary constant. The integral is represented by a system 
of rectangular hyperbolas (see 3.7 above). 

Ex. 3. The variable y increases as x increases at a rate given by 

dy 


dx 




where L and p are given constants."* To find y as a function of x : 


Here 


But 


So 


Ldy 


y{L-y) 


I dx 


'■ ‘-'I 


Ldy 

y(L-y) 


-px+b. 


f Ldy j 

YU ^ Y 

|y(£-y) J 

\y^L-y) 


J'-y. 


log 


-px-b, i.e. 


y ' ' y 

where o is an arbitrary constant. After rearrangement, 

L 


* This is a modified version of growth at compound interest. The curve 
■^presenting y as a function of x is ccdled a logistic curve and it is sometimes 
to express the growth of a population over time. 
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(4) The “ exact ” fbnn. 

It may happen that the differential equation can be arranged, 
after multiplying through by a suitable factor, in the form 

Pdx+Qdy-0, 

where the left-hand side is the differential of some function <f>{x, y)^ 
i.e. Pdx+Qdy=d^{x, y). The equation is then said to be “ exact ’’ 
and its integral is clearly 

<l>{x, t^)=: constant. 

The following examples illustrate how equations can be arranged 
so that they appear in the “ exact ” form. 

Ex. 1. ydx+xdy=0. 

The equation is exact as it stands and can be written i(xy) =0. 

The integral is xy=a, where a is an arbitrary constant.^ 

Ex. 2. {a^-y*-l)dx + 2zydy=0. 

Now ^/ o^+y^ + ^ \ ^{^dx+ydy)x-{x^+y* + l)dx 
\ 2x J 2a:* 

_ (a:* -y* - l)da: +2*^ dy 
2 ^* 

Hence, on multiplying through by the given equation becomes 


and the integral is 
So 


d 

3^+y* + l 
2x 


{m}.. 


=a, where a is an arbitrary constant. 


a:*+y*-2<ia; + l=0, 
as represented by the system of circles of Fig. 97. 

Ex. 3. -2-Jy + k ^ where h and h are fixed constants. 

dx X "T 

We can write the equation in the form 

The integral is thus 


i.e. 


0 . 


h~Jy+k 

x+h 


a, where a is an arbitrary constant. 


This integral is shown by a system of curves, each being the arc of i 
parabola (see .3.7 above). 
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The diffewnttal eqmtion of the lioeu type to three veriable. 
X, y and 2 appears m the form 

Pdx + Qdy+Rdz^O, 

where P , Q and B are three given functions of x, y and *. This is 
often termed the total differential equation. The integral is a relation 
between the variables including a single arbitrary constant and 
reproducing, on differentiation, the given differential equation. 
Since we can take 2 as a function of x and y, we have 


dx 


= (-) 
\dxj 


y constant 


P ^ dz 
= -N ^ 


= (-) 
W/ 


X constant 


9 . 

B 


An alternative expression of the differential equation is thus 
^=fix,y,z) and ^=gr(a;, y, a), 
where the functions / and ^ are to be associated with ( - - ) and 

( Q\ ■ \ P/ 

I *^spectively. The cases where there are more t.hflTi three 

variables are exactly similar. Practical methods of the kinds indi- 
cated above serve to integrate particular forms of the total differ- 
ential equation.* The following examples illustrate the procediure : 

Ex. 1. The partial elasticities of z as a function of x and y are constants 
a and /S respectively. To find z in terms of x and y : 

® . ydz o 

-=-=a and -■x-=B, 
zax zdy 


i.e. 


X ^ y z 


So 


and 


Cdx ofdtf fd* 

a J — +p J " J (0 an arbitrary constant) 

«loga?+/Slogy-logz=6, i.e. log^^~j=6. 

Writing a =e”*, the integral of the difierential equation is 

z=ax*y^. 

Ex. 2. xdz+ydy+zdz’=‘0. 


So 


Le. 


Jxdx + Jydy +jzdz = constant, 
+ Jy* + Jz* = constant. 


* For a method whidb serves in most ordinary oases, see Piaggio, DiffermHal 
^ figuotion. (mO). p. 139. 
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The integral required is thus xe^resehted tibie system of spheres 

a^+y*+**-a, 

where a is an arbitrary ocmstant. 


Ex. 3. 2a»dii; + 2yzdif - (ic* +^)dz ^O. 

Multiplying through by 4 , the equation is thrown into '* exact *' form 


So 


a*+y» 


=a. 


and the integral of the equation is x^+i^=az, where a 
constant. This integral is represented by a system of su 
“ paraboloids ” (see 11.2-3 above). 


u an arbitrarji 
faces known ag 


16.3 The general integral of a linear differential equation. 

Two points arise in considering linear differential equations from 
a general and theoretical, as opposed to a practical, angle. One 
concerns the question whether an integral of a given equation exists 
at all, and the other whether the integral, if it exists, is uniquely 
determined or not. 

The fundamental “ existence ” results, which answer the first 
question, can be stated, but not formally proved, here.* The linear 
differential equation in two variables, 

Pdz + Qdy=0 or ^=/(«» y). 

can be shown to possess an integral in all oases where certain con- 
ditions are satisfied by the functions P and Q, or by the function/. 
These conditions are satisfied in all ordinary cases, e.g. when / is a 
fundJon with continuous partial derivatives. In the two-variable 
case, therefore, we can assiune that all the usual linear differential 
equations are integrable. 

A complication arises when we pass to cases of three or more 
variables. It can be shown that the linear differential equation 
Pdx+Qdy+Bdzs=0 fails to possess an integral even in quite 

• See de la Vallie Poussin, Oourg d'analyM Vol. n (6th Ed. 

1926), pp. 133 €t aeq., pp. 292 at aeq, ; Piaggio, Diffarantial EqucOioM (1920)> 
[p. 19Q , at aaq. 
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ordinary oa«es. The integral exists only if the functions P, Q and E, 
having continuous partial derivatives, satisfy a certain relation 



which is called the integrability condition. We cannot assume that 
the e(juation has an integral at all without first imposing or verifying 
the integrability condition. For example, the equation 

2aa dx + 2yz dy - («* + y*)(fe=0 

is found to satisfy the integrability condition ; its integral has, in 
fact, been found above. On the other hand, the equation 

dx+zdy + 2ydz=0y 


though quite simple in form, fails to satisfy the integrability con- 
dition and possesses no integral. 

In diagrammatic terms, these important results imply that a set 

of tangent lines in the plane Oxy with gradients given by ^ =/(», y), 

where / is a given function with continuous partial derivatives, can 
always be built up, or “ integrated ”, into a system of curves. But 
this is not true of the corresponding case of a set of tangent planes 
in space Oxyz. It may not be possible, even in quite simple cases, 
to build up the planes into a system of surfaces, i.e. to find a 
set of surfaces to fit the given tangent planes. It is not easy to 
see why the extra dimension spoils the simplicity of the previous 
result. 

Turning to the question of the uniqueness of integration, the 
integral of a linear differential equation in two variables is an 
equation in the variables including one arbitrary constant. This 
constant must be involved linearly. H, for example, squares or 
cubes of the constant appear, then the process of eliminating it must 

lead to an equation involving squares or cubes of the derivative 


i.e. to a non-linear differential equation. Example 3 of 16.1 illus- 
trates this point. It follows that the constant can be separated off 
i linearly from the variables of the integral,* i.o. 


* In fact, the curve systena refvesenting the int^ial of the differential 
equation i&iist b© such that cue* cud only on©, curve of the system passes 
through each point of the relevant paart of the plane Oxy (see 3.7 above). 
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The int^al of the linear differ^tial equation P(L;+Q<{^s=0cai] 
be written y) ^constant, 

where ^ is a function with partial derivatives proportional to P and Q 

Ex. The equation (»• -y* - l)da:+2xy dy =0 has an integral 

**+y*-2aaj + l«»0, 
which can be arranged in the form 

JE* + V* + 1 

— : constant. 

Here y) ■**^* ^* 

and 

dx sfl % 05 * 

which are proportional to the coefficients of dx and dy the origins) 
differential equation. 

It is easily seen that the form of the function ^ (*, y) is ^y no means 
unique. In fact, if y)= constant is one form of the integral of 

the given equation and if is any function, then 

F{^{x, y)}= constant 

is also a form of the integral. For, if ^ (x, y) has a constant value 
for certain values of x and y, then F{<f>{x, y)} also has a constant 
value for these x and y. Hence : 

If ij){Xt y)= constant is one integral of P dx-\-Q dy=0, then the 
general integral is F{^(a;, y)}= constant, where F is an arbitrary 
function. 


This lack of uniqueness only affects the form of the analytical 
expression of the integral ; it does not correspond to any lack of 
uniqueness in the integral itself. The curve system which represents 
the integral is quite imique, being obtained equally well from 
F{f>{x, y)} = constant as from y) = constant. The contour map 
of the function z~F{t}>{x, y)} does not depend on which form off 
is selected and always gives the integral of our differential equation. 
For example, the integral of (x^-yL- l)dx + 2xydy=:0 is shown by 
the perfectly definite system of circle (Fig. 97). The analytical form 
of the integral can, however, appear in various disguises, e.g. 

5!±l^±l=ooiist.j 

9 X^ * ^ 9 
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Exactly similar results hold for the total diBFerential equation in 
juee variables P d® + ^ dy + 5 d* = 0, provide that the integrabiUty 
jondition is satisfied. The form of the integral appears 

F{4>{x, y, *)}= constant, 

jrhere ^(aJ» y, 2 ) = constant is one integral and P is an arbitrary 
function. The partial derivatives of ^ are proportional to P, Q and R. 
But the integral itself, as represented by a system of surfaces in 
jpace, is quite definite. The result extends, of course, to cases of 
[uore than three variables. 

16.4 Simultaneous linear differential equations. 

Two linear differential equations in three variables must give rise 
to two functional relations between the variables, each including 
one arbitrary constant, and represented by two systems of surfaces 
in space. An actual example will illustrate the position. 

Ex. By differentiating and eliminating the constants in 
®+y+z=a and x^+y^ — hz, 

vrehave dz + dy+dz<=0 and 2xzdx+2yzdy-{ix^ + i/^)dz—0. 

The two functional relations provide the solution of this pair of linear 
differential equations. The latter can always be arranged to give the 
ratios of dx, dy and dz in terms of x, y and z. Here, on solving the differ- 
ential equations for the differentials, we find 

dy x^+y'^ + 2xz , dz x-y 

dx a:*+y* + 2yz dx x*+y*+2yz 

dx -dy dz 

or ^ 

®*+y*+2yz x*+y* + 2xz 2z(x-y) 

Further, the relations giving the differential equations can be arranged 
to give any two of the variables (say, y and z) as functions of the third (x). 
In the present case, we find 

y = ± Jn/ (6* + 4a6) - 46x - 4x* - 
Mid z«T Jn/(6®+4o 6) -46x-4x*-x-i-a + J6. 

Ttese jEunctions involve the two arbitrary constants o and 6. We can 
now say that the derivatives of these two functions must correspond to 

the values of ^ and ^ given from the differential equations. In dia- 
dx dx 

Srammatio terms, the solutionB of our differential equations is shown by 
& pair of systems of surfaces in space. But the intersection of each pair 
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of fiurfao^ (one from each ag^rtiem) is a onrve in space. The solntiion is thus 
shown by a whole system of curves, not of the plane kind, but of the spatial 
kind. In the presoat case, the curves are parallel plane seetioos (by 
*+y+ 2 =a) of paraboloid surfaces (x^+y^—bz). These curves are is 
space ; they do not Ue in one and the same plane. 


In general, two given linear differential equations in three variables 
can be arranged in the form 

dx_dy __dz 

where P, Q and B are some functions of x, y and z. ^o, if we con- 
sider y and z as functions of a:, we can write 


^~f{x,y,z) and ^=g{x,yyZ), 
where the functions / and g are equivalent to the ratil^s ^ and 


It can be shown that the integral of these equations exists in all 
cases subject to the usual conditions concerning the continuity of 
the functions P, Q and B, or the functions / and g.* The integral 
appears in the form of two relations between the variables, each 
involving an arbitrary constant which can be separated off linearly : 


4 > (*» y, 2) =a and ifi {x, y, z) =b. 


As before, the analytical forms of <f> and ijr are not unique. In fact, 
the integral can be expressed in general as 

F{<f>{x, y, 2 )}= constant and 0{tf>{x, y, z)}= constant, 


where F and O are any functions. Alternatively, the integral caji 
be written, on solving the two relations, as giving (say) y and z as 
functions of x. Each function involves two arbitrary constants and 
its analytical form is not unique. 

The integral described can be shown, in diagrammatic terms, as 
a pair of systems of surfaces in space, i.e. as a system of curves 
in space. This curve system is perfectly definite and not affected 
by the lack of uniqueness of the -analytical form of the integral, 
liie nature of this diagrammatic representation can be examined 
further. 

• See de la ViJ14e Poussin, Coun (Panalyge infinitisimede, Vol. II (fith Ed. 
1925), pp. 141 0 t $eq. 
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Let P be any point on a onrve in space, and draw the tangent line 

0 the curve at P (Pig. 98). The “ projection ” of the curve and its 
angent on to the plane Oxy gives a plane curve passing through a 
(oint Q with a definite tangent, Q being the foot of the perpendicular 
rom P to Oxy. The plane curve can be regarded as the “ shadow ” 
if the spatial curve on the 
)lane Oxy (taken as horizon- 
al). The curve in space is 
epresented by two functions, 

1 and z as functions of x. 

Pbe shadow plane curve is 
lien represented by the first 
if these functions, y as a 
unction of x, and the grad- 
ent of its tangent at Q is 
ndicated by the derivative 
Iti 

p. In the same way, the 

uZ/ 

(pace curve has a “ shadow ” Fio. 98 . ^ 

)n the plane Oxz, a curve 

"epresenting z as a function of x and with tangent gradient given 
i>y y • The curve in space and its tangent at P can thus be 



investigated by means of two “ shadow ” curves and their tangents. 
Now, the given differential equations 

y. 2) and y. 2) 

dt/ 

give values of ^ and ^ at each point P{x, y, z) of space, and so 

determine two “ shadow ” tangents, one in the plane Oxy and the 
other in Oxz. These “ shadows ” can be combined to give a definite 
tangent line in space at P. The integral of the differential equations 
IS then obtained by building up the tangent lines into a system of 
ciirves in space, one curve passing through each point of space. 

The practical process of integrating a pair of differential equations 
of linear form is often extremely difficult.* The following examples 
•llufitrate the practical integration. 

* See Pis^gio, Differential Equations (1920), pp. 133 si aeq. 
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Bi.I. 

X ff z 

One of these equations can be written or 

^ ax X ydx X 

On integrating this by ordinary methods (16.2 above), we have 

y ’‘‘OX (a being an arbitrary constant). 

dz z 

Similarly, from the other equation , we find 

dx X 


z-bx {b being an arbitrary constant). 

The integral of the pair of differential equations is thus 

y=ax and z=bx, | 

shown by a system of straight lines in space, all passing thf|>ngh O. 

Ex. 2. 

2xz 2yz aj* + y* 

It can be verified that these differential equations can be arranged i 
the form (amongst many others) 

-- — =0 and xdx + ydy + 2zdz=‘0. 

X y 


We can now integrate at once : 

= constant and Ja: da: + j*y dy + 2jz dz =» constant, 

i.e. log® -logy "-constant and I®* + Jy®+z* = constant. 

The integral of the equations can then be written 
y—ax and ®*+y®+ 22 *= 6 , 

where a and 6 are arbitrary constants. The two surface systems are no^ 
a system of planes (y =a®) and a system of surfaces known as “ ellipsoids ’ 
(®*+y* + 2z*=6). The integral is shown by a set of plane sections of i 
qrstem of “ ellipsoids ”. 


T!i o ^ —dy dz 

* ®*+y®+ 2 yz**®*+y*+ 2 «z~ 22 (®-y)' 

It can be verified, in this case, that the two relations 

d®+dy4-dz:=0 and 2®zd® +2yzdy-(®*+y*)dz*0 
hold. The integral of the first relation is foimd at once as 

®+y+s=o 

and that of the second (16.2 above) as 

®*+y*»=fe, 

where a and b are arbitrary constants. The complete integral is tha 
obtained in the form already considered above. 
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jg .5 Ortlu^oiial curve axid suxface systems. 

The linear differential equations in two variables 

Pdx-\-Qdy==Q and 

give two tangent lines at each point {x, y) of the plane Oxy, one with 

gradient (to Ox) equal to ( - Q and the other with gradient equal 

to ^ . Since the product of these gradients is - 1, the tangent lines 

are always perpendicular. Hence, the two curve systems repre- 
senting the integrals of the equations must be such that, wherever 



a curve of one system outs a curve of the other system, the two 
curves are at right angles. Such curve systems axe described as 
orihogorud systems. An example of differential equations of the 
orthogonal type is given by ydx+xdy=0 and xdx-ydy-0. It is 
®®8ily seen that the integrals are respectively xy^a and x^—y*=sb, 
where a and b are arbitrary constants. The curve system, in each 
is a system of rectangular hyperbolas, one system being 
obtained from the other by rotation through 46“. Fig. 99 shows 
certain curves of the systems in the positive quadrant of Oxy and 
clearly indicates the orthogonal property of the systems. 

The total diff^ntial equation in three variables 

Pdx+Qdy+Bdz—0 

i a tangmit plane at each point (x, y, z) oi space, and its gradients 
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pair 


gradient to Ox equal to 


ate determined by the ratios of the functions P, Q and The 
of linear differential equations “ 

dx _dy _dz 

y-'Q-B 

gives a tangent line at each point of space and its direction is deter- 
mined by the functions P, Q and B. It is a well-known result that 
this tangent line is perpendicular to the previous tangent plane at 
the same point. This can be verified by taking projections on thb 
co-ordinate planes. The tangent plane contains a horizontal line 

du 

(parallel to Oxy) with gradient referred to Ox equal/ to — . 

I ^ ^ 

This projects directly on to the plane Oaey. The tangent line, as we 
have seen, has a projection or “ shadow ’* on the Ojw plane with 

^ = ^ . These two lines in Oary^are perpen- 
dicular. A similar result holds for the projections on to one of the 
other co-ordinate planes, and it is then clear that the tangent line in 
space must be perpendicular to the corresponding tangent plane. 

The total differential equation (if it is integrable) is shown by a 
system of surfaces in space and the pair of linear differential equa- 
tions by a system of curves in space. These systems must here 
possess the property that, wherever one of the surfaces is cut by one 
of the curves, the intersection is at right angles. The surfaces and 
curves are said to form orthogoncd systems. For example, the total 
differential equation xdx + ydy + zdz=0 has an integral wliich is 
the system of concentric spheres (centre at O) x^+y^+z^=c. The 

pair of linear equations has been foimd to integrate to 

y=€tx and z=hx, a system of straight lines all passing through 0. 
The lines are the diameters of the spheres and the two systems are 
clearly orthogonal. 


16.6 Other differential equations. 

There are many types of differen^al equations more complicated 
than the simple linear equations so far considered. For exampl^i 

y -2jr^-l-y=0 is a non-linear equation -involving only * 

first-order derivative and its integral (see 10.1) is y* — 20®+®*==®’ 
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where a is an arbitrary constant. Again, by differentiating the 
^ h » 

relation y=aa;+~ twice and eliminating the parameters a and 6, 

we obtain the differential equation which 

dx^ dx ^ 

involves derivatives of the first and second orders. The integral of 
the equation is the relation above and includes two arbitrary 
constants.* The practical methods of integrating such differentia 
equations are not easy. The following general problem can be taken 
as an iUustration.f 

Ex. Th& “ dog and his master ” problem. 

A man stands at a point O and his dog at a point A in an open field. 
The man begins to walk at a uniform 
pace along a path at right angles 
to OA, while the dog nms at a 
uniform pace (greater than that of 
the man) always in the direction 
pointing to the position of the man. 

When does the dog catch up with 
the man ? 

Take co-ordinate axes as shown 
in Fig. 100, Oy being the direction of 
the path taken by the man. Choose 
the unit of distance as OA, so that A 
is (1, 0). Let the ratio of the man’s 
speed to that of the dog be u, where 

tt<l. After a certain time, suppose that the dog is at the point P(x, y) 
and the man at Q on Oy. If the path taken by the dog is as shown with 
equation y =/(x), then PQ is the tangent to the path at P with gradient 

% MQ OQ -y 

dx MP~ X 



So O0=!,-x|. 

* This suggests an extension of the result of 16.1 above. It ean, in fact, be 
shown that, if the nth derivative is that of the highest order in a differential 
^nation in two variables, then the integral of the equation is a relation 
between the variables which includes n arbitraiv constants. 

tFor an account of this and similar problems, see Osgood, Advanced 
(1926), p. 332 et eeg. 
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Iiofe fa-aro AP of the dog’s patib 


1 OQ 

-- (distance travelled by man)=-~» 


Now s is a decreasing function of x witii negative derivative 

uKdac dx* do;/ uda^' 

The increment da, being compounded of perpendicular increments 
and dy along the dog’s path, is given by ds* ^da^-^dy^. 

taking the negative root since the derivative is negative.^ Hence, 

The equation, y -f{x), of the dog’s path is thus the integral of 

a differential equation of the second order. To integrate, write p=~ 

in 


so that Then 

dx dar 


a;— -Wl +p^-0. 


i.e. 


Jn/i+p» 


+ constant. 


So log{p+Jl +p*)*»«loga; + con8t., i.e. p+Jl +p>=aa?*. 

Since (gradient of path of dog at A)=»0 when a5 = l, we find, 

dx 

on substitution, that the constant a — 1. Hence, 

aj* +p* -t-p. 

1 _ Vi +p*-p 


So 

Henoe, 

and 


ar*= 


Jl +p (s/l +p*)* -p* 
3fl-xr^2p. 


+p^-p 


d® - Jar* daj) + constant ■ +*• 



differential equations 


At A, y wh®a *«1, and so we find 6 =*y--~. The equation of the 
dog’s path is thus 

° _ »*■+• a:^-“ 

^~2{l+u) 2(1^) ■’T^' 

The dog catches up with the man when ar =0, in which case 


OQ=-y 


1 -tt»' 


The man walks a certain multiple (^ yZu'^ } distance OA before the dog 

catches up with him. For example, if the dog’s spee^is twice that of the 
man {u = i), the equation of the dog’s path is y = J - Zjz + 2) and the 
man walks only two-thirds of the distance OA before the dog reaches him. 

Similar complications arise in equations which involve the difier- 
cntials of three or more variables. Further, when the number of 
variables exceeds two, we can define equations of a rather different 
type involving partial derivatives instead of differentials. The 
simplest form of this type of equation occurs when the partial 
derivatives are related linearly as in the following example : 

^ dz dz 

The equation is integrated when we have expressed z explicitly in 
terms of z and y. The following trick is needed in the particular case 

considered. Write w = - so that 

z 

From the original differential equation, we have * “2^^* 

So 

ay zr By \zy 

Hence the variation of u as a function of z and y depends only on the 
variation of ^ , and not on the separate variations of z and y. It follows 
that u is some function of - only, and so 


--hi;. 

’^here ^ ig any fhnction whatevar. This is the integral of the given 
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differential equation. It is to be noticed that the arbitrary element in 
t&e int^ral consists, not of an arbitrary constat, but of an arbitral 
function. This is a special feature of equations in partial derivatives. 

The form of the integral shows that z is a linear homogmieous function 
of z and y (see 12.8 above). The integral, in fact, provides the converse 
of Euler’s Theorem : 


If a!g-+sf^=z at all points {x, y), then z is some linear and 
homogeneous fimction of x and y. 

As an application of the result, suppose that a good X ^s produced by 
using two factors A and B according to the production funlotion x ~f{a, 6) 
and that the product is always divided (without excess or d^cit) according 
to the marginal productivity law. Hence, each unit on the factor A 

receives a return equal to the marginal product ^ and similarly for the 

factor B. It follows that ^ 

dx , dx 
a^+h-^=z 
da 00 

for all combinations of the factors. This is only possible, as our present 
result shows, if the production function is linear and homogeneous. 


16.7 Dynamic forms of demand and supply functions. 

A market for a good X is made up of a competitive group of buyers 
and a competitive group of sellers. Under static conditions, assum- 
ing that the prices of other goods are fixed, the demand of the 
buyers can be represented by a function x—<j>{p) and the supply of 
the seller by a function x=f{p), where p denotes the uniform price 
of the good. A position of static equilibrium is said to be determined 
at a price which equates demand and supply : <^{p)=f(p)- This 
is an equation in one variable with a definite number of solutions, 
each corresponding to a possible equilibrium price. 

The static problem implicitly assumes that there is no “ specu- 
lative ” demand or supply and that there is no “ time-lag ” iu 
production on the supply side. Our problem can be extended by 
dropping these assumptions in turn. The market price of X is now 
taken as var 3 dng over time, the current price being a function of <> 
the time (in years or some other unit) since a fixed base period. We 
have to find, under various assumed conditions, the form of the 
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price function p(t). The static problem gives a definite price and 
equiUbrium position ; the extended “ dynamic " problem must give 
the course of prices over time and the path of a moving equihbrium 
The demand of the market (as a rate per unit of time) at the 
current time t is taken as depending on the price p{t) and on certain 
speculative elements, including the buyers’ view of the future 
course of prices. We comider here only the simple case in which 
the buyers’ “ foresight ” is confined to an allowance for the rate at 
wrhich the price is changing at the time concerned, demand dependmg 
on whether prices are rising or falling and at what rate they are 
changing. We now have demand as dependent on p{t) and its 
derivative p'(t ) : 

X — <f>{p {t), jp’(<)}, the dynamic demand function. 

In the same way, assuming the same kind of speculation (but no 
time-lag) on the supply side, we can write 

® ~f {P (0> the dynamic supply function. 

For equilibrium over time, the price function p{t) must be such that 
demand and supply are equal at all times t : 

Hp{i), P'{t)}=f{p{t),p\t)}. 

This is a differential equation including the first derivative of p 
with respect to t, and its integral gives p as a function of t involving 
one arbitrary constant. The latter can be determined in terms of 
the price p^ ruhng in the base period (< = 0). Hence, given the 
initial price, the course of prices over time is determined. 

The problem can be illustrated by taking the particular case 
where the demand and supply functions are linear. Under static 
conditions, we write demand as x=ap+b and supply as x=ap +p. 
In the “ normal ” case, the constants a and jS are negative and b and 
ot are positive. For equilibrium, demand equals supply, i.e. 

ap+b=ap+fi, 

giving one equilibrium price P~^~^ 

In the simple speculative case considered, we write i 
Demand x=ap{t)+b+cp'(t). 

Supply x=eipit)-^fi+yp'{t), 

inhere a, h, a and are constants with the signs indicated above and 
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where c aaid y are new constant® which omi be taken as positive 
This implies that a rising price, other things being equal, stimulates 
both demand and production. It is possible, however, to take y gg 
negative if a rising price causes sellers to hold back their supplies 
For a moving equilibrium, the price function p(j) must be such that 

ap (t) + b+ cp'(t) = ap (<) + j8 + yp'(t), 

i.e. p'{t)=- — -{p{0-p} where p =- — 

c-y a -a 


Write 9'(t)=p(0~P 

Then ?'(0=Ag(<), ie. ^^=A. 

This familiar differential equation has integral g=Ae*'K 
So p(t)=p-f-A^*. 

Putting <=0 and p—p^ (the initial price), we find A=Pf^-p. The 
course of prices over time is thus uniquely given by 

p(f)=p + (Po-p)e**, 


where p 


b-P 

ct — a 


A 


a — a 


and po ^he initial price. 


The important term in the expression for p{t) is e**. This term 
increases and tends to infinity, or decreases and tends to zero, 
according as A is positive or negative. Since we have taken (a -a) 
as positive, the sign of A is governed by that of (c-y). Hence, 

(1) If y <c, A is positive and the price steadily diverges from 
the static equilibrium value p as time goes on. 

(2) If y>c, A is negative and the price steadily approaches 
the static equilibrium value p as time goes on. 

A stable course of prices is thus only possible if y>c, i.e. if the 
speculative element in supply is stronger than that in demand. 

If, in addition to the speculative element, there is a time-lag of 
constant length 6 years in production, then the supply of X IS 
dependent on the price and the price changes at the earlier time 
{t - 0) rather than at the current time <, The current supply waa 
arranged for 0 years ago at the beginning of the production process 
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moving equilibrium is now 

i>{v (0. ^>'(^)} =/{p {t - e), p' (t - e)} 

and with linear demand and supply functions 

qp {t)+b+ cp'{t) =txp{t~6)+p + yp'(f _ 0). 

Such differential equations can be integrated only with the aid of 
“complex numbers”, entities designed for the description of 
variables which oscillate in value. But the general solution is found 
to be very similar to that of one special case which we can easily 
solve.* 

When there is a production time-lag but no speculation, the 
equation for p(<) ceases to be differential and takes the form 

ap{t) + b = a.p{t ~ d) 

i.e. p{t)-p=^{p{t-e)-p}. 

Here, linear demand and supply functions are assumed and p has 
the same value as before. If the course of prices over the initial 
period from < = 0to< = dis given, then the equation above gives the 
price p (0 at any subsequent time i. In fact, measuring all prices 
from the level p, the current price is just a constant multiple of the 

price % years ago. The multiple is the negative number - . There 

a 

are three cases to consider. Suppose, for simplicity, that the prices 
in the period (0, Q) oscillate about p, being as much below p at 
i =0 as above p at < = 0. Then : 

(1) If a and a are numerically equal, then the price variation in 
the period (d, 2d) completes the oscillation of the period (0, 0), the 
price at < = 20 being the same as that at < = 0. In successive periods 
of 29 years, the same cycle of prices is repeated. The course of price 
over time is illustrated in diagram A of Fig. 101. 

(2) If a> a numerically, then the ratio ^ is negative and numeri- 

cally less than unity. The price again oscillates, describing a cycle 

* On the problems considered here, see Tinbergen, Utilisation des iquattoM 
fonctionelles, Econometrioa, 1933, and Theis, A quantitative theory of ind/ustridl 
Awtuationa, Journal of ^litioal Economy, 1933. The first work in this field 
« due to Rods and Evans. 
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in every period of 2$ yem, but mw tAe extent of the osciUaf 
diminiahes as time goes on. The osoilhticms are “ damped » 
shown in diagram R of Fig. 101. ^ 

(3) If a <x Bumerioally, the case is similar to the previous one 





except that the oscillations increase in amplitude as time goes on. 
This case of “ explosive ” oscillations in price is illustrated by 
0 of Fig. 101. 

general theory of consumers’ choice. 

The analysis of the demand of an individual for consumers’ goods 
has proceeded, so far, on the assumption that the individual’s scale 
of preferences can be represented by an indifference map, i.e. by « 
utility function (measurable or not). This assumption can now be 
scrutinised. ~ , 

Suppose that x and y are the individual’s current purcliases of i 
two goods X and F. It is now assumed simply that the individual 
has a definite scale of preferences for amaU changes in these pw- 
chases. He can distinguish that small increase Jy in his purchase o 




which just compensateB (i.e. leaves lain indifferent) for a given 
small decrease ( - da;) in ^ pinrchaae of X . Larger mcimses than 
are preferred by the individual whereas smaller increases leave 
him in a position worse than before. Hence, for an indifferent 
change, Jy is a definite multiple of {-Ax). Taking the limit for 
smaller and smaller changes, the assumption defines the differential 
iy as a definite multiple of ( - dx). The multiple (which is positive) 
is defined for each initial set of purchases {x, y) we care to select and 
varies as these purchases vary. The multiple is, in fact, a function 
of the variables x and y and we can write it as i? (a:, y). Our assump- 
tion thus gives the differential equation for indifferent changes : 

y) or R{x,y)dx+dy=^Q. 

The function R takes only positive values. It is further assumed 
that the scale of preferences is continuous in the sense that R has 
continuous partial derivatives. 

The differential equation above can be integrated in all cases 
(16.3 above) to give the general integral 

y)}= constant. 


Here F is any function and <f> {x, y) is a function such that 



dx 


=R{x, y). 


In diagrammatic terms, our assumption corresponds to the defini- 
tion of a definite indifference direction ” given by -^=R{x, y 


at each point («, y) of the plane Oxy. The indifference directions can 
then be integrated to give a whole system of indifference curves 
defined by y)} = constant. The situation is exactly as 

before but based on a different assumption. We do not assume a 
complete scale of preferences but a scale for small changes from any 
given set of purchases. Finally, the utility function index 


u=F{4>{x, y)}, 

rith a constant value along any one indifference curve, follows firom 
cur new assumption. 

13.8 above, the function R{x, y) here defined is to be inter- 
preted as the marginal rate of substitution of F for X, Previously, 




--- ^mmsTs 

- oaiM^ utd tbe iii/iiffi»~,^ „ ® «» 

«»d«Iaced from it. li* i « imp<«t«,t 
Hia gwetal ous wiien any nnmber of goo* Ippo^’^Tr 
Sumer’s budget is sufficiently represented by the case ofthree^ 

X, r and X. The assumption to be adopted asserts that tbeT^ 
vidual has a scale of preferences for small changes irom a given set 
of purchases (x, y, z) so that be can distinguish that small increase 


dx in the purchase of X which compensates for given small decreases 
(-Ay) and (-Az) in F and Z. The individual pijefers a larger 
increase than Ax, but rejects a smaller increase. Taldng smaller and 
smaller changes and writing differentials for the increments, we have 
dx as a multiple of ( -dy) plus a multiple of (-dz). The multiples 
are positive and functions of the purchases (x, y, z). So 


dx=R^ (x, y,z)(- dy) + y>z){- dz) 

or dx+Ri(x, y, z)dy+R 2 (x, y, z)dz=0 


is the differential equation for indifferent changes in purchases. The 
functions R^ and R^ take positive values and are assumed to have 
continuous partial derivatives. 

The interpretation of R^ and R^ is not difficult. The ratio of 
compensating increments in the purchases of X and Y when the 
purchase of Z remains unaltered can be written 

(-^) ==Ri(x,y,z). 

' t constant 

The fimction Ri thus represents, at the purchases (x, y, z), the 
marginal rate of svbstitution of X for Y. In the same way R^, repre- 
sents the marginal rate of substitution of X for Z. Our assumption 
is equivalent to the definition of two marginal rates of substitution 
as describing the individuars scale of preferences. In diagrammatic 
terms, we have, at each point of Oxyz space, an indifference plane 
given by dx->rRidy + R 2 dz = 0 and with gradients and 

in the Oy and Oz directions. The ^ne includes all the indifferent 
directions of change from the purchases (x, y, z). 

The differential equation da:+i?idy -fi?jd 2=0 need not possess an 
integral (16.3 above). In general, therefore, we cannot integrate 
the set of indifference planes into a complete set of indiffere®®® 


we «««*«»^ ^ l 

gurffto«s» an ^ ttwfefenoee for wmA dwag^ of |m^ 

Theass^t^ imply that a complete scale of prefewaoeB eilsll 

‘^^on^er can discriminate between small changes feom his 

^*^°hi°8hed purchases but need not be able to disoriminate between 

^dely^diffcrent sets of purchases. The assumption of the maiginaJ 

rates of substitution as fundamental has shown up a new possibilitj. 

The differential equation is integrable only in the special case 
where Ri and JJ, satisfy the integrability condition (16.3 above) ; 

9x ^^dxl^Kdz dv)~^' 


In this case we can write an integral in the form 
F{<l> (x . y . 2)} = constant, 

where F is any function and <f){z, y, 2) a function such that 
^=Ei{z,y,z) and ^=Ri{z,y,z). 

9» 9x 

The integral is shown by a system of indijfference surfaces touching 
the given indifference planes and the function u=F{9>{z, y, 2)} can 
be taken as a function index of utility. The given marginal rates 
of substitution are equal to the ratios of the partial derivatives of 
u in any one of its forms. It must be remembered now that the 
indifference map and utility function are deduced from the marginal 
rates of substitution and not conversely. 

In developing the theory of individual demand for three or more 
goods, therefore, we proceed from the assumption of marginal rates 
of substitution. As a special case, we can then add the integrability 
assumption, take an indifference map and a function index of 
utihty and deduce certain results which hold only in this case. We 
have a general theory and a special (integrability case) theory of 
demand, a distinction which will be made clear later (19.7-8 below). 
The results of 16.6 above are of direct application to the present 

problem. The differential equations 7=^^= * tangent 

direction at the point (x, y, 2) in space, a direction perpendicular to 
the indifference plane given by dx+Ridy +Itidz — 0 . If the indi- 
vidual increases his purchases from the given set (x, y, z) in the way 
indicated by this direction, these are the increases he prefers above 
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all others. Hie direction can thus be termed the individual’s 
preference direction at («, y, z)J* The values of and at any 
point thus indicate, not only the marginal rates of substitution for 
indifferent changes, but also the ratios of the increases in purchases 
which are most preferred by the individual. 

Since .Rr and R^ have continuous partial derivatives, the differ- 
ential equations for the preference direction can be integrated to 
give a system of curves in space, the lines of preference of the indi- 
vidual (16.6 above). One such curve passes through each point of 
space and indicates the most preferred direction of change from the 
point. The complete lines of preference exist even wh^n there is no 
indifference map. But, in the integrability case whetip indifference 
surfaces exist, it follows that the lines of preferenc©) and the in- 
difference surfaces form orthogonal systems. A line ot preference 
cuts an indifference surface at right angles and indicates the 
“ quickest ” way from, one indifference surface to the next, i.e. the 
direction in which the individual’s utility level is increased most 
rapidly. 


EXAMPLES XVI 
Differential equations 

1 . Draw a graph showing a sufficient ninnber of the tangent directions 

to indicate the curve system which is the integral of the equation. 
y cf'M fi 

Draw a similar graph of ^=--. Check by integrating the equations by 
the " variables sepeurate ” method (see 16.5 above). 

2. Illustrate graphically the difierentud equation and its 

integral. From the equation, prove that each curve of the integral system 
bga a maximum point at the same value of x. 

3. If y—\^ — , show that (y - \)dx -»-(»- l)dy = 0. Conversely, show 

that the differential equation has the integral shown (using the “ variables 
separate ” method), ^^t are the curves represented? 

• Preference directions were introduced by Edgeworth, M^hetwuM 
Payehies (1881, reprinted 1932) and by Irving Fisher, Mathematical invmt- 
^ions in Hie theory of value and prices (1S92, reprinted 1926). In the case o 

two goods, indifference curves are defined by the relation -E{x, y) 

preference lines by the relation ^ . We have, in afi cases, orthogonal 

systems of indiffermce curves and fines of preference. Either system defines 
the individual’s scale of prefOTences. 



a to 


curve 


bifferential equations 

A Show^ty=o{» + a)i8aoertam8vstemofo* u, 

9 obtain the differential equation of the ^stem eliminate 

5. Obtain a differential equation of th« j 
ve system with eqtiation cm*-\-by*ss i (o 

is the equation? Consider, in th? 

representing aU parabolas with axis paraUel to Oy y = aa:* + 6a: + c, 

7. Deriv. equ««„„, b, 

a: + y = oe* and from the relation « = 

8. Kn<'Mim«egnU„f.«ol,„fu» differential equation,. 
r><b + Sr-<%i=Oi 2j,*, + xds,=0: i,<fe- (x*- l,dy, 0 ; 

9. If. is a given constant, obtain an integral of '** 

dy ^ot-x 
dx 

Show that the curve srotem obtained can hf* «»Tv.«a»=vs* j • • , 

y ^— = constant and x - « log ar + log y = constant ^ 

10. Show that y — oe*" is an integral of — = nva;«->. 

dz ^ 

11. Show that the integral of (y» - 1)^® _ 2dy = 0 is y = 

l-ae*' 

of thi ““ ^ 


«,MtiI“ iierivativea of ^ and hence solve the differential 

y(2a:* - y*)da; -*(*» - 2y*)dy= 0. 

16. Integrate ^+^+*=0 

X y * ' 

16. Show that a differential equation of the form 

i>ix)dx+^(y)dy + x(e)dz = 0 

•8 always integrable. How is the integral obtained? 

17. Which of the differential equations 

y2dx+a»dy + ;ey<fo = 0; dx-zdy~2ydz = 0 ; 

^dx+{x + y)dy + dz ^0 and y(y + z)dx + x(z-z)dy + x(x + y)dz = 0 
we integrable and which not? 

wi showing that the left-hand side is 


19. Pmd the partial derivatives of with respect to *, y and s. 

Sence integrate (y +*)» dir + ic» dy +*•<&= a ^ 
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80. Find the integral of the simultaneous difEeimtial equations 

xdz—ydys:tdz. 

Examine this integral and that of example 16 above in diagrammatic tenog 
and show that the curve and surface systems concerned are orthogonal. 


Economic applications of different^ equations 

21. It is known that the elasticity of a deoaand law x= if>(p) is ot the form 
(a^bp) where a and b are given constants. By integrating a difierential 
equation, show that the law is x=p^e-^(P+^\ c being an arbitrary constant. 


22. If i7 is the total cost of an output x, it is known that marginal cost 
fdjr 

\dxj 

fixed multiple of x, i.e. that average cost is constant. 


always equals average cost ^ . Integrate and sh<|w that 77 is a 


23. If y is the number of incomes of £x, it is foimd that y decreases as 

X increases according to ihe law - m- where m is a g^en constant. 

cix X o ' 

Integrate and show that the dependence of y on x is y =— . 

X 


v/ 


24. The price of tea, initially 3s. per lb., is p(<) pence per lb. after t weeks. 

The demand is x= 120 - 2p + 6^ and the supply x = 3p - 30 + 60 ^ thousand 

lbs. per week. Show that, for demand always to equal supply, the price of lea 
must vary over time according to the law p = 30 + Be-K What are the prices 
after 10 and after 60 weeks T Draw a graph to show the approach of the price 
to the equilibrium value of 2s. 6d. per lb. 


' 26. The demand (per unit of time) for a good is x=op + 6 and the supply 
f=op + j8 where p is the price. If there is (e.g.) an excess of demand over 
supply in any period, it is assumed that the price changes to decrease the 
excess at a rate proportional to the excess. 

If p(t} is the price at time t, show that the assumption implies that 


|(x-f)=-*(x-f) 


where k is some positive constant. Deduce that p (t) is given by-^+A:(p-p)=<l 
where p — — - • If p, is the initial price (t=0), show that p{t)=p + (pt - p)®"** 

d 

and that the price tends to the equilibrium value p. See Evans, Mathenudicd 
Introduction to Economics (1930), p. 48. 


26. An individual’s preference scale for two goods X and Y is defined 

by the marginal rate of substitution of Y for X, R = - — ?• Show that 
u= (x - a)* + (y - 6)* is one form of the utility function. 2^ “ ® 


27. If E = 3 marginal rate of substitution of Y for X, show that 

p X d 

one form of the individual’s utility function is u~(x+a)*‘{y+b)^ where a,0i 
yk and jS^are given constants. 
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Aft The rff"-'' T j ATiii.l rate of substitution of F for X is where 

40 * * ^ ttX + py + y 

the coefficients are given constants. If a-b, show that one JForm of the 

utility function of the individual is quadratic in x and y. If « b, show that 

the utility function need not be of this form. Illustrate by considering Hie 

particular cases of the two previous examples. 

29 Three goods X, Y and Z are said to be “ independent ” in consumption 
•f the ratios of the individual’s marginal rates of substitution 1 : 22^ ; 22, are 
of the form ^(x) :tl>{y)i x(*)> where <t>, ijt and x are functions of the single 
variables named. Show that the integrability condition is always satished 
and indicate the form of the utility function. Illustrate when 

1 :22i :Bt = {x-a):(y-b ) : (a-c). 


30. The marginal rates of substitution of X for Y and Z are known to be 
ratio's of linear expressions in x, y and z, so that 

(ajX + b^y + e^z+di)dx+ (a^ + + c,* + d,)dy + (o,* + + c,2 + d,)d« = 0 

is the differential equation of the indifference plane. What is the condition for 
the existence of indifference surfaces? Show that the condition is satisfied 
if 6 = o , c = 6, and o, = c,. In this case, show that the utility function can 
be wit^ as a quadratic in x, y and *. 



CHAPTER XVn 


EXPANSIONS, TAYLOR’S SERIES AND HIGHER ORDER 

DIFFERENTIALS 

17.1 Limits and inMte series. I 

We have seen (4.1 above) that there are two broad cla™ of number 
sequences. A sequence either tends or does not tena to a finite 
limit, the second case including sequences tending to 1 infinity and 
sequences which oscillate. For example, \ 

h i> h il» ••• 

1, 4, 9, 16, ••• ~>Q0 , 

The nth members of these sequences are ^1 - and n* respectively 
and the results can be written in the alternative forms 


1 as n->oo and n*-^oo asn-^-oo, 

2 " 


Here n represents any positive integer. 

A number sequence can be treated in a slightly different way by 
forming fix)m it a second sequence, a sequence of differences. The 
nth member of the new sequence is the difference between the wth 
and the (n - l)th members of the old sequence. The new sequence is 
written down with plus signs between successive members (to indi- 
cate our intention to add them together), continued indefinitely and 
called an infinite series. For example, the two sequences above give 
rise to the infinite series 


1 1 1 



+ 


• •• 


I 


l+8+5+»«. +(2w — !) + ..» >, 

where the expression in n represents the nth term of the series m 
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each case {n bemg * positive integer). From the definition, the mm 
of n terms of the infinite series equals the nth member of the original 
sequence. So, for any positive integral value of n. 


1 1 1 
1+3 + 6 + ... 


■** 2n ^ 2" ’ 

+ (2n-l)=n». 


In general, if/(n) is the nth member of a given sequence, then the 
infinite series of differences has sum of n terms equal to/(n). 

If the original sequence has a finite limit, then the sum of n terms 
of the derived series has the same limit. The series is said to be 
convergent and the limit of the sum is the sum to infinity. If the 
original sequence has no limit, neither has the sum of n terms of the 
series. The series is said to be divergent and there is no sum to 
infinity. For example, the series first written above is convergent 
with unity as the sum to infinity ; the second series is divergent, 
the sura of n terras tending to infinity with n. 

The limit of any sequence (if it exists) can thus be written as the 
sum to infinity of a convergent infinite series. Any member of the 
sequence and the sum of any number of terms of the series can then 
serve as an approximate value of the limit, a fact which provides one 
of the main uses of a convergent series. If A is the sum to infinity of 
a certain series, then A is given by the limit of the sum of n terms and 
found approximately by adding together a sufficient number of 
terms of the series. This may be the simplest way of getting an 
approximate value of A if the latter is a complicated expression. 
Again, the sum to infinity provides an approximate value of the sum 
of a large number of terms of the series. The sum of (say) 100 terms 
of the series (i + J + ^ + **») is not easily calculated. But we know 
that the sum to infinity is 1 and this can be taken as the approximate 

value of the sum of the 100 terms. 

Conversely, if we are given a certain infinite series, we can form 
a sequence of sums, the nth member of the sequence being the sum 
of n terms of the series. By definition, the given series is convergent 
if the derived sequence tends to a finite limit. 

Two important cases of series can be considered in detail. 
geometric series consists of terms which increase (or decrease) 
from one term to the next by a given factor, called the common 
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ratio. In general, if the first term is a and the common ratio r 
the series is 

a+ar+ar*+or* + ... +or"“* + ... . 

It is shown, in elementary algebra, that the sum of n terms is 

1 — f** 

Sfg=^(i j (71 = 1 , 2, 3, •••)• 

The derired sequence is thus 

1-r® 1-r* 1-f* 

1 -r 1 -r 1 -r 

If r is numerically less than unity, the expression r” becomes smaller 
and tends to zero as n increases indefinitely. Hence, 


1 -r 1 -r 


as n->oo 


The geometric series is convergent with sum to infinity ^ pro- 
vided that r is numerically less tJuin one. In other cases, the expression 
does not tend to zero as n increases and the geometric series is 
not convergent. The sum of n terms either tends to infinity or 
oscillates. 


1 1 1 1 1 

Ex. 1. ^^^‘** * 


11 -ar 


->1 as n-*-oo. 


Here a = J, r = J and >1 -^->1 as n-*-oo. 

The series is convergent with sum to infinity 1 (as obtained above). 

Ex. 2. The recurring decimal 0*1 is a short way of writing the sum 
to infinity of the series ^ + ... . 

This is a convergent geometric series with a =r The sum to infinity 

d 1 a 

is X =;:r* Houce, the decimal form of the fraction | is 0*1. 

1 — f y 

Ex. 3. An income stream of £a starts next year and continues for 
n years. Beckoning interest yearly at lOOr per cent, per year, the present 
value of the stream (see 9*7 above) is 

a a a 

1 +r^(l +r)®^(l +r)*'*^***^(l +r)* 


Vl +rJ a 




a 
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If the income stream goes on for ever, the present value is obtained by 
letting n-^oo , i.e. it is the sum to infinity of the convergent geometric 
series above. Hence, the present value of fa per year for ever, at interest 

at lOOr per cent, reckoned yearly, is For example, the present value 

of £3 per year for ever is £100 if interest is reckoned yearly at 3 per cent, 
per year. 

An arithmetic series consists of terms which increase (or decrease) 
from one term to the next by a given amount, called the common 
difference. If the first term is a and the common difference d, the 
series appears 

a + {a+d) + (a + 2d) + ... + (a + n- 1 d) + 

It is easily shown that the sum of n terms is 

Sn = in{2a + {n-l)d}. 

Since ^Sn-^-db « as n->oo , the arithmetic series is not convergent and 
never possesses a sum to infinity. 

Ex. 1. l+2+3 + ...+n + .,,. 

Here 8^ = |n(n + 1) the sum of the first n positive integers. 

Ex. 2. 1+3+6 + ...+ (2n — 1)+.,, . 

Here /S^„ = ^n{2 + (n-l)2}=n® the sum of the first n odd positive 
integers. 

17.2 The expansion of a function of one variable (Taylor’s series). 

By a process of long division, we find 

- - ;l+a;+a;® + ...+a:” + , 

1-z 1-z 

If X has a value numerically less than one, the term containing 

decreases and tends to zero as n increases indefinitely. Hence, 

—l+X+X^ + ...+0(f* + .,., 

1 -X 

'f ^ is numerically less than one. We have thus expressed y— a 

the sum to infinity of a convergent infinite series. The result can 
he checked in this case. The series written is a geometric series 
^th common ratio x (<1) ; the series is convergent with sum to 

hifinity equal to 7-^ (by the formula of 17.1). 

1 —a? 
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The advantage of the series expression for is clear. If * jg 

1 

given a small value, then, instead of evaluating ^ by long division 

we find its approximate value (to any required degree of accuracy) 
by adding a sufficient number of terms of the series. For example, 
if 

OQ 2 

* . ;l+a;+a;« + ... = l+0*03333 + 0*00111+0-00004 + ... 

29 1 — a; 

= 1-03448. 

Hence to four decimal places, =1-0345, as can be verified by long 
division. The fifth term of the series is too small \to affect the 
approximation and is not included. Again, if a; is a si^all number, 
then to a degree of accuracy represented by 

1 — ar 

i.e. for approximate purposes the expression ^ ^ can be replaced 

by the simpler quadratic expression (l+a;+a;*). 

The problem can be generalised. Given a single-valued function 
f(x), it is desired to find a convergent infinite series, the successive 
terms of which involve increasing powers of x, with f{x) as its sum 
to infinity. In symbols, we wish to write 

f{x)=ao+ OiX + ttja:* + + . . . (to infinity), 

where the a’s are certain constants. The problem is a little complex 
since we have first to see whether the process indicated can be 
carried out at all, then to determine for what values of x it is 
valid and finally to allot the appropriate values to the constant 
coefficients. 

If the process is possible, the series obtained is called the expansm 
of f{x) as a power series, i.e. as a series in ascending powers of x. 
The particular case above indicates the uses of the expansion when 
obtained. For a definite value of~x, the accurate value of fix) is 
obtainable only by substituting directly in /(») or by finding the 
limit of the sum of n terms of the series. But, if wpproxmale results 
suffice, we need only add a limited numbmr of terms of the expansion. 
It is possible, for example, to replace f{x) approximately by a 
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ratio or oubio in « when * is small, a great simplification if /(*) is at 

all complicated,* 

It is assumed, in the following, that f{x) has continuous deriva- 
tives up to any desired order at the points concerned. We start 
with a simple case where the problem is really solved in advance but 
which will indicate the more general method. Suppose that 

f{x)=aft + aiZ + tta®* + a^x^ + ...+ a„a:», 

a given polynomial of the nth degree in which the coefficients have 
known values. By successive derivation, 

f'{x) = Oj -f- 2a^ + Suga;* + ...+ na„x»-^, 
f"(x) = 2 a 2 + 6a^ + ... + n{n - 
f"'(x) — 6ag + ...+n{n-l){n- 2)a,,x” 


/(*»)(») =n(n - l)(n-2) ...3.2. la„. 

Putting x=0, 

/(0)=ao. /'(0)=ai, r(0) = 2a„ r'(0) = 6a,. ... , 

[ and /(”)(0)=n{n - l)(n- 2) ... 3 . 2 . la„. 



A convenient algebraic notation can be introduced here. The 
product of the positive integers from 1 to n inclusive is called n 
factorial and written I n. Hence, from the results above, 


/(O), Oi=r(0), a, = ^r(0), a,= j-r'{0),...a„=^j-fi-H0). 


The oriednal nolvnomial can thus be written in the form 


f(x)=:m) + no)x+ r'(0) ^ + r'm S -t- ... ~ • 

n 

I I- I— 

A function which is not a polynomial cannot be expressed exactly 
in this way. But we can always find the difference between a given 
function f{x) and the series written above and determine whether 
the difference is large or small. To be quite general, let n. be a fixed 
positive integer and x=:a a fixed value of the variable x. Then, for 
the given fimction /(a?), write 

/ (a -h x) —f{a) +f*{a) x +f"{a) . . . +/^"Ha) i^)> 

* This is an oxtansioji of the method of approximations to the value of 
ft function by a linear expression (see 6^4 above^ 
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where is the diSeienoe, or “remainder*’, between /(o+a:\ 

and the series written. The fundamental result is that 

ij. (*)=/<”«>(»+ fa) , 

71 -r 1 

where 0 is a positive fraction. In other words, (x) is the term we 
expect to follow except that the value of the (n + l)th 

derivative is taken, not at a, but at some point (not otherwise speci- 
fied) between a and (a+x). 
Without giving a complete 
proof of the i-esult,* we can 
illustrate (in yiiagrammatic 
terms) the siinple but im- 
portant case where n is 
zero. The curve y=/(a:)is 
continuous with a tangent 
at all points (Fig. 102). Let 
A and P be points on the 
curve with abscissae a and 
(a+a;) and ordinates f(a) 
and/(a -f a;). The chord AP 

has gradient 

referred to Ox. Since the curve passes continuously from A to P, it 
is clear that there must be a point Q on the curve between A and P 
where the tangent is parallel to AP. Let ^ be the abscissa of Q so 
that ^ is between a and (a -fa:), i.e. i=a + 6x for some fractional value 
of 6. The tangent gradient at Q is f'{$) =f'{a + 6x). So 

^(“+^)-'^<“>=/'(a + fa), 

i.e. f{a + x)=f{a)+Rf,{x) where Bo{x)=f'{a + dx)x 
and our result for w=0 is obtained. f 

* The rigid proof of this result is complex. See Hardy, Pure Maihemai^ 
(8rd Ed. 1921), pp. 262 et aeq. ~ 

f The result when n = 0 is known as the Mean Value Theorem and its 
meaning can be expressed as follows. The mean increment in the function 

/(*) fca: the incrmnent in x from a to (a + a;) is ./(o) , ^ a!_^a, this 

ratio tends to /'(o). Our result shows that the ratio equals the derivative o 
/(») at some point between a and (o + x) even when x has not a small value. 



V 
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Cionsider, now, the result of letting n take larger and larger 
integral values. The number of terms in the series for f{x) then 
increases, i.e. we are deriving an infinite series. All now turns on 
the limiting tendency of the “ remainder ” If, for a certain 

value of X, B^ix) tends to zero as n tends to infinity, then the 
infinite series we obtain is convergent and we have 

/(o+*)=/(o)+/'(o)*+/''(o)^+/'"(a)^ + ... (to 00 ). 

On the other hand, if B„{x) does not tend to zero, then the infinite 
we obtain is not convergent and cannot have f{a+x) as a sum to 
infinity. The broad outline of the solution of the problem of ex- 
panding /(«+«) as a power series is now clear. The possibility of 
the expansion turns on the behaviour of as n->oo . 

may tend to zero for some values of x and not for others. The 
former values of x are those for which expansion is possible. Once 
this has been determined, the actual expansion is the series written 
above. 

Collecting our results : 


The function f{x) has finite and continuous derivatives of all 
orders at ar=a. For a given positive integral value of n, 

f{a+x)=fia)+f'ia)x+f''{a)j^ + ... +f^+^\a + ex) 

Tv 71' *7“ A 


where 6 is some positive fraction. Further, 


x^ 


sr 


f{a+x) =/(a) +f'ia)x , 


for any value of x such that f^”+^^{a + 6x) 


jj-n+l 


» + l 


0 as n->o© . 


The expansion off(a+x) shown is known as Taylor's series. 

To smnmarise the position, the values of f{x) and its derivatives 
i 8>re known ai the point x=a. It is then possible, subject to conditions 
J^amed, to express the value of the function at anj'^ point (a + z) in 
^ i^^ighbourliood of x=a as a series in ascending powers of x, the 
coefficients involving only values at x—a. In short, the values of 
/(*) and its derivatives at xssa provide also the value of fix) at any 
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neighbouring point. The particular point a:s=a, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the expansion holds, can be chosen at will. By 
selecting different points we get different expansions, e.g. 

/<*) =/(0) +/'(0) * +/"(0) S + . (0=0), 

/(i+o)=/(i)+/'(i)*+r(i)^+. (0=1). 

Finally, it is to be stressed that each expansion holds only for certain 
values of x. As extreme cases, it may be that f{a-\:x) can be ex- 
panded for no values of x other than a;=0 (the most imfavourable 
case) or that f{a + x) can be expanded for all finite vj|dues of x (the 
most favourable case). 


17.3 Examples of the expansion of functions. 

The most useful and frequently quoted cases of expansions are 
considered in some detail in the following examples : 


Ex. 1. If /(a;) =*’■ (r any real number), then 

f{x)=rx^-\ /"(a;)=r(r-l)x’’-*, ... . 

In general, /^"^(x) =r(r - l)(r -2) ... (r -n + l)x’'~*. 
Taylor’s series (a=»l, n = l) gives 


(1 +x)’’s=l +rx+Ax*, 


where A»»Jr(r-l)(l +0x)’^* is finite even when x»=0. This gives a 
convenient approximate expression for (l+x)*" when x is small. More 
generally. 


X. t ■■■ - 2) - (>• - ” D 


(l+x)*"-! +rx + 
provided that 


I? 




x" + ... 


Rjx) (1 

tends to zero as » tends to infinity. If x is positive and less than unily» 

then x"+WO and (« + l)(l +ft«:)’^Wooa8n->-oo . Hence, E«(x) as writt® 

above must tend to zero. The same result holds, but is more difficalt to j 
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prove, if * » Motive and nnmericaHy less than unity. We thus have the 

l)inovii^^ expUMton, 

' ]£ |n -c +... , 

for any value of x which is numerically less than one. E.g. 

Jl +a; = l +Ja:-|a;®+^x3 + ... . 

To obtain an approximate value of such a binomial expression, we have 
only to add a sufficient number of terms of the series. So, 

t/l-l =Vl +t>5 = l + iA-i(i\)®+3^(t‘o)® + -. 

- 1 + 0-05 - 0-00125 + 0 0000625 + . . . 

= 1-0488 to four decimal places. 

The fifth term of the series is not needed here. 


Ex. 2. All the derivatives of e* are equal to e*. Hence, by Taylor 
series with a=0, 


^2 

C* = 1 +» +|^ + -g + ... +-J^ + ... , 


provided that ^ as n-»-oo . 


The latter is seen to hold for any jfinite value of z whatever since 
|w + l =»(»-l)(w-2) ...3.2.1 

iticreases more rapidly than any power x"+^ as n tends to infinity. The 
series written above thus holds for any finite value of z and it is called the 
exponential aeries. 

If X is small, the exponential e* can be replaced approximately by the 
quadratic (1 +z + |a:*) or by the cubic (1 +» + Jx® +|x^). The latter gives 
e® to a degree of approximation represented by x*. E.g., if x=0-l, the 
cubic expression certainly gives e® correct to three places of decimals. 
We must include more terms when the value of x is larger or when greater 
accuracy is required. 

Taking x = 1, it is foimd Hiat the series 


s = l+l+|2 + j3 + ... 


: Sives e correct to fiive decimal places when ten terms are added. Noting 
I ^at each term can be obtained, as a decimal, by dividing the previous 
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term by 2, 3, 4, , the ten terms are easily evaluated each to six decima] 

places as follotrs : 

e = 2-6 
+0*166667 
+0*041667 
+0*008333 
+0*001389 
+0*000198 
+0*000026 
+0*000003 

= 2*718282 ^ 

l.e. e =2*71828 correct to five decimal places. I 

Ex. 3. If f{x) =log Xt then ^ 

m-i. /'"w-p ■ 


In general, ^(n) (a;) ^ _ 1 )n-i 

Taylor’s series with a — \ gives 


X* X® x^ 

log(l +x) =X - ^ + -^ + .. 


n 


f 


1 71 

provided that (x) = ( - 1)« ^ ^ n H ^ (n + 1 ) (1 + 

tends to zero as n->-oo . This condition (exactly as in Ex. 1) is satisfied 
if X is numerically less than one. The series written above, the logarithmic 
series, is valid for such values of x. 

Here again we can replace log(l+x) by an approximate quadratic 
or cubic expression if x is small. The series gives a method of findiug 
approximate values of particular (natural) logarithms. E.g. 

log l*l=Iog(l +^)=^-i(t^)® + i(i?5)®-i(t‘5)* + -- 

=0*1 -0*005 +0*00033 - 0*000026 + ... 
=0*0953 to four decimal places. 


17.4 The expansion of a function of two or more variables. 

The function 2 =/(x, y) is assumed to have continuous and finite 
partial derivatives up to any desired order at (a, b). 

Write <f>{t)=f{a+xt,b + yi)=f{u,v) {u=a+xt, v=b+yt)- 


Then 


^ du dt^ dv dt du ^ dv 


(13.4 above) 
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o)4(^I+*'D=*I(I)+4(I) 

I^L * 4. iL (^L * , !2 

\du^ dt du dv dt) ^ \du dv dt dv^ di / 
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?!/ 

dv^' 


+ ••• 


and so on. In general, we find 

d^f , 9”/ «(n-l) „ , , a**/ 

+wa;" 2/g^n-iay+ 12 ^ ^ du^-^dv^ 

d"f d^f 

where the numerical coefficients follow the “binomial” form 
indicated above (17.3, Ex. 1). By Taylor’s series for 

iZ 4n 

^ (() = ^ (0) + f (0) i + f ' (0) + ... + ^'”> (0) ^ l"+‘> («) ^ ^ J 


Putting t — \ and substituting the values of and its derivatives 
(all evaluated at <=0, so that w=a and u = 6), we have 


/(a +«, b + y) =/(a, b) + (a; +y 


dy/ «,fr 

2 \ da;® ^ dxdv ^ dyV 


"f* • • • 


a, 6 


+ 


1 +»a:’-iyr4^ + -+^S) +I^n(x,y), 

n\ 3x" dx”-^dy WU,h 


where 




a^-BXy 6 +^y 

being some positive fraction. The notation adopted here needs a 
little explanation. The values a and b appearing as suffixes of 
successive terms are to be inserted for x and y in the partial deriva- 
tives of /(ar, y) but not in the powers of x and y included in the 
h>rui8. Thus 

=ajfe'(a, 6) +yA'(a, 6), 

\ dx ^dyla.b 

»nd similarly for the other terms. Again, in the expression for 
(*, y), the values a + 6x and 6 ^a; are to be substituted for x and y 

in the («+ l)th order partial derivatives concerned. 
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We have now obtained an extended fom of Taylor’s series and 


/(a + a:, ft + y) =/(a, b) + {i 

; + 2«y 


x-^-+y •' 


aa; "'ay/a,* 


1 




a** 


dxdy"^^ dy^)a,b^' 


(to infinity), 


provided that 


^n{^i y)-^^ a® n->oo . 


This is the expansion of /(a +*, b 4-y) as a series in ascending powers 
of X and y, the coefficients being the values of the function and its 
partial derivatives at the point (a, b). The expansion holds only for 
those values of x and y which make (a;, y)->0 as w^oo . It is to 
be noticed that the terms of the expansion are grouped so that each 
contains all powers and products of x and y of a certaih degree, the 
first term being linear in x and y, the second term quadratic and 
so on. Successive terms are variations of higher and higher 
orders. 

The use of Taylor’s series in expanding and finding approximate 
values of given functions is exactly as before. If x and y are small, 
then /(a + x, 6+y) can be replaced approximately by a quadratic 
or cubic expression in x and y by retaining only the first few terms 
of the series and the complex later terms are not needed. 


Ex. All the partial derivatives of 6®+" are equal to 
Fixing the point (0, 0) and appljdng Taylor’s series, 

e«H-v=.i + 

provided that y) *= as »->« . 

The condition holds for aU values of x and y (as in 17.3, Ex. 2), So 

+-g(«+y)*+— , 

which agrees with the ordinary exponential expansion on substituting 
(* +y) for the index. 

Taylor’s series can be extended to cases where more than two 
variables appear. As the number of the variables increases, each 
tmn of the series involves more and more powers and products. 


e*+«' = l + (x+y) +jc,(x+y)* 


(x +y) + 2xy +y^) + 7^(a:® + Zx^y +3a:y* +y®) + ... , 

If. 
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ju general, if /(®n ••• ®n) is a function of n rariabies and if 

(Oi, az» — then 

yCflfj+SJj, Oa+®8, ••• ®n"l’®n) 

“ ^ 

^ ... o„ 


W * 9"/ 


ay 


.5^ . ay 




oH dH \ 

+ 3^3 ^ r h • • • "f* r — ] -l 

»aa;iaa;3 9^n-i . „ / - ’ 

subject to conditions similar to those already given. Our results are 
thus perfectly general and the only difficulty is the labour involved 
in writing the appropriate series. 


17.5 A complete criterion for mazimum and miniTn nm values. 

In addition to its practical use in the expansion of functions, 
Taylor’s series is a powerful theoretical tool of service in such 
problems as that of maximum and minimum values. We can, first, 
complete the tests for extreme values of a function of one variable 
(8.2, 8.3 and 8.6 above) and then, in a later chapter, use HiTm’la,r 
methods to develop tests for functions of several variables. 

A convenient form of the definition of extreme values is : 

The function f{x) has a maximum (minimum) value at x=ai{ 
f{a + x) -f(a) is negative (positive) for all small values of x. 

It is again assumed that the function has finite and continuous 
derivatives up to any desired order at x=a. Taylor’s series gives 

/(«+*) -m =f'(a) x+/"(a)^ + ... ^ +/!"«>(<. + fe) ^ ^ 

for any fixed positive integral value of n. This form of the series 
18 clearly of direct application to our problem. 

(1) Suppose /'(a) ?to. 

% the continuity of the derivative, /'(a + 6x) has the same sign 
8® fid) for a certain range of small (positive and negative) values 
of X. Now 

f{a+x) -f(a) =f'(a + dx)x (n=0) 

8iid so f{a + x)~f{a) must change sign as x changes sign. The 
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point a; =a cannot, therefore, give an extreme value of /(«), Hence 
if x=a gives an extreme value oif{x), we must have/'(a) =o. 

(2) Suppose/'(a)=0, /"(a) 9 t 0 . 

As before, /"(o + 5a;) has the sign of /"(a) for a certain range of 
positive and negative values of x. But 

/(a +x) -fia)-f(a)x+f” {a + 6x)^=-^f”{a + ex)x^ {n = ll 

i.e. f( 0 '+x)-f{a) has the sign of f”{a + 6x), i.e. of /"(a). Hence, 

If /'(a) = 0 and /"(a) <0, x=a gives a maximum value off{x). 
If/'(a)=0 and/"(a)>0, x=a gives a minimum value off{x). 

(3) Suppo 8 e/'(a)=/"(a)= 0 ,/'"(a) 5 ^ 0 . 

Again f'”{a + 6x) has the sign of f"'(a) for sufficiently small 
positive and negative values of x. So 

f{a+x) - f{a) =f'(a)x+f'{a) ^ +f'"{a + ex) ^ 

=^f'”(a + 6x)x^ (n=2) 

shows that f(a -hx) -f{a) changes sign as x changes sign. The point 
x=a, which is a stationary point, is thus a point of inflexion and 
does not give an extreme value off(x). 

(4) Suppose/'(a) =/"(a) = ... =/<’»-i)(a) = 0, ^0. 

Taylor’s series can now be written 

fia+x) -f{a) ^ 

Of the two terms on the right-hand side, the derivative has a constant 
sign, that of for sufficiently small (positive or negative) 

values of x. The other term changes sign witl x if n is an odd 

integer and is always positive if ro is an even integer. In the former 
case, f(a+x) -f{a) changes sign as x changes sign and x~a must be 
a point of inflexion. In the latter case, f{a+x) -/(a) has a constant 
sign and x=a gives a maximum or minimum value otf{x) according 
as/f*’J(a) is negative or positive. Hence, 

COMPLETE CRITERION FOR MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM VALUES 
(1) If /(a?) has an extreme value at a:=a, then /'(a) =0. 
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(2) If /'(a)=/"(a) = ...=/l"-.)(a)=o, /<">(a)^o, then /(*) 
has a stationary value at x=a which is an infleidonal value if 
n is odd, a maximum value if n is even and /^'*^(a)<0 and a 
minimum value if n is even and/t«)(a)>0. 


Subject to the condition that the derivatives involved are finite 
and continuous, the criterion is complete and so both necessary and 
Bufficient. There is no case of failure ; unless the function is a 
constant (and so without maxima or minima) there must always be 
some derivative which is not zero. The order and sign of this 
derivative determines the nature of the point considered. The 
practical method of finding maximum and minimum values (8.4 
above) is scarcely affected ; a few doubtful cases (such as that of the 
following example) are cleared up and that is all. 

Ex. y = (a;-l)*. 

-d 

There is only one stationary value, y = 0, occurring at a: = 1 . At this point, 
the first three derivatives are zero and the fourth derivative is positive. 
Heuce, y=0 is a minimum value of the function. This can be checked 
since y is positive for all values of x except that it is zero when x = 1. A 
graph of the function shows a curve very similar in shape to the parabola 
and with vertex at (1, 0) on the axis Ox. 


7.6 Second and higher order differentials. 

The differential of a function of several variables describes the 
‘ first-order ” variation of the function. But, just as derivatives 
•f various orders are needed to describe completely the variation of 
I function of one variable, so something more than the ordinary 
fifferential is required in the case of a function of two or more 
^arianles. The need is met by the definition of differentials of the 
®cond and higher orders. In the following, the defimtions and 
^ults are given only for a fimction, z—f{x, y), of two variables, but 
are easily extended to more general functions. 

The fimction z—f{x, y) is assumed to have finite and continuous 
I^rtial derivatives of all orders required. The first-order variation 
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Bz Bz 

is described by whether the variabJes x and y 

independent or not. It is very important, however, to distinguish 
carefully between the two oases. If x and y are independent, then 
Bz dz 

^ and ^ are functions of these variables but dx and dy are arbitrary 


and oomtant increments in the variables. But, if x and y are de- 
pendent on other variables, then ^ and ^ are also functions of the 

genuine independent variables and dx and dy are expressed in terms 
of the same variables plus their arbitrary and constalnt increments. 
In either case, dz involves functions of the indepenti^ent variables 
(whether they are x and y or others) and certain obnstants, the 
arbitrary increments in the independent variables. The ditferentiaJ 
of dz, as a function of certain independent variables, can now be 
defined in the ordinary way and is called the second differential : 


dH—d{dz). 

The process can be extended and, in general, the nth differential of 
z is defined as the differential of the (n - l)th differential : 


As in the case of derivatives, however, it is seldom that we need 
differentials of higher order than the second. 

Our problem now is to express higher order differentials in terms 
of successive partial derivatives of the function. The importance of 
distinguishing the independent variables becomes evident here 
Unlike the expression for dz, which is the same in all cases, 
results for the higher order differentials are different and simpler 
when X and y are the independent variables than they are in othe 
cases. The reason for this is not far to seek. In differentiating i 
to obtain dH, we must know how to treat the dx and dy appea 
in dz. If X and y are independent variables, dx and dy are constant! 
and do not worry us. In other cases, this is not so and due accoitf 
must be taken of the variation of dx and dy in the differentiatW 
proc^. Before beginning to differentiate, therefore, it is essentia 
to know whether x and y are independent or depen enj 
vwrikbles. 
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17.7 Differentials of a fun«jtioii of two independent variables. 

Differentiating the first differential of a function of twn mWn 
pendent variables, we have 


dh=d 




i.e. 


j. 5^2 , , „ 

'^^dxdy 


dh 322 


le essential point is that dx and dy axe treated throughout as 
nstant increments ; otherwise the ordinary rules of differentiation 
3.3 above) are used. It appears, therefore, tliat d^z is a quadratic 
pression in dx and dy, the coefficients being given by the second- 
der partial derivatives of z at the point {x, y) in question. 

In finding second differentials in practice, we can either evaluate 
e second-order partial derivatives and use the above result, or we 
n differentiate twice by rule in the particular case considered, 
ae latter method usually involves less labour and is adopted in 
e following examples. In each case, however, the results can be 
lecked by means of the partial derivatives. 


Ex. 1. 2=a;*+2aM/ -y*. 

ere dz=2{x-\-y)dx-{-2{x-y)dy 

id dh=2d{x+y)dx + 2d{x-y)dy—2{{dx+ dy) dx + {dx - dy) dy) 
-2{d3(^ + 2dxdy -dy*). 

E..2. - 

x-y + l 

tere dz ■. +^)d^+^dy 

(x-y + l)* 

- 2a:y 4- 2a;) dx +d{a^)dy) (x - y H- !)• 

M - {(x* - 2xy 4- 2x)dx +x^ dy)d{x -y + 1)* 

2(x-y4-l)*da;*-2{(x*-2xy 4-2x)dx4-x*dy}(dx-dy) 

p—— — — - 

(x-y4-I>» ' 
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Ex. 3. *-log(«®+y*). 

Here 


a;*+y“ 


and 


j, ^d{xdx+ydy){3i^-k-y^) -d{x^ +^){xdai-¥ydy) 

{7P+y^f 

, (da?® + dy^) (a® + y®) - 2 (a da; + y dy)® 


-_o 


-2 


(a;®+y®)® 

(a:* - y®) da;® + 4ary dxdy - (a;® - y®) dy® 
(a;®+y®)* 


The process of differentiation can be repeated to give 


d»z 


da;® + 2 


a®z ^ ^ a®z 


dj,>) 


-e 


Blz_ 

dxdy^ 

9®2 


(; 


.5a; 5y* 


d^z 


i.e. 




This is a cubic expression in dz and dy with coefficients given by tin 
third-order partial derivatives of z. Higher order differentials an 
obtained in exactly the same way and it is to be noticed that thi 
numerical coefficients of successive terms foEow the “ bmomial ’ 
law (17, 3, Ex. 1, above). 

We can note here a connection between successive differentials ol 
a function of independent variables and the corresponding terms o 
the Taylor expansion of the function. Assuming that Taylor’s seriei 
is valid, it can now be written in the form 

d®z d»2 

Az=^f{x+h, y-^k) -f{x, y)=dz-i-rx + Tq+*” » 


l! 


li 


where the differentials of z are to be taken at (z, y) and with 
to arbitrary increments dx=h and dy=k in the variables. Heneej 
the increment Az in the function-for increments h and k in 
variables from (x, y) is compounded of the successive differentia 
dz, d®z, d*z, ... , of the function at («, y). The complete variation! 
the function is described only by using differentials of aU orders. 
the successive differentials involve higher powers of the 
h and ib, i.e. they are of higher order of “ smallness ” if k and 
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smaU. For approximate reenlts, only a few Hi®. .• . ^ 

tanns of Taylor’s series) are needed to describe 
function. As a first approximation Jz=f72 • ''^®^ation of the 
mation Az=dz + \dh , ; and so on. » a« a second approxi- 

The higher order differentials of a function nf » , 

y^f{x), appear as a special case of the general 
tiation described above : ^ ^ 

dy-f'{x)dx, d^=f{x)dx\ d^y=f"'(x)dx^ 

In general. d^y^fin)^^)dxn. ^ 

“torpreted as the 

„ .0 of the different dy to the diffeiential Tto result n™ 
extends. The second derivative is the ratio of dhj to dz- irZ 
«tio of the »oond ifferential of the dependant variable ’y to the 
.quam of the ddferenrial (or arbitrary incmment) of the indei*ndent 

vMiable c. The notation g for the second derivative is thus 

justified. Similar results hold for higher order derivatives. 

17 fi Differentials of a function of two dependent variables. 

In the function z=f(x, y), the variables r and y are dependent on 
. set of inde^ndent variables «, e, te, . . . . The process of obtaining 
he second differential dH now proceeds : * 


\dz~ ■ dy"v %'^y) 

(a^) +d (|) dy^^dm 




e. 


dH dH 
dH 




J2_ 7 dH 

» *+ la- 5 ~ dx + ^ 
\dx dy dy^ 


d'^dy 


dH 


dz 

dy 


he expression for dH now includes two additional terms, the terms 
a •. ® differentials of a: and y as functions of the independent 

^ a es tt, If, 10, ... . If a; and y happen to be independent variables, 
^®se terms are zero (since dx and dy are constants) and the expres- 
^ or d z reduces to that previously obtained. In general, however, 

^ ^ must be retained and inteipreted in the light of the 
^icular problem considered. 


dz 
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Two simple applications of the result can be noted. If z =f{x, y] 
where x and y are functions of a single variable the partial deriva- 
tives and derivatives of the functions being known, then from 

dz=^dx+^dy, we derive (13.4 above) ; 
ox oy 


dx^ 


From 

we derive 

dh _ dH Idx 
dt^~ dx^ \dti 


dz 

dt~ 

dh 


dzdx dzdy 
dx dt ^ dy dt 




V 4-2-^— ^ -I- — 

/ dxdydtdt dy^\dt) 


dy^ 


dzd^x 
dx dt^ 


dzd^y 
dy dt^ 


The ratio of dh to dt^ is to be interpreted as the second derivative 
of 2 as a function of t (defined by means of x and y). We have thus 
a simple formula for this derivative in terms of the partial derivatives 
of 2 and the derivatives of x and y. The same result is obtained by 
dz 

taking ^ as a function of t and by finding its derivative directly. 

In particular, if z=f{x, y) where y is a function of x, 

dz 
dx 

d *2 d^z ^ 9*2 dy 9*z /dyV ^ dzd^ 


dz dzdy 
dx dydx 


and 


dr* 


9*2 9*z dy 

9r* ^ dxdydx^ dy^ Kdx) ^ dy dr* 


In this case, d*r does not appear in dH since r is the independent 
variable. 

If ^ is an implicit function of r defined by the relation /(r, y)=0, 
we have seen (13.6 above) that 

/a,dr-f/vdy=0, 

which gives the derivative • I^ifferentiating again, 

d(/«dr-f-/„dy)=0, 

i.e. /«* dr* - 1 - 2 /*, dr dy-t-/yydy*-(-/vd®y = 0, 

noting that d*y, but not d*r, appeara since y is taken as a function 

of X. Dividing through by dr*. 


i.e. 


/«« 

dr® 


•'•^dr^*'*'* W ^■^‘'dr* ’ 

_ 1 if ^2f 

“ A r * ' di \dr / j • 
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This gives the second derivative of y as a function of x. If the value 

previously obtained is substituted, the result already written 
(13.5 above) is again obtained. 

If the same relation is regarded as giving a; as a function of y, 

doc f 

then fmdx+fvdy=0 gives the first derivative -y and from 
d (/* dx +fy dy) — 0, we find ^ •' * 

fxx d®* + 2 ^ zy dx dy 'i’fyy dy^ + d^ — 0, 
which gives the second derivative, 


, - + 2/., dy +/«. (^) } • 


This can be expanded, as before, on substituting the value of j- 

dv dx 

It is to be noted that, though the first derivatives ^ and ^ are 

reciprocal, the same relation does not hold between the second 
derivatives. 


In practice, the derivatives of implicit functions are best obtained 
by differentiating the relation between the variables as it stands, 
always remembering which of the variables is dependent : 


Ex. 1. a;*+y*==16. 

Taking ^ as a double-valued function of x, we have 


&+24-0, 


Merentiating again, 




dx* y { Vox/ J y tr 
But, taking x as a double- valued function of y, 


8xg+2!,=0. 


and 



= 0 , 


ie. 


d*x 1 /| Isx^+y* 

dy*” x\J^\dy) ] ""x x* 
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Ex. 2. 

Regarding as a triple-valued function of x, 

Differentiating again, 

(yitxf ~ - x) + * ( - X)*} 

Similarly, if x is regarded as a function of y, we find 
dx _ y* - X j cZ*x _ 2xy 

Returning to the general case where 2=/(x, y) and x and y are 
functions of certain independent variables, the third differential 
d*« can be obtained by differentiating the second differential dh : 


= d (g <te* + 2 ^ <te dy + g + 1 »* + 1 <J^) 

= (S '**'+ ® ^ ® aHr* 


d >2 d*z \ 


IdH , a»z 


d*x + 3 


^ a*2 9*2 

idxdy '^dy^ 


dy^ d*y 


on reduction. The expression of the differential has now become 
very cumbersome. Higher order differentials are obtained by furthei 
differentiation and are exceedingly involved. 

As a particular case of the above results, let y—f{x) where a: le 
dependent on other variables. Then 

dy = /'(x) dx, d*y = /"(x) dx* +/'(af) d*x. 


• •• • 
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For example, if a; is a function of a single variable 

dhj fdx\^ (px 


dt 


S=/"w ©%/'(.) 


dt* ’ 


* • 


This is the ordinary function of a function rule for functions of one 
variable, extended to the second and higher order derivatives. 


EXAMPLES XVn 
Infinite series 

1. Write down the sequence of numbers with nth member (- ^ 

V2 n+1/ 

and obtain the inhnito series of which the sum of n terms is given by~tlua 
expression. Show that the series is convergent to f. 

2. Find the infinite series with sum of n terms given by (o) n*(n+ 1) and 
(6) fn(n+ l)(2n+ 1). Show that neither series is convergent. 


3. Write the series with sum of n terms — -j-y and show that it is convergent. 

4. It is known that w is the stun to infinity of the series 

4(l-i + i-i + J-A+...). 

Find the value of n to five decimal places. 

5. Show that s/2 is the sum to infinity of the binomial series 

(of. 17, 3, Ex. 1.) 

and deduce the value of s/2 correct to four decimal places. 

6. Express the recurring decimals 0-13 and 0*2t as fractions. 


7. Write down the sum to infinity of each of the convergent series 

1 .. ... . 1 1 1 


,1111 , 

1 1 1 j. 

2 4 8 16 32 


2+^/2+l + ^ + i + ^ + ... 


Illustrate the approximation to the sum to infinity by finding the sum of ten 
terms in each case. 


8. A ball is dropped from height h feet on a hard floor, bounces, falls, 
bounces again, and so on. Each bounce is to height e times the previous fall, 
e being a positive fraction. Show that the distance travelled by the ball 
before coming to rest can be represented as the sum to infinity of an infinite 
geometric series. If the distance is 2h, show that e=i. 

9. An income stream, starting with £a next year, is such that each year’s 
income is half that of the previous year. Adding interest yearly at lOOr per 
cent, per year, find the present value of the stream flowing for n years, and of 
the streeun flowing for ever. 

10. An income stream starts next year with £a and flows for ever so that 
®®ch year’s income is a fixed percentage (lOOs per cent.) less than the previous 
year’s income. Find the present value of the stream, adding interest yearly 
at lOOr per cent, per year. 
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Exparmona 

11. If is some positive fraction, use Taylor’s series (nsO) to riiow that 

cc 

log(l 4-ag)g= p— ^ and deduce that 

j^< log(l+a:)<* 

Then, from Taylor’s series (n=: 1), show that 

»• 


-< a: - log(l + x)< \x* 


(x > 0). 


(a; > 0). 


2(1 +ar*) 

12. For values of x numerically less than one, show that 

1 


(l-») 


,= l + 2a:+3a?* + 4aj*+... . 


18. Write V® = W26- 1 and use a binomial series to calci 
correct to five decimal places. 

14. Find a quadratic expression which approximates to 


1 


n/ 1 -f" ir 

small. Put « = find s/^ correct to four decimal places. 


»te its value 
when X is 


16. If a;< 1 numerically, write expansions for s/l + a:, n/ 1 - a? and Vi - a;*. 
By algebraic multiplication of infinite series, verify that the expansion of a 
fimction which is the product of two parts is the product of the expansions of 
the separate parts. 

16. Form an infinite series each term of which is the integral of the corre- 
sponding term of the expansion of (1 -f in ascending powers of x. What 
is the series? Show that its sum to infinity is the integral of (1 4- Wliat 
general rule does this result suggest? 

17. By taking sufficient terms of the appropriate series, find the valuea of 
and ^ correct to four decimal places. 

18. Showthat log(n+l)=logn+(i-ii+|i-ii+...)- 

Given log 2 = 0-6931, find values of the natural logarithms of 3, 4 and 5 
correct to three decimal places. (Note : log 4 can be found without using 
the infinite series.) 

I 

19. If interest at lOOr per cent, compounded yearly is equivalent to interest 
at lOOa per cent, compoimded n times a year (cf. Examples IX, 26), show that 

r eioe«J. . by .pproximately ^ 

20. If interest at lOOr per cent, compounded yearly and at lOOp per cent, 
compounded continuously are equivalent, show that r - p = approximately 
when r is small (cf. Examples IX, 26). 

21. Find the amoimt of £1 after n years at lOOr per cent, interest which w 

(o) sinaple, (b) compounded yearly, and (c) compoimded continuously, t 
(m)* is small enough to be neglected, show that the last amount exceeds tne 
firrt second by ^*n approximately. 
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2St. A man’s income is £a and his (measurable) utility is then where 
^(x) increases at a decreasing rate as x increases. The Tnii.Ti makes a fair bet 
on an event with chance p, la 3 dng £pa against f ( 1 - p)a that the event happens. 
Show that his expectation of utility is now £{p<f>{x + 1 -po) + (1 - p)^ (® - pa)). 
If the bet is small, use Taylor’s series to show that the expectation gives less 
utility than the original income £x. (See Marshall, Principles of EcononUce, 
8th Ed. 1927, p. 843.) 


33. By evaluating derivatives and using Taylor’s series, show that 

u^ssuming that the series is convergent. 

24. Expand, by Taylor’s series for a function of two variables, the ex- 


pression 


1 


1+x-y 


as a series in ascending powers of x and y. 


Deduce linear 


and quadratic approximations to this expression when x and y are both small. 
(Cf. Examples XIII, 7.) 


Higher order differentials 

25. Show that neither y = (» - 1)* nor = (a; - 1)® has a maximum or mini* 
rnum value and that each has an inflexional point at (1, 0). 

26. Find the partial derivatives, and hence the first two difierentials, of 


each of z=:x* + 2icy -y*, z = - . and z = log (x* + y*). 

x~y+ i 

27. Find the second differential of each of z = x* + y* - 3xy, z = s/x* -h y*, 

oc 

2 = 6 ®“^ and 2 = log where x and y are independent variables. 


28. If y and z are independent variables, find the second differential of 

1 d^z 

29. If z = where x = e* and y = e“‘, evaluate • 

x-t-y cw* 

80. Given that x* + y* - 3xy = 0, use the derivatives of y as a function of 
X and of X as a function of y to show that y has a single maximum value 
for variation of x and conversely. Illustrate diagrammatically. (See Example 

Xm, 22.) 


31. The relation /(x, y, z) = 0 gives z as a function of x and y. Differentiate 
the relation and obtain the first and second order partial deiivatives of z in 
terms of those of /. Illustrate by taking the relation x» + y* + z*- 3xy = 0. 
(See Examples XIII, 23.) 

32. If z=/(x, y) where x and y are given functions of the independent 
variables u a n d v, show that 

^_e*z/0xY o ayV az 8*x az 8»y 

du'‘~ ^ \&u/ dxdy du du'^ By* \dtJ 0x 0u* dy du* 
and similar results for the other two partial derivatives of the second order. 


33. From the results of the previous example, find the second-order partial 
derivatives of z=slog(x — y) where ~ ^~u’ ™ 

tenns of « end « and find the partial derivatives directly. 



CHAPTER XVm 


DETERMINANTS, LINEAR EQUATIONS AND 
QUADRATIC FORMS 

18.1 The general notion of a determinant. I 

Despite its somewhat terrifying name, a “ determinant " is a 
mathematical tool of a very ordinary kind and involves no new 
ideas of any description. Briefly, a determinant is a mta^n that is 
found convenient in handling certain involved, but essentilally com- 
monplace, algebraic processes. Certain expressions of a common 
form appear in algebraic problems such as that of the solution of 
linear equations, expressions consisting of sums or differences of a 
number of terms each of which is the product of a number of quan- 
tities. The expressions {ab - A®) and {abc - ap - bg^ - c¥ + 2fgh) are 
cases in point. Quite apart from other considerations, the labour of 
writing out the more complicated of these expressions is severe and 
there is every reason to welcome a compact and general notation 
for them. The determinant notation is justified on these grounds 
alone. 

There is, however, more in the determinant notation than this. 
Once the notation is introduced, the expressions denoted by deter- 
minants are seen to obey quite simple rules and the algebraic pro- 
cesses in which they appear become simpler and more uniform than 
before. As a consequence, results can be established which would 
almost certainly be missed were it not for the new notation. It is 
for such reasons that determinants have become of general use ; no 
notation can be retained unless it sav^ labour and enables us to 
carry out processes more easily and with greater generality than 
before. 

The foundation of a determinant is a square “ block of quantities 
written down in rows and columns in “ crossword ” form. There is 
no restriction on the quantities except that each must be capable of 
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taking a single numerical value ; they can be numbers, constants, 
variables, functions, derivatives of functions, and so on. The number 
of the quantities must be a perfect square ; four quantities can be 
written down in a square form of two rows and two columns, nine 
quantities in a square form of three rows and three columns, and 
so on. Examples are provided by the following arrangements : 


2 -1 
0 3 


Bu du 
dx By 
Bv Bv 
Bx By 


X* xy 
and xy y* 
xz yz 


xz 

z^ 


A determinant of two rows and columns is called a determinant of 


the second order, of three rows and columns a determinant of the 
third order, and so on. In general, a determinant of the nth order 
has n* quantities arranged in n rows and n columns. The quantities 
themselves are called the dements of the determinant and we can 


speak of the elements of the first row or column, of the second row 
or column, and so on. Each element is allotted, of course, to one row 
and to one column. 

A general method of denoting the block of quantities making up 
a determinant is required. From the point of view of stressing the 
arrangement in row's and columns, the best notation is 




®21 ®22 ®2S ®2n 


®nl ®na ®nS • • • ®nn 

where the integer n denotes the order of the determinant. The two 
suffixes of an element denote the row and the column into which the 
element is to be placed. Thus, Ogg is the element to be inserted in 
the “ cell ” at the interaection of the fifth row and third column. It 
must be noted, howevet, that the notation is designed for dealing 
with determinants in general ; in any particular case the elements 
appear as actual numbers or quantities of one kind or another. 

18.2 The definition of determinants of various orders. 

A good working definition of determinants can be given m suc- 
cessive sta^s as follows.* A determiiuint of the second order is 

• For a more strict general definitioaa, see Netto, Die DeterminarUen 

I2ad Ed. 1925), pp. 8-13. 

Q2 
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defined as taking its value firom the “ cross multiplioation ‘ of the 
four elements which compose it and we write 

On Oij 
<*21 ®22 

The determinant on the left is simply another way of writing the 
algebraic expression on the right. 


Ex. 1. 

2 -1 =2x3-(-l)x0-6. 

0 3 

Ex. 2. 

a h —axb-hxh=ab-h\ 
h b 

Ex. 3. 

X* 2xy =x® xy® -2xy x2xy 
2xy y* 

Ex. 4. 

du du du dv du dv 

dx dy dx dy dy dx * 

dv dv 
dx dy 


where u and v are two given functions of x and y. This determinant, 
which is often written 

d(x, y)' 

is termed the Jacobian of u and v with respect to x and y. 


A determmarU of the third order is defined in terms of those of the 
second order by the rule ; 


OjX 

«18 

<*13 

=(hi 

®82 <*23 

-O12 

®21 <*23 

+ <*18 

021 

®22 

®28 


Osa O33 


<*81 <*88 


ttai 

"as 

“38 







— Ojj (<*22<*33 — O'ZfP'zi) <*12 (<*21®88 ~ ®28®8l) 
+ <<23 (<*2i<*32 ~ <*28®8l) 


— ■ <*ii<* 22<*88 ■i' ®12®28®81 “i” <*18<*21®32 

- <*11023(233 — <*i2<*81<*8a ~ ®18®82®ai* 

Hie second-order determinant multipljdng <% is derived from the 
original determinant by omitting the IBrst row and the first column 
(the row and column intersecting in Ojf), and similarly for the other 
determinants. The third-order determinant is thus seen to be a 
short way of writing an algebraic sum of six terms, each term being 
the product of three elements of the determinant so chosen that one 
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element comes from 

L each row and one from each 

column. Further, 

half the tenns are added and half subtracted to 

form the algebraic 

sum. 







Ex. 1. 

1 

3 

-2 

-03-3 

-1 3 

-2 -1 0 


-1 

0 

3 

-2 1 

0 1 

0 -2 


0 - 

■2 

1 








= (0 + 6)-3(-l 

-0)-2(2 

-0)=6+3-4-6. 

Ex. 2. 

0 a 

P 

ass — 

a a h +j8 

a « 2/iaj3 - 6a^ - ajE 


tt a 

h 


p b 




j3 h 

h 





Ex. 3. 

a h 

9 

=a 

b f -h h 

/ +9 

b 


h b 

f 


f c 9 

c i 

9 f 


9 J 

-abc - a/* - bg^ - ch^ + 2fgh. 

Ex. 4. du du du du dv dw du dv dw du dv du> 

dx dy dz dx dy dz ^ dy dz dx ^ dz dx dy 

dv dv dv du dv dw du dv dw du dv dw 

dx dy dz dx dz dy dy dx dz dz dy dx 

dw dw dw 

dx dy dz 

This is the Jacobian, ,a£u,v and w as functions of x, y and z. 

d{x, y, z) 

A deierminant of the fourth order is then defined 



«xa 

(ha 

<*14 =«11 

<*22 

<*28 


“<*12 

<*21 

<*28 

24 

*21 


®2 S 

<*24 

<*32 

<*88 



<*81 

<*88 

34 

<31 

®«8 

ttas 

<*34 

<*42 

<*48 

44 


<*41 

<*4 S 

'44 



®4 S 

*44 











+ ®1 S 

<*81 

<*22 

<*24 

-<*14 

<*21 

<*22 

22 





<*81 

<*82 

<* S 4 


<*81 

<*82 






<*u 

<*42 

<*44 


<*41 

<*48 

a, 


This is an obvious extension of the rule for third-order determinants 
wid it remains to evaluate each oS the dete rmi n an ts shown on the 
fight-hand side and collect terms. It is then found that the deter- 
Dfinant dmiotoa the algebraic sum of 24 tmms, each term consisting 
of four of the total of sixteen dements so chosen that one comes from 
®ach row and one from each column. Again, half the terms are 
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pOBlthe and half negative in the same kind of way as before n 
determinant notation represents more and more lengthy expressions* 
and so becomes more and more convenient, as we proceed. 

In general, a determinant of the mJth order is written down in terms 
of determinants of the (« - l)th order by the rule : 


On Oxa <*18 ... Oin ®2» ®23 

®21 ®22 ®28 ••• ®2n 

®»i2 ®n8 

®nl ®b 2 ®n8 ••• ®iin 


®2n "^12 ®81 ®28 ..* 


®nl ®n8 • . . 


+ ••• • 

The signs of the successive entries on the right-hand side are alter- 
natively positive and negative until all the n elements bf the first 
row are taken. The (n- l)th order determinant multiplying aj, is 
obtained from the original determinant by the omission of the first 
row and rth column. The determinant is now to be evaluated by 
going, step by step, back to determinants of the second order and 
so to the elements themselves. It is then found that we have the 
algebraic sum of terms each of which is the product of n of the n* 
elements selected so that one element comes from each row and one 
from each column. Half the terms have a positive and half a 
negative sign. The number of terms in the sum is 

|n=»(n - l)(n - 2) ... 3 . 2 . 1, 

which is very large when the order of the determinant is high. 

The determinant notation as written above can be sometimes 
abbreviated to 

I Ur, I (r and s=l, 2, 3, ... n). 


where is a typical element (in the rth row and sth column). 

A determinant, therefore, is a notation expressing an algebraic 
sum of terms which are products of the elements of the determinant 
and its value is of the same nature (e«g. numerical or a function of 
certain variables) as the elements which compose it. The practical 
way of finding the value of a given determinant is indicated by 
the definition, i.e. by successive reduction to determinants of lower 
and lower order until second-order determinants are obtained an 
evaluated by oross multiplication. 
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18.3 Properties of detenomants. 

The following are simple properties of the determinant notation : 

( 1 ) A determinant is nnchanged in value if its rows and columns 
are transposed : 


®u 


®13 

«ln 1 = 


®21 

<*81 

'nl 

®21 

®22 

<*23 

<*2n 

®12 

<*22 

<*32 

'n2 

a«i 

®n2 

®n8 


<hn 

<*2n 


a. 


(2) The value of a determinant is imaltered numerically but 
changed in sign if two rows (or two columns) are interchanged : 


®X2 


<*13 

4 • . 

— 

<*11 

<*12 

<*13 

<*ln 

<*22 

<*21 

<*23 

• • • ^2n 


<*21 

<*22 

^23 

<*2» 

<*n2 

a«i 

<*nS 

* • • ^nn 


®nl 

<*«2 

Ct‘n2 • • * 

<*nfi 


(3) The value of a determinant is increased ifc-fold when each 
element in one row (or column) is increased in this way : 


kojx 

Tcdy^^ 

^<*13 

Jc 

Oil 

<*12 

**13 

**!« 

<*21 

®22 

<*23 

®2n 

<*21 

<*22 

<*23 

a8n 

a«i 

®n2 

®n8 


®nl 

®n2 

®n8 

a. 


(4) A determinant has zero value if the elements of one row (or 
of one column) are equal or proportional to the corresponding 
elements of a second row (or of a second column). 

(5) If the elements of one row (or of one column) of a determinant 
appear each as the sum of two parts, then an additive rule applies t 


<*ll + <*ll' 

<*12 4“ ^*12 ••• 

**ln + **ln^ 

<*11 <*i, 

®ln 

<*21 

<*22 

<*2n 

^21 ^22 

a8n 

o«i 

<*« 

<*n 

**nl ®n8 

<*« 


<*ll' 

<hi 

<*ln' 



<*21 

®22 

®2n 



®nl 

<*n8 

<*« 



(6) The value of a determinant is unchanged when a multiple of 
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the elements of one row (or of one column) is added to the corre- 
sponding elements of a second row (or of a second column) : 


e.g. 



••• ®ln + ^2n 

Oh 




®21 


• • • 


®2a 

^an 


®nl 

®n2 


^nl 

®ti2 



To make clear the meaning of these properties, it is a useful 
exercise to verify that they hold in the particular cases of second 
and third-order determinants. It is also a relatively easy matter 
to give general proofs, using properties of the values andsigns of the 
terms in the expanded form of a determinant (18.2 above).* The 
practical evaluation of determinants is often simplified Iw using the 
above properties, e.g. a combination of (6) and (4) sometmes shows 
that a determinant has zero value. The following examples\illustrate: 
Ex. 1. Show that 12 3 =0. 

4 5 6 

7 8 9 

Take the elements of the first row from those of the second and third 
rows, using property (6) with I: = - 1. Then 

123 = 123 =0 by property (4). 

4 6 6 3 3 3 

7 8 9 6 6 6 

The same result holds if the elements of the determinant (reading by 
rows from left to right) form any set of integers in Arithmetic Progression. 
Ex. 2. Express 1 a o* in factorial form. 

16 6* 

1 c c* I 

If a = 6, the first two rows of the determinant become identical and it has 
zero value. Hence, (a - b) must be a factor of the value of the determinant. 
Similarly, (6 - c) and (c - a) are factors. Since the value of the determinant 
is of the third degree in a, 6 and c, it must be a numerical multiple of these 
factors. The leading term in the expanded value is 1 x 6 x c® (from the 
“ diagonal ” of the determinant) and the multiple can only be unity. The 
value of the determinant is thus (a-b)(b -c)(c-a). 

18,4 Mmors and co-factoxs of determinants. 

Selecting an element of a given determinant, we delete the row 
and column intersecting in the element and obtain a determinant of 

• See Netto, op. dt., pp. 13-9, and Ciourant, Differential and Integral Ced- 
adm. Vol. H (English Ed. 1936), pp. 20-3. 
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order one less than that of the original determinant. The derived 
determinant is called the minor of the selected element in the given 
determinant. There are n® minors of a determinant of the nth order 
and each is a determinant of the (n - l)th order. In 

J =1 Or. I (»■ and 5 = 1, 2, 3, ... n) 
tlio minor of the typical element a,., is denoted by ^r»» as obtained 
from A by omitting the rth row and sth column. 

The co-factor of a selected element in a given determinant is the 
minor of the element with a sign attached. The rule of signs is 
quite simple. If the numbers of the row and column containing the 
element add to an even number, then a plus sign is given to the co- 
factor ; if they add to an odd number, then a minus sign is allotted. 
The co-factor of a,., in J is denoted by where 

if (r +5) is even 
— -Aft if (r-fs) is odd. 

It is important to distinguish between the closely related concepts 
of minors and co-factors. The minors of various elements in 


®12 ®13 

^21 ®22 ^23 
^31 ®32 ^33 


are A^ = 

®aa 

®23 

» ^18 — 

®21 

®23 

11 

®12 

013 


®82 

®33 


«81 

®38 1 


®88 

033 


On the other hand, the co-factors of the elements are 

An ~ 0^2 ®23 -^18 ~ ~ ®21 ®88 » -^ 81 ” ~ 18 ®18 

^32 ^33 ^31 ®33 32 ^33 

Our definition of determinants can be re-framed in terms of 
minors or co-factors. We have 

^ = 1 ttf. \=(hi^n-<hiAz + (haAz--‘+(-^T*^<hnAn, 
+%8-^13 "h ••• "tOln-^ln* 

i.e. the value of A equals the sum of the elements of the first row 
each multiplied by the corresponding co-factor. A similar result 
can be shown, by property (2) of 18.3, to hold for the elements of 
S'Dy row. For example, taking the second row, we have 

®21'^81 ■l"®a8^2a ■h®8S‘^S8 "h ••• 

— ~ {®8i^tt "”®aa^8a "h^aa^aa ~ i®an^anh 
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The bracket on the right-hand side is, by the definition, the value 
of the determinant obtained by interchanging the first two rows of 
The bracket thus equals ( - J) and so 

d =^21 -^21 ■f‘®22-^22 ■t‘®2S-^2a + ••• 'H“®2n'^2n* 

Again, take the sum of the elements of one row of the determinant 
each multiplied, not by the corresponding co-factors, but by the 
co-factors of the elements of another row, e.g. 

'^®22'^12 "h®2S'^18 "h ••• 

This sum must, by the definition, equal A except that ihe first row 
in d is replaced by the row of elements (Ugi, a 22 , Oas* ^ 2 n)» i-e- the 
sum represents a determinant with the first two rows consisting of 
identical elements. By property (4) of 18.3, the sum is ^ero. 

The foUowing results are now established : 

The sum of the elements of any row of J = | a,, | each multi- 
plied by the corresponding co-factor is equal to the value of the 
determinant. The sum of the elements each multiplied by the 
co-factor of the corresponding element of another row is zero. 
In symbols, for unequal values of r and s, 

+ ®f2'^r2 + ^r3^r3 + ••• + — A 

a^iAti + ar^Ag2+arf,A,» + « • « “f" Ct/rn. ■* ^ 

The first result, an extension of the definition, is often called the 
expansion rule and its use in evaluating determinants is evident. By 
property (1) of 18.3, the results are true also for the elements of any 
column of the determinant. 

Minors of higher order than those discussed above can also be 
defined. Selecting two elements not in one row or column and 
omitting the two rows and two columns contaioing them, a second- 
order min or is derived as a determinant of order two less than that 
of the original determinant. The process can be continued by 
selecting more and more elements and omitting the relevant rows 
and columns. In particular, the principal minors of J = | Uf , | 
the minors of various orders obtained by sdecting the last, the las* 
two, ... elements of the “ principal diagonal ” (Ou, 
apd then carrying out the deletion process indicated. 
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18.5 Lineax and homogeneous functi<ms of several variables. 

The determinant notation serves to express precisely the pro- 
perties of linear and homogeneous functions of more than two 
variables. liOt y=/(2^, x ^, ... a;„) be a linear and homogeneous 

function with continuous partial derivatives of the first two orders : 
M By 1 - B^y 

Then, Euler’s Theorem (12.8 above) can be extended to give : 


ai/i+a^a/a + a:8/3 + ...+a;„/„=y (1) 

at any point (ajj, x^, x^, ... x„). Since the result is identically true, it 
can be differentiated with respect to an 3 ^ variable x^ : 

fr+Xifir+XJtr+xJ^r + ... +Xnfm =/r, 

i-e. ^fir + xJzr+xJir + =0, (2) 


(r = l, 2, 3, ... n). 

The n relations (2) are extensions of the results (4) of 12.8 and give 
each direct second-order partial derivative in terms of the cross- 
partial derivatives. 

We denote by F the determinant of the {n. + l)th order formed 
from the block of second-order partial derivatives of/, “ bordered ” 
with the first-order partial derivatives : 

0 /i A /a /„ 

fl fll fli fn fin 

ft fit ftt /as /an 

fn fin ftn fzn ft 

Let Eo denote the co-factor of the element 0 in .F and Fo,., the co- 
factor of the element/,., in Fq (r and s = 1, 2, 3, ... n). Then 


Fo=0 (3) 

imd F„,= (4) 


The proofs of (3) and (4) are interesting exercises in the manipu- 
lation of determinants : 

Multiply the relation (2) by Foir(»‘=l, 2, 3, ... w) and add together 
the n equations obtained. Then 

*l(/ul^ OU +/n-^ CM + ... +/mF oin) 

"^^tifv ^ Ml "^ftt ^ Mfh "^ftn^ Mn) 
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By the restilts of 18.4, the coefficient of is Eg and the coefficients 
of Xg, Xg, x^ are all zero. Hence, 

jF —0 

for any value of Xi, i.e. Fo=0. This proves (3). 

The determinant F can be evaluated as follows : 

1 


F=- 


*1 




0 

fl 

fi 

/a 

••• fn 

by 18.3, (3) 

a^/x 

*i/n 

®i/ia 

a^/i3 

••• ^fln 


A 

fli 

fn 

fn 

• • • fin 


fn 

fin 

fin 

fin 

fn: 


0 

fl 

fi 

fi 

fn 

by 18.^, (6) 

y 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

fli 

fn 

fn 

fin 

\ 

fn 

fin 

fin 

fin 

... fnr 


adding Xg times the elements of the third row, Zg times the elements 
of the fourth row, ... to the elements of the second row and using 
(1) and (2) above. Expanding in terms of the elements of the second 
row and applying a similar manipulative process all over again (with 
columns instead of rows), we find 

F= - — 

X, 


fl 

fi 

fi 

••• fn 

_ y 

^ifi 

/a 

/a 

• •• fn 

fli 

fn 

fn 

• • • /an 

a;j2 

^ifii 

fn 

fn 

••• f^n 

fin 

/an 

fin 

• • • fnn 


Xlfln 

fin 

fin 

inn 


.X 


y U h 

0 fgg fgg 


fn 

fin 


® /an / Bn 


y IP 


SC ^ 

Hence, Fg^^ — jF, which is one of the results (4). The other 

y 

results follow by similar reductions of F. 


18.6 The solution of linear equations. 

The determinant notation is of particular use in solving lineai 
equations, operating with quadratic forms and making linear sub- 
stitutions. We propose to give here some account of the use of the 
notation in the first two problems.* 

* jncnr applications of tiie determinant notaticm to linear sobstitations, see 
op. oit., pp. 77 et aeg. and pp. 100 et eeq. 
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As we have seen (11.6 above), a system of exactly n equations 
in n variables is sufficient to detennine the values of the variables 
provided that the equations are consistent and independent. But 
this tells us nothing about the actual values obtained in the solution, 
or even whether one or more alternative solutions exist. These points 
can be cleared up at least in the simple case where all the equations 
are of linear form. The solution of the pair of linear equations 

Oja;+6iy=Ci and a^-\-b^=:c^ 
in two variables is (by the method of 2.9 above) given by 


j. — ~ ^2^1 


and 


y= 




Using the determinant notation, the solution can be written 


X 


y . 


1 

Cl 61 


<h 

Cl 


Ory by 

C2 62 


0-2 

C2 


0 /% b^ 


The solution is unique and appears in terms of second-order deter- 
minants involving the coefficients of the equations. 

To generalise the result, consider a system of n linear equations 
in n variables, Zi, z^, z^, 


^ ^^2^2 "h "h • • • "t* 

® 21^1 "h ®22^2 "h ^28^3 "h • • • "I" ®2»i^n ~ ®8 


"h ®n2^2 "h ®n8^3 + • • • + ®nn^n ~ ®n* 

The given coefficients in the equations form a square block of ele- 
ments giving the determinant J = | o,., | (r and 5 = 1, 2, ... n). Here, 
ttf. is the coefficient of the 5th variable (a:,) in the rth equation. 
The constant terms (cq, a ^, ... a„) on the right-hand sides of the 
equations are kept separate. Assuming that J 9^ 0, the equations are 
solved by the following device. Multiply the equations respectively 
by 4x1, -^aii ••• fbe co-factors of the elements of the first column 
of J, and add. Then 

(®u4xx •4-fl2x42x -f- ... 'h(®12-^ll'i"®82'^21"h ••• ■hnn2-^nl)^8 

+ ... "H ••• "h ••• *h®n-^nl* 

% the results of 18.3, the coefficient of here is 4 and the 
coefficients of the other variables are all zero. Further, let 4 j 
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denote the vidue of J when the firet column of elements ifl 

\)y the column {Oi, Cj, ... aj, bo that ^ 


+Os-^81 + ••• +Un^«I. 

The equation then becomes Ja^ = Ji, i.e. 



Similar processes give the values of the other variables and so ; 


The solution of the n linear equations written above is unique 
and can be expressed in the form 

1 


^ x„ _ 

^3 ^ 

where J is the nth order determinant I a,. I and A 


\ 


1 > ^ 8 > •" ®'r 6 

the determinants obtained by substituting the column (a^ a^, ... a„} 
for the first, second, third, ... and nth columns of A respectively. 


The result for two variables given above can be verified as a 
particular case of this general solution.* 


Ex. 1. 
give 

X 

0 1 
6 3 
4 1 


i.e. 


i.e. 


The equations 

3x+y-6z=0, -X + 3^ +4z—5, * + y+22*=4 


y 2 1 


6 

3 

0 

-6 


3 

1 

0 


3 

1 

-6 

4 

-1 

5 

4 


-1 

3 

6 


-1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 


1 

1 

4 

i 

1 

1 

2 


X y z \ 
48 “^“^“^’ 

y = l, 2-i 


Ex. 2. In considering the variation of demand for factors of production 
(14.8 above), we had to solve the equations 


lytt +P jW=0, 

for the three variables 


(rtt XO=—a, 

a ?>a 


ou +PJO - 


apa 

b 


w- 


u^x 


dp 

SPa 



and 




dPa 


* We can now see, at least roughly, why J = 0 is a case of failure of our 
result. If J = 0 and ... only infinite values of the variables 

CMi satisfy the equations, and the latter ate thus inconsistent for all finite 
vailues of the variables. If some of Jj, J,, J|, ... A„ are also zero, then at 1^ 
one variable becomes indeterminate (zero divided by zero) and the equations 
are not independent. 
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The solution can be written in (ktearminant form 


V 


0 

Pa 

Ph 


0 

Pi 

Pi 

xp 

a 

Pa 

a 

Ph 


xp 

— ' o 

Pa 

0 

Pa 

OPa 
~ b 


0 

OPa 

b 


tv 



1 


V 

Pa 

0 


Pa 

Pi 

a 

a 

xp 
— a 

Pa 

O' 

a 

Pi 


Pa 

0 

a 

Pa 

aPa 

b 


The first three detenniii&iitB &re easily expanded since one column in 
each case contams two zeros. Xhe other determinant, expanding in terms 
of the first column, equals 

vifoPb -pa) +<’(pi.l>s+^-) 


since xp = ap„ + bp^,. Hence, 


u 

~a(ap^ + bpi) 
i.e. 
aud 


V 


w 


xp 

bp, 




— xpa{r) - a) 


iv^) 

(W«) 


dpa Pa\Xp^ xp 
db oib , . 

dpa xp^‘ 


) 



$ 


18.7 Quadratic forms in two and three variables. 

An expression which is the sum of a number of terms each of 
the same (given) degree in certain variables can be termed a form. 
Classifying forms according to the degree of the terms, we distinguish 
linear forms, quadratic forms, cubic forms, and so on. The following 
analysis is concerned with forms no more complicated than the 
quadratic and makes their nature clearer than any general remarks 
can offer. 

The general expression of a linear form is (or + by), {cMc+by+ cz ), . . . 
^hen there are two, three, ... variables. Here a, b,c , ... are constant 
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coefficients. It is clear that linear forms present no algebraic dilH- 
culties and no special theory need be developed. 

The general quadratic form is 

(aa;® + 6y*+2Aafy), (aa;®+6y*+c«* + 2/yz4-2gra» + 2ib^), ... 

according to the number of variables. There is now more algebraic 
difficulty in dealing with such forms and the main problem that 
presents itself is to determine whether a given form has the same 
sign (i.e. positive always or negative always) for values of the 
variables which are not aU zero. The solution of many problems in 
mathematical analysis depends on the exact conditions tmder which 
this property holds. \ 

With two variables, we can write the quadratic form \ 


F{x, y)=ax^ + by* + 2hxy- 


=“(*+5 S') 


h V a*-** 

+ -y\ + 

a / a 


adopting a process (familiar in elementary algebra) known as “ com- 
pleting the square ” in the variable x. It follows that F{x, y) is only 
positive for aH values of x and y not both zero, if the two squares in 
the above expression have positive coefficients, i,e. if a and {ah - 
are both positive. Similarly, F{x, y) is negative under the same 
conditions only if the coefficients are negative, i.e. only if a is nega- 
tive and {ab - A®) positive. These conditions are easily seen to be 
both necessary and sufficient. Writing the expression (ah - A®) in 
determinant form, we have the result : 


The quadratic form (oac^+hy^-\-2hxy) is positive for all values 
of X and y (other than x=y=0) if, and only if, 

o>0 and a A >0 

hb 

and negative for all values of x and y (other than a;=y=0) if, 
and only if, the same expressions are negative and positive 
respectively. 

It may be objected that the condition written is unsymmetrical 
in the sense that the coefficient of rather than that of y^, 
selected for determination of sign. In fact, if we complete the 
square in y instead of in we find that F(Xy y) is always positive if 
6 and (ab-h^) are both positive and always negative if 6 is negative 
an<|, (oh ~ A*) positive. The essential point, however, is that these 
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second conditions are equivalent to the first since (06-**) is only 
positive if 06 is positive, i.e. if d and h have the same sign. Our con- 
dition is thus quite sy^etrical. It may be objected also that the 
determinant notation is not necessary here. This is true but the 
notation is introduced to facilitate the generalisation of the result 
to cases of more than two variables. It is to be noticed that the 
determinant used is most easily written from the coefficients of the 
quadratic form when arranged : 

y)~ax^ 

+ hxy + hy^. 

The determinant is called the disctimiiKznt of the quadratic form. 

In the case of three variables, we write 


F {x, y, z)=ax^ + by* + cz* + 2fyz + 2gxz + 2hzy 


2 ah-h* „ ac-g* , af-gh 
+ + — r- z* + 2-^-^ yz 


\ a“ a / a v ab —h* J 


a 


^ abc - af* - bg* - ch* + 2fgh ^ 


whore we have “ completed the square ” twice in succession. Now, 
F{£, y, z) is positive for any values of the variables not all zero 
if, and only if, the coefficients of the three squares in the above 
expression are all positive, i.e. if 

a, {ab-h*) and {abc-af*-bg*-ch* + 2fgh) 
are positive. Similarly, F{x, y, z) is negative for any values of the 
variables not all zero if, and only if, the same coefficients are all 
negative, i.e. if the three expressions written above are negative, 
positive and negative respectively. The determinant notation is 
again applicable and we have the result : 


The quadratic form {ax* + by* + cz* + 2fyz + 2gxz + 2hxy) is positive 
for all values of x, y and z (other than a:=y=z=0) if, and only if, 


o>0. 


a 

h 


h 

b 


>0 and 


a 

h 


>0 


h g 

h f 

and negative for all values of x, y and z (other than a;=y— z=0) if, 
and only if, these expressions are negative, positive and negative 
respectively. 
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It can be shown, as before, that the conditions set out here are 
symmetrical and can be written in two equivalent ways by selecting 
the coeflScient 6 or c instead of a. The third-order determinant 
written is called the discriminant of the quadratic form and is most 
easily derived when the form is arranged : 

y, z)=ax*-{-hxy+gxz 
■^-lixy+by^ +fyz 
+gxz+fyz+cz*. 

A more restricted problem of the same nature is that of finding 
the conditions under which a quadratic form preserves a given sign, 
not for all values of the variables but for values satisfying a given 
linear relation in the variables. The general method of eolving this 
problem is quite simple. The linear relation gives oneWariable in 
terms of the others and the quadratic form is then reduced to a form 
in one less than the original number of variables. The previous 
results apply at once. Suppose that the two variables of the quad- 
ratic form {ax* + by^ ■\-2Tixy) are related (xa;-i-j3y = 0, where a and j8 

are constants as well as a, b and c. Then y—-%x and the quadratic 
form becomes: ^ ^ 

ax* + b^^x* -2h^x* = {bcc* + a^* - 2hu^) ^ , 

which is positive (negative) for all values of x (and for the corre- 
sponding values of y given by the relation) if, and only if, the ex- 
pression {b«*+aP*-2hotP) is positive (negative) From an example 
given above (18.2), the condition can be written in determinant 
form : 

The quadratic form {ax* ■+• by* + 2hxy) is positive for all values of z 
andy (other than x=y = 0) which satisfy aa;-f-jSy=0 if, and only if, 

0 a j5 <0 
a a h 
^ h b 

and negative under the same condJtimis if, and only if, the deter- 
minant is positive. 

Notice that the third-order determinant is obtained from the dis- 
criminant of the original quadratic form by “ bordering ” with the 
coefficients a and /3 from the linear relation. 
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In ti]i6 tliroo vsn&bl^ osss, t/lio v&riftblos in tho (^u&dr&tio form 
(aa;« + by* +cz*+ 2fyz + 2gxz + 2hxy) are related oa: + + yg = 0. Eli- 

mitifttitig »= — (j8y+y*)> the form becomes 
cx 

^ + y*)* + by* + cz* + 2fyz - — iPy+yz)z- — {^y + yz)y 

Ot (X oc 

— Ay* + Bz* + 2Hyz, 

where A= — (ba* + a^* — 2hocP), B = — (ca* + ay® — 2gay) 

and H — ~ (a^y — gx^ — hxy + fx *) . 

The form is positive for all values of y and z (x being given by the 
linear relation) if > 0 and AB ~H*>0, i.e. if 

bx* + aj8® - 2Aaj8 > 0 

and {bc-f*)x* + {ab-g*)^* + {ab -h*)y* 

-2{af- gh)fiy - 2 {bg -fh) ay - 2 (ch -fg) ajS > 0. 

The form is negative under the same conditions if the two expres- 
sions given above are negative and positive respectively. It is 
easily verified that the expressions are simple determinants and so : 

The quadratic form {ax* + by* + cz* + 2fyz + 2gxz + 2hxy) is positive 
for all values of x, y and z (other than £c=y=z = 0) which satisfy 
otx+Py +yz=0 if, and only if, 


0 

a 

iS 

<0 and 0 

X 


y 

X 

a 

h 

X 

a 

h 

9 


h 

b 

i8 

h 

b 

f 




y 

9 

f 

c 


and negative imder the same conditions if, and only if, the two 
determinants are positive and negative respectively. 

18.8 Examples of quadratic forms. 

The following examples illustrate our results : 

Ex. 1. {a^ + 2y* +z* +yz + 2xy) is positive for all values of x, y and z 

which are not all zero ; for 

1>0, 1 >1>0 and 

2 


1 1 0 
1 2 i 
0 \ 1 


«f>0. 
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Ex. 2. (»* -y* -72®+a^) is negative for all values of x, y and ? 
subject to the relation * +y + 22 *0 since 

Oil =1>0 and 0112 -KO. 

1 1 i 11^0 

1 J -1 1^-10 

2 0 0 -7 

Or, eliminate z— ~\{x-¥y) and write the quadratic form 

-y^ -\{x +yY -{-xy — - J (3a:* + lOa^ + 1 ly*). 

But (3a:® + 10a:y + lly®) is positive for all values of x and y sii^ce 

3>0 and 3 6 =8>0. 

6 11 

The original quadratic form is thus negative for all values^ of x and y 
and for z = -\{x+y). 

Ex. 3. yj, ya and y^ are given functions of three variables Xi, and Zj 
such that 

= and 

9^2 dx-i' dx^ dx2 dxi dx^' 


It is required to find the conditions under which 

+ ^ (ill ^ (faj (iCj + *!,• 


is negative for all values of dxj, and dx^* The conditions are 
^'<0 ^ ^ >0 and ^ <0, 

dxj^ dx^ dxj^ dx^ dx^ 

^ ^ ^ 

dxi dxg dxg 


i.e. the Jacobians ~ and 

OX^ 0 \X\f X2) 

and negative respectively. 


9(yi> y2» ys ) 
9(aa. **» *s) 


are negative, positive 


• See Ramsey, A Contribution to the Theory of Taxation, Economic Journal. 
1927, p. 
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18.9 Two general results for quadratic forms. 

The problems considered above can now be generalised. The 
general quadratic form in n variables x^, x^, x^, ...x„iB 

F {Xif flJj, 3?8> ••• ^n) "h 

+ 2012^X2 + 2 ai ^ x -^ x ^ + . . . + 2^239^2^2 + . . . , 
which can be written more symmetrically as 

F {Xy, ^ 8 > ® 8 > ••• ®n) "i* ... +£ij„a;ja;„ 


+ a^iX^X^ + Un^^X^ + . . . + dnn^t? 


where the a’s denote given coefficients such that the order of the 
suffixes is immaterial (aia=«i2. •••)• The determinant J = | o„ | , 
wTitten down from coefficients of the quadratic form, is called the 
discriminant of the form. We also need the “ bordered ” determi- 
nant 


0 

II 

«i 

ag 

«Xn 

“1 

<hi 

®12 

®ln 

“2 

®21 

^22 

®2n 

«» 

®nl 

®n2 

a„ 

(x« are some constants. 



where oi, «2» 

The quadratic form F{xi, X2, x^, ... x^) is said to be positive 
definite if it takes only positive values for all permissible values of 
the variables which are not all zero. Similarly, the form is negative 
definite if it takes only negative values. Two general results can 
now be stated : 


( 1 ) The quadratic form is positive definite if, and only if, 
d and all its principal minors are positive, i.e. 


au>0. 

On 

®18 ^ 

<hi 

O12 

Oin 



Oja 


O22 

Ogn 




am 

a«a 

a„n 


and the form is negative definite if, and only if, the above 
expressions are alternatively negative and positive. 

( 2 ) The quadratic form is positive definite subject to the 
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relation + ... + = 0 between the variables if, and 

only if, A' and all its principal minors are negative, i.e. 


0 


«2 

<0, ... 

0 


*2 

... On 



flu 


«! 


fll2 

... ai„ 



fl«« 


«« 

«a 

<*82 

... <*8fi 





On 

®nl 


<*« 


and the form is negative definite under the same conditions if, 
and only if, the above expressions are alternatively positive and 
negative. / 

The proofs of these general results follow lines sinmar to those 
indicated in the particular cases already established and no farther 
details need be given here. The proof of (1) depends on the 
reduction of the quadratic form to the sum of n squares, all the 
coefficients of which must be positive (or all negative). The proof 
of (2) is obtained when the quadratic form is reduced from one in 
n variables to one in (w - 1) variables by means of the given relation. 


1. Show that 


1 

2 

3 


EXAMPLES XVin 
Determinants 


= 1 and 

1 +a 

1 

1 


1 

1 + 6 

1 


1 

1 

1 +c 


= a6c + o6 + ca+6c. 


2. Evaluate 0 jS y 

« h g 

b f 
y / c 

3. Use property (6) of 18.3 to show that 


6-a 

0 + 6 


a 

b 

0 

and 

1 

1 

sr 

0 

1 

1 

0-6 

0 + 0 


b 

c 

a 


a + 6 

6 


1 

a 

0 

a-c 

6 + a 


0 

a 

b 


a 

0 + 6 


1 

0 

6 


Hence evaluate the determinants. 


4. Show that 


6 + 0 a o =4o6c 

6 e + a 6 

1 c c a+6 

by noticing that the determinant vanishes if (e.g.) a=s:0. 

10a (18.8, (3) and (6)). 

Ola 
1 - 1-1 » 


5. Show that 

X 

a 

a 

= (»-o)* 


a 

X 

a 



a 

a 

X 



with two roots x—a and a third root »■=■ - 2a. 
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6. Prove that a* a»-l ={o6c-X) 1 a o« (18.3, (2) aad (6)). 

6 6 » 6 » - 1 1 6 &» 

c c* c* - 1 1 c c* 

and hence evaluate the determinant. 


7. Factorise 1 

Oi Oi* 

ai*~» 

1 

a 

o."“> 

1 

a 

a. 


8. Write down the co-factors of the elements of the second and third rows 
of the second determinant of Example 1 above and verify the results of 18.4 
in this case : 

(l-|-a)A„-f .4 „-<-Am= 0 and (1 -^-o).4„-^A„ + A„ = 0. 

9. Show that u = ax'*y^z‘>' (where « + j3-Hy=l)isa linear and homogeneous 
function for which 

du _aM l)tt d*u _ccPu 

W* *» ’ 

Verify the determinant properties of 18.6. 

Linear equationa 

10. Solve 2»-y = 2, 3y + 2*= 16 and 3» + 605=21. 

11. If a, 6 and c are given constants, find the solution of 

•~x+y + z = a, x-y + z = b and x + y-zssc. 

12. Use the determinant of 18.3, Ex. 2, to solve the equations 

x + y + z=\, ax + by + cz = d, a*x-\rb*y^rc*z=d\ 
where a, 6 and o are constants. 

13. From the result of 18.6 verify that the equations 

a^x+h^y + c^z + = 0 , 

o,® 6,j/ + c,s -i- d, = 0, 
o,® + b^y + c,z + d, = 0, 

have a unique solution which can be written 

® y z _ 1 

where dj, J,, d, and ^4 are the co-factors of A^, A,, A, and A« in 

Aj A, A, A« 
a, 61 Cl di 

®* 

o, 6, c, d, 

^^eralise this form of the solution of linear equations. 
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14. Show that the solution of the three equations of the previous examp] 
satisfies a fourth equation o,a: + 64^ + 04* + d* « 0 provided that ^ *' 

Oj 6, c, d, =0. 

®i ®* *^2 

tg Cg dg 

ttg tg Cg dg 

This is the condition that four linear equations in three variables are i'on- 
sistent. Generalise it. 

QiMidratic forma 

16. Show that (4®y - 2®* - %*) is negative definite and {x' + y* + z*~yz) 
positive definite for all values of the variables (not all zero). 

16. If X and y take any values subject to 2* + y = 0, show that fx* + y* + dxy) 

is negative de^te. Is this quadratic form also negative de^ite for any 
values of the variables T \ 

17. Show that {xy + yz + xz-x*-y*-z*) is negative definite values 0 ] 
the vetriables which are such that x + y + z=0. 

18. If a, b, h, a and /3 have positive values, show that the quadratic fom 
{ax*+by*+2hxy) is always positive definite subject to a« - /9y = 0. 

19. u—f{x, y, z) ia a function of three independent variables. Obtain the 
second differential dHi and find the conditions that it is positive definite for 
'values of dx, dy and dz, (a) without restriction and (6) subject to 

du=:fgdx+f^dy+fgdz=0. 

20. 'Write the condition that (ax* + by* + 2kxy) is positive definite subject 
to oe* + jSy = 0. Show that the quadratic form is positive definite for any values 
of a and p under conditions identical with those required for the form to 
be positive definite for unrestricted variation of x and y. Generalise and 
indicate the relation of the conditions for relative definite queidratic forms 
to those for imrestrioted definite quadratic forms. 



CHAPTER XIX 


FURTHER PROBLEMS OF MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 

VALUES 


19.1 Maxunmn and mimmum values of a function of several variables. 
Tub definition of extreme values of a function of any number of 
variables can be put most precisely in the form (see 17.5 above) : 

The function y =/(%,% of n independent variables has 
a maximum (minimum) value at » 2 =® 2 » — ^n=«n if 

0 , 2 — On+x„)-f{ai, ttj, ... a„) is negative (positive) 
for all small values of Xi, x^, ... x„. 


The analysis which follows is set out, for convenience, in terms of 
functions of two variables. It is, however, quite general in form. 

It is assumed that the function z=f(x, y) has continuous partial 
derivatives up to any desired order at the point (a, 6). Then Taylor’s 
Theorem gives, for any integral value of n, 


/(a+jc, 6+y) -/(a, 6)=d/+id2/+idy +... Vl 


where the successive difierentials of the function are taken at the 
point (a, 6) and with arbitrary increments dx-x and dy-y^ and 
where 




1 

Iw + l 


at the point (a + da;, 6 + Qy). 


As before, d denotes some positive fraction. 

(1) Suppose that d/#0 for some variations in the variables from 
die point {a, b). Then by the continuity of the partial derivatives 
of the function, d/ 7^:0 also for some variations from the point 
(o+da:, b+dj/), provided only that x and ^ are sufficiently small. 

further, if df^x^^y ? happens to be, positive for certain values 
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of X and y, then it must be negative for values of x and y which are 
numerically equal but opi>orite in sign. Hence, df must take both 
positive and negative values for different variations from the point 
(a + $x,b + By). Taylor’s Theorem (n = 0) gives 

fia+x, b+y)-f{a, b)=:df at {a + 6x, b + 6y), 
i.e. f{a+x,b + y)-f{a,b) is sometimes positive and sometimes 
negative according to the values allotted to x and y. It follows, from 
our definition, that /(a, b) cannot be an extreme (maximum or 
minimum) value of the function. If z=f{x, y) has an extreme value 
at (a, 6), then df must be zero for all variations from (at, b). 

(2) Suppose that df=0 for all variations while for some 

variations in the variables from the point (a, 6). By continuity again, 
we can take d^f^O also for some variations from (a+Bz, b + dy), 
provided that x and y are sufficiently small. Taylor’s Theorem, 
with n = 1, now gives 


f{a+x, b+y) ~f(a, b)-^d^f 


at (a + dz,b + By) 


and, using the definition of extreme values, we can distinguish three 
cases * : 

(a) If d*/ < 0 for all variations from the point (a, 6), then z =f(x, y) 
has a maximum value at this point. 

(b) If d®/> 0 for all variations from the point (a, b), then z =/(x, y) 
has a minimum value at this point. 

(c) If d®/ is positive for some variations and negative for others, 
then z =f(x, y) has a stationary, but not an extreme, value at the 
point (a, b), i.e. the point corresponds to a “ saddle point ” of the 
function. 


(3) If d/=d®/=0 for all variations from the point (a, b), it is 
necessary to proceed to the terms in the Taylor series which involve 
the third and higher order differentials. The analysis, though 
possible, becomes complex and, as the cases considered are not 
often met with in practice, we need not examine them. 

Ciollecting our results and extending them to the general case of a 
function of any number of variables, we have 

* It is possible that d*f< 0 (or d*/>0) for all variations except some whi(* 
d*f=0. This is not included in the three oases here distinguished an 
furtiimr treatment is necessary to allow for such possibilities. 
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general criterion for maximum and minimum values 

(1) If y=fixi, x^, ... Xft) has an extreme value at 

••• ^n~®n> then dy=0 for all variations of the variables 
from these values. 

(2) If dy=0 for all variations and d^^O for some variations 

of the variables from the values (Oj, a a„), then y has a 

stationary value at this point which is a maximum value if 
d^y<0 for all variations, a minimum value if d^y>0 for all 
variations and a “ saddle ” value if takes positive and 
negative values for different variations. 

The conditions given are respectively necessary and sulBcient for 
extreme values. But the criterion is not complete, i.e. not necessary 
and sufficient, since no allowance is made for cases where d^y=0 for 
all variations from the values (Oj, a^, ... o„). 

The differential form of the criterion can be expanded to give 
conditions relating to the partial derivatives of the function. The 
necessary condition {dy = 0) simply implies that all the partial 
derivatives of y must vanish at an extreme value (see 14.2 above). 
The sufficient conditions relate to the second differential 

d^y =/*,x, dxj^ dz^ + ... 

f Wi»tdxjdx2 dx^ + ... 

+ ... , 

all the partial derivatives being evaluated at the point (Oj, Uj, ... o„). 
A maximum (minimum) value of y is obtained if this quadratic form 
is negative (positive) definite for all variations dx^, dx^, ... dx^. The 
conditions for either case are given in 18.9 above. 

In the case of two independent variables, a point where /j,=/,=0 
gives a maximum value of z=f{x, y) if 

d^ =/«« dx^ dx dy 

+/«^dy+/„,^y* 

is negative definite, i.e. if 

S »» ® and fey >0. 

fxv fvv 

The point gives a minimum value of 2 if the first inequality is 

“ MJU 
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reversed. The second inequality, which is the same in both cases 
of extreme values, is 

/ »mf (/«»)*• 


The conditions are those previously given (14.2 above). 

If there are three independent variables, then a point where 
/jp =/»=/»= 0 gives a maximum value of u =f{x, y, z) if 
dht^fg^dx* +fgydxdy+fg,dxdz 
+/a, dx dy +fyy dy^ +/„, dy dz 
+fgfdxdz +fy^ydz +/„d2* , 


is negative definite, i.e. if 

/.•<0, /* >0 and 

/* fvv 



fttv 

fvv 

fvt 



fvv 

fvv 



The point gives a minimum value of u if the first and third inequal- 
ities are reversed. 


19.2 Relative maximum and minimum values. 

The advantage of the differential form of the criterion for extreme 
values is that it applies, with suitable restrictions, even when the 
variables are not independent. A function y=f{xi, x^, ... a:„) has 
an extreme value relative to a number of given side relations, 
<f>i (Xi, JTa, ...«„)= 0, <f>i (Xj, Xa, . . . x„) = 0, . . . , if the conditions previously 
written are satisfied, provided that the differentials of y are expressed 
in terms of the independent variables only, the other variables being 
eliminated by the side relations. 

With a single side relation, we seek the extreme values of 
y=f(xi, X 2 , x„) relative to ^(x^, Xj, ... xj = 0. The necessary 
condition is that 

dy =fwt dxi +/«, dxa +/*, dx^-t... +/«„ dx„ = 0 

for all increments which satisfy 

* ^*,dxa + ^a^«ix8 + ... + ^«„dx„=0. 

Taking as the dependent variable given by the side relation, we 
can eliminate dxj and obtain 

iv={u -f. y + (/. *'.+••• + (/- 
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for all increments in *«. Hence, 

^*1 4*xt 

These are the necessary conditions (see 14.6 above). To obtain 
sufficient conditions, we write 

+/*.*,da:a* + ... +2f^^^dXidXi + .... 
where 4'x\ dxy + ^xt dx^ + . . . H” dx^ — 0 

and (j>xi dxj^ + <j>x^ dx^ + . . . + d^i d^z + . . . = 0. 

Eliminating by means of the last relation, we have 

— {j^XiXi ~ ^ dXi dx^ + . . . 

+ (^fxix» ~ dx^ dx^ + i^fx^ ~ ^ ^***1^ da^a* + . . . 

Hh •••j 

where ^«,da:i + ^a,,da;a + ... +^e„da;„=0. 

A point which satisfies the necessary conditions gives a relative 
maximum (minimum) value of y if d^y is a negative (positive) 
definite quadratic form for all increments dx^, dx^, ... dx„ subject 
the relation written above. The conditions for either case, given 
18.9 above, indicate the appropriate signs for the principal minors 
of the determinant formed from the coefficients in d®y, “ bordered ” 
with the partial derivatives <f>x,, ... 

In the case of two variables, a point satisfying the necessary con- 

f f 

ditions ^{x, y)—0 and ^ = ^ gives a maximum value of z=f{x, y) 

9m 9v 

relative to ^{x, y)=0 if 

dh: = (/.. - i + (/., - # .,) dx dy 

+ (/., - X ^w) dxdy+ (/„ - ^„) dy‘ 

is negative definite subject to ^ada; + ^„dy=0, i.e. if 

0 if>g 


.2 .3 
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Expanding the determinant, the condition is 

^ ~ (jvv ~~ ^ ^ S^**> 0, 

i.e. 

(/ ~ + Av^O!*) ■“ /* (^*®^** “ ^4>»v^x^v + i>VV*f*X*) < 0. 

This agrees with the result previously obtained (14.6 above) when 

f f 

we remember that by the necessary conditions. 

9« 9y 

19.3 Examples of maximum and minimum values. 

The results of the previous two sections are illustrated by the 
following examples : 

Ex. 1. If tt =*> +2/* +2* is a function of three independei\t variables, 
then du — 2(xdx + ydy + z dz) and dhi = 2 (da:* + dy* + d2^). 

Extreme values of u occur only where d% =0 for all variations, i.e. where 
x=y==z=:0. Since dhi > 0 for all variations from any point, these values 
must give a minimum value of u. Hence, % has a single minimum value, 
tt = 0, which occurs where a; =■ y = 2 = 0. This is also clear since tt is positive 
except when x, y and z are all zero. 

Ex. 2. If a:, y and z are independent variables and 
u =x-\-2z+yz -a:* -y^-z^, 

then dM = (l -2a;)da: + (2-2y)dy + (2+y-2z)d2 

and d*M — —2 (da;* + dy® + d2*) + 2dy dz. 

Extreme values of u can occur where 

1 -2a;=2-2y=2+y-22=0, 
i.e. a: = J, y=f, 2=1, giving 

But d®« is negative definite at all points since 

-2<0, -2 0 [»4>0 and -2 0 0 -6<0. 

0 -2 I 0-2 1 

0 1 -2 

Hence, « has a single maximum value 

Ex. 3. To find the shortest distance of the origin of co-ordinates from 
the plane with equation ax + by+cz =d : 

Let u be the square of the distance from the origin to the point with 
co-ordinates (a;, y, z) on the plane. Then 

u^xi^+y^+z* where ax+by +cz=d. 
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Th6 relfttiv© mAximuin of tt is r6(}uircd. Tli© noocssft^ oondition is 
d/Ut’^Zixdx-^y dy-^zdz)=(i, 
subject to adx-\-hdy^cdz=^(i. 

o X y z 

So -«a-=-. 

a b c 

Since ax+by+cz=d, these equations give 

ad hd cd 

“"a^+b^+c**’ ^^a®+6*+c» '¥+¥T^ 

and the corresponding value of u is 

d* 

“ a*+6*+c» 

Taking the equation of the plane as giving a; as a function of y and *, then 
d^x=0, and 

dhi = 2a! dh: + 2 {dx* + dy^ + dz*) = 2 (dx^ + dy® + dz®) > 0 
for variations from any point. The positions obtained is thus one of 
relative minimum. The shortest distance required is the square root of 
the minimum value of u, i.e. it is 

d 

- - - - - • 

\/a® + 6® + c® 

Ex. 4. To find the rectangular block of maximum volume we can cut 
from a sphere of radius a (14.7, Ex. 2), we require the maximum value of 
V -8xyz relative to a;®+j/®+z®— a®. The necessary condition is 
dF = 8(yzda;+a»dy+a:^ydz)=0 subjectto 2(a:da;+y dy+zdz)«=0. 

Hence, 

X y z 

Using a:*+y*+z®=a®, we find ^“^3* 

Now, d®F =^8yzd^x + 18{zdxdy + xdy dz+ydx dz), 

where a;da;+y dy +zdz=0 

and xdhs+da^+dy^ + dsfl-O, 

where the given relation determines a; as a function of y and z. On 
eliminating d®a:, we have 

d*F =8{2z dx dy +2x dy dz +2y dx dz -—(da:* +dy® +dz*)}, 

SC 

where xdx+y dy +zdz—0, 

d 

At the point where x-y==‘Z -^-jnf 

d*F ' ‘^{2dxdy+2dydz+2dxdz-dx* -dy^ -dz% 
da;+dy +dz«»=0. 


Hence, 


subject to 



ms 


MAwmmk 


.mm' 


®eONOMIST8 
Wi»m in^mito^iiia oT f, mt^mame§^ 


-ifa* +dx djf +dai! dd 
+(bedff-~dj/* +dydz 
•^dxdz+dy da-da^ 


must be negative definite subject io dx+dy-{-dz^>0. The conditions f 
this are satisfied since 


0 1 

1 -1 

1 1 


1 

1 

-1 


= 4>0 


and 


0 1 1 

1 -1 1 

11-1 
1 1 1 


Hence, F 


8a» 

373 


is the relative mazimum value of 


1 

1 

1 

-1 


F. 


I--12<0. 


,\ 

i 


19.4 The stability of demand for factors of production. 

The demands of a firm or industry for two factors of production 
(14.8 above) are stable if the constant product curves, obtained from 
the given production function, are convex to the origin at all relevant 
points. The conditions for equilibrium and stability of production 
can now be examined in more general cases. 

A good X is produced with n variable factors Ai, Ag, Af, 
according to the production function x=f{ai, a^, a^, wliich 

is assumed to have continuous partial derivatives of the first two 


orders : 


/.=3^ and (r and . = 1. 2. 3. ... n). 

Our first problem is, given the market prices pi, p^, p^, ... Pn the 
factors, to find the grouping which produces a given output x at mini- 
mum cost. We have to minimise 77 = OiPi -f a^pg + agpg -f . . . + 
relative iof{ai, ag, aj, ... a^=x. The necessary condition is 

d77=pidai+p2(7ag-fp8da3 + ... +p„da„=0, 
subject to /i dox +/g dug -f/g da^ . . . -f /„ dan = 


Pi^Pi ^Pn 

A“/. 

There are {n - 1) equations which, with the given side relation, 
determine the equilibrium employments of the factors in terms of 
the given output and the given prices of the factors. We thus hav® 
the demand for each factor and we can write 

Pl» Pt» Pt* ••• jP«) (**“!> S, 3, ... w). 
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Taking the ^ W M tt of % 0,. 

then, differentiating twM!©» WO have 

/xd*«i + ... +2/i,(ioi(iaa+ ... =0. 

But d®n-d(l>i(ioi+padaa+ ... •¥Pnda^)=Pid\ 

* -^(/u<iai*+/«a<*a8* + ...+2/ijdaitia8 + ...). 

For a minimum value of 17, we have d*J7> 0 and 
/xx dox® +/xa dox do* +/x8 duj duj + . . . 

+/xa dOi dtta +/aa dua* +/23 duj da, + . . . dUg da„ 

+ 




+/ In dOi da„ +fin da^ da^ +/3n duj da„ + . . . +/„„ da„* 
is a negative definite quadratic form subject to 

/x dOi +/2 dtta +/8 dosg + . . . +/„ da„ = 0. 

From 18.9, (2), a suflEieient condition is 

0 /i /a >0, 0 /x /a /, <0,.... 

/i /u /i2 A Ai fn fu 

ft fit fit ft fit ftt fta 

ft fit ftt ftt 

Suppose that A. A» A. ••• A are all positive and that the inequalities 
above are satisfied for all combinations of factors within a relevant 
range. Then, for any set of outputs and prices of the factors (within 
a certain range), equilibrium is possible and the position determined 
is stable. We have the stability conditions for the demand for 
factors of production, conditions which are given as limitations on 
the form of the production function. For a production function 
satisfying the conditions, the demand functions (^,.) for the factors 
are uniquely determined and stable. If there are only three factors, 
it is easily shown that the stability conditions imply simply that 
the constant product surfaces in factor space are downward sloping 
and convex to the origin at aU points, at least within a certain range. 


19.5 Partial elasticities of substitution. 

We require the following notations which represent certain 
features of the production fimction x—f{a^, a^, a^, ... a„). For any 
combination of the factors, define 

^ ^rfr 

®x A ^tft Un/ R 


(r=l, 2, 3, ... n). 
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HonOSy iej + K2 + K3 + «.. +Kn = l. 

At an equilibrium position, fi,ft,fa, ...fn ar© proportional to the 
prices pi, p^, Pt, ... Pn of the factors. Hence, 


K,= 


ttrPr _arPt 

aiPl+aiP2 + .:+0'nPn n * 
i.e. Kf is the proportion of total cost (77) which is spent on the 
factor Af. 

Let 7’ = | 0 fx fx fz ... fn 

fi fn /l2 /is ••• fin 

ft fit fit ftz ••• ftn 


fn 


fn fin ftn ftn 

and let denote the co-factor of /„ inF (r and s 

®l/l "t* ^tft ■!■•••+ ®n/n ^r$ 

a/i, F 


Write a,., = 


: :1, 3, ... n). 

(r and a = l, 2, 3, ... n). 


For any unequal values of r and s, the value of a,, is called the 
partial elasticity of substitution of the pair of factors A, and A, (as 
against all other factors). Its value depends on, and varies with, 
the grouping of factors employed. The interpretation of the partial 
elasticities of substitution wiU appear in the foUowing section and it 
can be shown that they are related to the ordinary elasticity of 
substitution between two factors as defined in 13.7 above (cf. 
Examples XIX, 9). 

A number of relations exist between the values of a,., for various 
values of r and s. If each element of the first row of F is multiplied 
by the co-factor of the corresponding element of another row, then 
the sum of the products is zero (18.4 above). So 

fxF n'^ft^ rt'^ft^ r8 + *” "^fn ^ m = ® 2, 3, ... w). 

From the definitions above, we have 


^ arF ’ *_ *” 

So KxOfx + #C 2 ‘^r* + KzOfZ + . . . + Kn<^rn = 0 
We can write this relation in the form 


fnFr 

OfF 


fCl^rl d" ^t^rt "h • . . d" ^r—i^rr—1 "h 4-l*^f f +1 “h • « * d" "" 

The last two inequalities of the stability conditions (19.4) imply that 
F and are of opposite The same is true of F and F,f 
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any value of r.* But a,, is proportional to the ratio of to F 
and so 

a,,<0 (r = l, 2, 3, ... n). 

Hence, for a production function satisfying the stability conditions, 
i" *^2®'r2 + • • • + l^r—l^rr—t i" ^r+l^rr +1 + • • • + ^ ® 

for any value of r (r = 1 , 2, 3, . . . n). In any case, there are n relations 
limiting the values that can be taken by the partial elasticities of 
substitution for any grouping of the factors.f 
The values of the partial elasticities of substitution can be positive 
or negative. But the limitations above show that the positive values 
must be more numerous or important than the negative values. In 
particular, the (n - 1) partial elasticities of substitution between any 
one factor and the others cannot all be negative. If there are only 
three factors and A,), then 

^2*^12 "h ^8^13 ^ "h *^8*^28^ ® and lfjCTi2 + If20'23 > 0. 

It follows either that all three partial elasticities of substitution 
((Tjg, CTj, and aas) are positive or that one of the partial elasticities is 
negative and the other two positive. 

19.6 Variation of demand for factors of production. 

It is now assumed that there are constant returns to scale in the 
production of the good X, the production function x—fia^ a^, a„) 

being linear and homogeneous with the properties set out in 18.6 
above. Given the output (x) and the prices (pi, p^, Pz, ••• Pn) of the 
factors, the demands for the factors are determined by 

S"/»~/8 /» ’ 

and / (Oi, Uz, az, ... a„)=x. 

The average cost of the output x is 

n __(ilPl + 0'zPi'^ ... +0'nPn '*'^ 2/2 "h ••• 

a: aj ^ 

since Oi/i + 02 / 2 + 08/8 + - +««/» =» Euler’s Theorem. Further, 

• The order in which the factors are enumerated is immaterial ; we can 
^6 the factor A, last just as well as the factor A„. 

t The other conditions of stability give rise to further limitations on th» 
partial elasticities of substitution. 
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if the output varies while the prices of the factors remain fixed, the 
marginal cost at the output x is 


+f>« 


dx 


dll doi da, da, 
dx dx dx dx ^ 


since /j ^ +/, ^ 4-/3 ^* + • • • +/* ^ = 1 the production func- 

tion. Average cost and marginal cost are equal andi therefore, 
constant for all outputs. \ 

Extending the problem of 14.8 above, it is assumed thM X is sold 
on a competitive market at a price p equal to the constapt average 


cost. Then the common equilibrium value of ^ , 


Pi Pz Pi 


Pn 


equal to p, i.e. 




IS 


Pr^^pfr (r=l, 2, 3, 


which is the law of “ marginal productivity ”. Let the demand of 

7) fix 

the market for X be given by x = (f>{p) with elasticity 17 = 

Then the position of competitive equilibrium is described by ^ 


and 


/(Oi, Ug, o„ ... a„) = ^(p), 

fl fi f» fn 


These equations determine the values of Oj, a^t a^, ... a^ and p in 
terms of the given prices of the factors. The output x=(f>{p) and 
the total cost /7=a;p=aiPi+o,p8-l-o,p,-l-... -l-a„p„ are also given 
in similar terms. 

The demands of the competitive market for the factors are deter- 
mined, by the equilibrium conditions, as functions of the prices of 
the factors. Let one of these prices (pi) vary while all the other 
prices remain fixed. The resulting variations in the demands for 
the factors are then to be found by differentiating the equilibrium 
equations (which hold for any prices of the factors) with respect 
to pi. From /(%, Uj, a„ . . . a J ^ (p), 

^ aoi . ^ aa, . . ^ aa„_ _xBp 
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From pft ^pi, pft = j>/„ 

/ ^ ^ 9«a . j. da„ 

y^'spi^ 


/ ^ 4.*. 




+/«n 


dp 


Hence 


-)=o. 

1/ 

/ 1 dp \ , dtti , 


9 Pi •^" a^>l ’ 
9^2 - i* 




api p* 
dpi 


fn 


dtti 


da. 


(lS£-]+f..^+f^^+...+f,„p!=o. 


. ^ 9®»i 

V?) 9pi/ 9i>i •' 9i>i 
F stands for the determinant already written (19.5 above) and 
Fo is the oo-factor of the element 0 in P. Further, F^, and F^r, 
denote the oo-factors of the element /r. in F and F^ respectively 
(r and « = 1, 2, 3, ... n). Then, by 18.6 and 19.6, 


#0 = 0 , Fr,=^FK/Tr,=-'^FKra, 


a. 


r$> 


F 


or*' 




fr 

where a,, is the partial elasticity of substitution of and A, and 

^rfr ®r Pr 

Ol/l "I" 02.^2 "^^nfn 

is the proportion of total cost (= total receipts) spent on Af. 

Using the determinant notation (18.6 above) to solve the linear 

equations above for ^ , we find 

api 

9ai__ 


a?ij 

0 

/. 

••• fn 

Xrf 

fl 

ft 

... fn 


1 



fi 

fll 

fit 

• • • fin 

h 

p 

fit 

••• fin 

ft 

fit 

fit 

* • • fzn 

St 

0 

fit 

••• /ssn 

in 

fin 

ftn 

••• fnn 

in 

0 

ftn 

Sn 
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With the aid of 18.3, (6), the numerator can be written 


**7 ft ••• fn _ 1 ( ^ ft ••• fn ft ••• fn 

P ft ftt •" ftn P ' ft fit ftn fit ••• ftn 

fn ftn ••• fnn fn ftn ••• fnn ftn ••• fnn 

— - ~ ’?) = ^ (o'!! ~ ’?)» 


) 


since pf^ =jpi and ki — 


<hPi 

xp 


The denominator equals 



0 

fl 

ft ••• 

fn 

+ 

XT) 

fl 

ft 

••• fn 


fl 

fix 

fit ••• 

fin 


0 

fix 

fit 

• • • fin 


ft 

fit 

ftt 

ftn 


0 

fit 

ftt 

••• ftn 


fn 

fin 

ftn • • • 

fnn 


0 

fin 

ftn 

• • • fn* 

Hence, 



da^ 

dpi 

II 

iPn- 



i,e. 




Eoi 

eTT 

Pi da 

- — /Cl (Oii 

-7)). 


=i’+a;i7jF’o=i’ 


\ 


Proceeding in exactly the same way, we find 

Ea^pida^ , 

Ep~a^dp^ 

and similar results for the demands for other factors. 

The results, though expressed in terms of variations in the price 
Pi, are clearly quite general. We can, in fact, write one formula to 
express the effect of a change in the price of any factor on the demand 
for any factor : 

{<■ M>d < = 1. 2, 3. ... n). 

These expressions for the partial elasticities of demand for the 
factors are of the same form as those obtained in the case of two 
factors (14.8 above). Their interpretation proceeds as before but 
some new conclusions are now reached. -If the market price of one 
factor Af rises, then the demand for this or any other factor is affected 
in two ways. Firstly, the cost of production is now higher and the 
product dearer. For a decreasing demand law (rj > 0), the amount of 
the product sold is less and there is an all-round and proportional 
. decrease in the demand for the factors. This effect is shown by the 
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negative term {-Krtj) which appears in each of the elasticities of 
demand with respect to the price of A^.. Abstracting from this effect, 
the faotor A, is now relatively more expensive than other factors 
and it pays to substitute other factors for in production. The 
demand for A ^ thus decreases on account of substitution, as shown 

Ed 

by the negative term' (K-r<yrr) in ^ . (By 19.6 above, <r„ is negative 

for stable demands.) The effect on the demand for one of the other 
factors is more complex but the net result (on the demand for A ,) 
, . . . . Ea, 


is shown by the term (Kr«^r») hi 


Ep/ 


There are two cases : 


(1) If a„>0, then the demand for A, increases on account of 
substitution ; the factor A, takes part in the replacement of A,, in 
production. In this case, the factor A, is said to be competitive 
with the factor A, at the grouping of factors considered. 


(2) If Of, < 0, then substitution results in a decrease in the demand 
for A,; the factor A*, like the factor A,, has been partly replaced 
by other factors in production. Here, the factors A, and A, are 
said to be complementary at the grouping considered. 

The sign of a,,, therefore, indicates whether A^ and A, are com- 
petitive or complementary factors. From the Uraitations described 
in 19.5, we see that competition between factors is, on the whole, 
more general than complementarity. One factor, in any case, cannot 
be complementary with aU other factors. Where there are only 
three factors, for example, either aU factors are competitive with 
each other or one pair of the factors is complementary while the 
other two pairs are competitive. 


19.7 The demand for consumers’ goods (integrability case). 

We have considered (14.9 above) the demands of a consumer with 
a given income when there are two goods obtainable on a market at 
given prices. The demands are stable if the indifference curves of 
the consumer are downward sloping and convex to the origin at all 
relevant points. In extending the analysis to the veneral case where 
there are more than two goods available, we assume first that the 
scale of preferences of the consumer can be represented by an in- 
difference map and a utility function. Complications relating to 
“ integrability ” are deliberately avoided in this first approach. 
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If there are n goods Xj, X,. X^ ... X^ let one form of the util t 
function of the consumer be ^ ^ 


«=^(«i, »t, ... afj 

with continuous partial deiivatives of the first two orders i 




dhi 

dXf dx. 


(rands^l, 2, 3, ... n). 


The consumer has a given income fi and can purchase the goods at 
given market prices, Pi, pj, Pa, ... p,. He makes his purchases so 
that u has a maximum value subject to the condition ex|fressiiig the 
fact that he must balance his budget ; ^ 

*iPx +a;aPa + «8l>8 + ♦•.+««!>« =A*- 1 

Since each utility function increases and decreases with iny other, 
a maximum of u corresponds to a maximum of any form of the 
utility function and our results are thus independent of the fact that 
utility is not a measurable concept. The necessary condition for the 
maximum value of u we seek is 


du = <l>idxi + ^i dx2 + ^8 + ••• + dXn—0, 

subject to Pi dxi + p, dx^ +Ps dx^ + . . . +p„ = 0, 

. _ ^8 _ __ 

# # # <— ' • 

Pi Pi Pi Pn 

These (»- 1) equations, with the given side relation, determine the 
equilibrium purchases of the consumer in terms of his given income 
and the given prices, Le. the consumer’s demands as functions of 
Pi» Pa* P»> ••• Pn' 

The condition of “ budget balance ” gives as a linear function 
of the other purchases and so d‘a^=0. It follows that a sufficient 
condition for maximum u is that 

dhi—<f>jxdXi* + <f>i2dXidx2 + <f>izdXidx2 + '"+<f>indxi dx^ 

+ ^12 dx^ dxz "h ^aa da/8* ^aa da/8 da^i + ... + ^an daii dx^ 

+ 

^ ^in da?! dx^ "t" ^8 a da?! da?,, ^ ^sn dajj da7„ ... “h ^nn d^n* 
is a negative definite quadratic form subject to 

Pi da^ + Pt da:, + P8 da;, + . . . + Pn da;* s= 0, 
to , ^da^ + ^8da;8 "t” ^8 d;®, ^ da;* =0, 

(using the necessary conditions). 
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Hence, by 18.9, (2), 

0 4i \>0, \0 ^ )<0, ... . 

«Ka 9n [ <f>t 

^23 ^83 

The equiUbnum position and the demand functions are stable for 
any income and market prices if ^ 3 , ... are positive and if 
the determmant mequalities above are satisfied for all purchases of 
the consumer, at least within a relevant range. These stability 
conditions, it should be noticed,, are limitations on the form of the 
utility function. When there are only three goods, the conditions 
imply that the indifference surfaces of the consumer are downward 
sloping and convex to the origin at all points, i.e. the “ normal ” 
form of the indifference map is sufficient for stability of demand. 

The stability conditions appear in a form which involves a parti- 
cular utility function <f>, and it is not clear that they are independent 
of the non-measurable character of utility. We can, however, trans- 
late the conditions so that they involve only the marginal rates of 
substitution between the goods (16.8 above). The ratios 

express the marginal rates of substitution of X, for Zj, Z 3 , ... Z„ 
respectively. The necessary conditions for equilibrium show that 
these ratios are equal to the corresponding ratios of market prices, 
i.e. the equilibrium purchases of the consumer are such that each 
marginal rate of substitution equals the ratio of the prices of the 
goods concerned. Now 

® _ ^18^ ~ _ ^aa^i ~ ^ 8^8 

dxi V^/ \(f>J ’ * 

<and similarly for the partial derivatives of the other marginal rates 
of substitution. The determinant inequalities of the stabihty con- 


ditions, using these results, can be reduced to 
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The stability conditions thus involve only the majrginal rates of 
substitution and are independent of the actual form chosen for the 
utility function. 

Exactly as in 19.6 above, we define 






+*2^2 + ... 


and 


X,X, 0 


(rand« = l, 2, 3, ... w), 

where is the co-factor of in the determinant 
0=1 0 ^ ^2 ^2 ... 

^ ^11 ^2 ^8 ••• 

<f>i ^2 ^28 ^23 ••• 4^tn 

I <^n ^2n ^^8n ••• ^n» 

At the equilibrium position, represents the proportion of total 
expenditure (jit =a^ Pi + ajg P 2 + • • • + Pn) which is spent on the good 
X,.. The value of a,, is defined as the ^partial elasticity of svJbstitutim 
of the pair of goods and X, in consumption. 

The demand of the consumer for each good is defined as a function 
of fi, pi, p 2 » Pt> ••• Pn by the conditions 

Pi Pz Pz Pn 


and aJiPi + 3 : 2^2 + + • • • + =/^- 


The parameter A (dependent only on fi, pi, pa» 1>8. ••• Pn) is introduced 
for convenience and often described as the “marginal utility of 
money Following the method of 19.6 above, these equations can 
be differentiated with respect to /t or to one of the prices to give the 
variations of demand for any good : 

nr. A ?!• 

X,dpr 


Efi X, dll Epf 

It is found (see Examples XIX, 17 and 18) that 


(r and « = 1, 2, 3, ... 


It follows that the demand for each good is affected in two ways 
by an increase in the price of any one good (X,.). Since the money 
income of the consumer is fixed, the increase in the price results in a 
lower real income and causes a change (usually a decrease) in tli® 
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purchase of each good. This is shown by the term ( - in the 

expreMion for Further, the good X, is now reletirely more 

expensiTe than other goods and the consumer proceeds to substitute 
other goods for X, in consumption. The demand for X, is thus 
decreased, as shown by the negative term (^,0,,) in the expression 

Epr ' “ negative by the stability conditions.) 

The effect of substitution on the demand for one of the other goods 


(X,) is represented by the term {K^a„) in ^ . The consumption of 

X, increases or decreases on account of substitution according as 
this term is positive or negative. Hence, X,. and X, are competitive 
in consumption if <r„>0 and complementary if a„<0. As in the 
production problem, the stability conditions impose limitations on 
the values of a,, (r and 5 = 1, 2, 3, ... n) which imply that the com- 
petitive relations between the goods outweigh, on the whole, the 
complementary relations.* 


19.8 Demands for three consumers’ goods (general case). 

In generalising the results of the previous section, we must assume 
that the preference scale of the consumer is defined, not by a utility 
function and a complete indifference map, but only by the marginal 
rates of substitution between the various goods at different levels of 
consumption. To simplify the exposition, we take the case where 
there are three goods X, Y and Z and make use of the notation and 
results of 16.8 above. Each possible set of purchases of the con- 
sumer is represented by a point (x, y, z) in space referred to axes 


* We have given here definitions of competitive auid complementary goods 
which are more strict than those previously suggested (12.6 above). On the 

old definition, X. and X, are competitive goods if and are both 

positive. From = k, (a„ - ) , we see that the new definition (cr„ > 0) 

. 1 . . ^Pr ^ ^ ^Ex, , Ex^ 

usually implies the same thing* But one or both of — and — ^ 


•i^gutive if 


„ can be 

Ex 

_ or is positive and greater than i.e. if the effect on 
JEu JBJu * 

dpniand via changes in real income is stronger than the substitution effect. 
Similarly, the two definitions of complementarity are roughly, but not exactly , 

agreement. 
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Ox, Oy and Oz. The preference scale of the consumer is then 
described by an indifference plane dx + Rjdy R^z^zQ at any given 
point of space. Here, Rx and R^ are given functions of x, y and z 
(the purchases of the consumer) which express the marginal rates 
of substitution of X for Y and Z respectively. The functions are 
assumed to have continuous partial derivatives. The differential 
equation of the indifference plane is not necessarily integrable and 
we are not at liberty to assume that a utility function or a complete 
system of indifference surfaces exists. 

With given market prices, p*, p, and p„ of the goods mid a given 
income p, the purchases of the consumer must conform Vto the con- 
dition of “ budget balance ” (ap*+ypi»+»p,=/tt) and anyi variations 
in the purchases from an established set {x, y, z) must satisfy 

pg.dx+pydy+p,dz=^0. \ 

If the purchases of Y and Z are increased by dy and dz respectively, 
the necessary decrease in the purchase of X is 

( - = — dy + — d*. 

The indifference equation shows that the compensating decrease is 

{ - dx)Q=Rxdy + Rjfdz. 

If the necessary decrease is less than the compensating decrease, 
then the consumer tends to increase his purchases of Y and Z as 
indicated. Conversely, if the necessary decrease is greater than the 
compensating decrease, the consumer will tend to decrease his pur- 
chases of Y and Z. In fact, equilibrium of consumer’s choice is 
only possible if the necessary and compensating decreases are equal 
for all values of dy and dz. Hence, the necessary conditions for 
equilibrium are 

and 

Pm ~ Pm 

and the marginal rates of substitution, as before, are equal to ratios 
of the market prices. 

To examine the stability of demand, we suppose that increases 
dy and dz in the purchases of Y and Z have been made froui 
the equilibrium position, together with the necessary decrease 
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in the purchase of X. The new values of the marginal 

rates of substitution are approximately {Ri+dRj) and (B^+dR^) 
where 





Suppc»e, now, that an exactly similar change from the new pmrchases 
is contemplated. The necessary decrease in the purchase of X is 


( - dx)y =— dy + — dz, 

V» Pm 

but the compensating decrease in X is now 

( dx^Q — {Ri "t" dRi) dy + (R^ + dRg) dz. 

The original purchases are stable provided that this second change 
will not be made, i.e. provided that the compensating decrease in X 
is less than the necessary decrease : 


(Rg + dRi) dy + (Rg + di2a) dz<—dy+^-dz=iRidy + Rg dz. 

Pm Pm 

I.e. dR^ dy "f* d^tg dz 0, 

where the variations in purchases are related 

Pt,dx+pgdy+p,dz—(i or dx+Bidy+Bgdz=0, 
using the necessary conditions. Substituting for dRi and dRg, 
dR^ 


dy 


dy* 




dz 


dx 


dxdy- 


dx^^^^Kdy ' dz 


j dy dz < 0, 


i.e. 


(idx^-¥-z-—dxdy-¥--^dxdz 
2 dx 2 dx 


I dR\ 
2~^ 


■¥7.-^dMdy-^-^dy* + - 


1 (dRg^dBj^ 


2\dy dz 


H r-^ dxdz+' 

2 dz ‘ 


^ dydz 

IfdRg dBj\, , 


Diust be a negative definite quadratic form, subject to 

dx+Bidy+Rgdz=0. 
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Hence, from 18.9, (2), 

i)= 0 1 >0, 

1 0 5 ^ 

2 dx 

P 1 dRi dJRi 
^ 2 dx dy 


J= 0 1 jBi i?, <0. 

1 0 

2 dx 2 dx , 

I dRi dRi 1 (dEj dRA 

^ 2 dx dy 2\dy^dz)^. 

1^2 1/^ ^ 

® 2 9a: 2\dy^dz} dz 

The demands of the consumer, given by the necessary conditions, 
are stable for all prices and incomes if R^ and R^ are positive and if 
Z)>0 and J! <0 for all purchases. These are the general stability 
conditions. Since an indifference map need not exist, the conditions 
cannot be interpreted as before. 

A certain simplification can be made : 


D= - 

1 

Ri 

+ jBi 

1 

Ri 


19i?i 

dRi 


0 

IdRi 


2 dx 

dy 


2 dx 




+ 2^. 


dRi dRi 


= - 1 


dRi dRi 


Further, write 


By manipulation or expansion of the determinants, it can be shown 
that 


where 
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The stabiUty conditions (2)> 0 and J <0) thus reduce to 
1 Ml <0 and 1 

dx dy dx dy dz 

^ ^ ^ 

dx dv dz 

These conditions are very similar to those of the integrability case 
but the third-order determinant shown must not only be positive but 
also greater than a certain positive amount A*. The conditions of 
the integrability case must still hold but they are only necessary, 
and not sufficient, for stability. Notice that the integrability con- 
dition (16.8 above) is simply A=0 and that the general stability 
conditions then reduce to those previously written. 

The demand of the consumer for each of the three goods is deter- 
mined, as a function of /*, p*, p„ and p„ by the conditions : 

and xp^ + yp„+zp,=fi. 

jra? 

This is true of all cases. In the special integrability case, the forms 
assumed by the marginal rates of substitution and by the stability 
conditions are simpler than in the general case. The results (19.7 
above) relating to the variations of demand and the partial elas- 
ticities of substitution hold only in the simpler case and need 
modification when we pass to the general case. In particular, the 
distinction between goods which are competitive and goods which 
are complementary in consumption is found to be less clear-cut in 
the general than in the special case.* 

EXAMPLES XIX 

General rnaximurn and minimum problems 

1. Show that w = + + + has a minimum value at = y = z = 

2. Show that + + has minimum values at all points where 

and z< 2 numerically. 

3. If w = cc -f y -f 0 : 2 : - a;* - 1 /* -f show that u has a single stationary value 
which corresponds to a saddle point. 

* An ajxalysis of the competitive and complementary relations between 
goods and of the variations of demand in the general case are given by Hicks 
Allen, A Reconsideration of the Theory of Value ^ Economica, 1934. 
fhe stability conditions given in this article are not fully expressed and the 
PJ*osent development can be taken as replacing the earlier work. 
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4. Show that u=^xye, subject to a;+y+ssSa, has a maximum vain 
{ussa) whmi z=y=z=a. Deduce that the geometric mean between tlxr^ 
positive quantities is always less than the arithmetic mean except in the case 
where the quantities are equal. Qeneralise the result to apply to any number 
of quantities. 

5. Find the shortest distance from the origin of co-ordinates to any point 
on the surface xyz=a in the positive quadrant. 

6. If a is a positive constant, show that the maximum value of 

u=o(a-»)(a -y)(a- 2 ) 

relative toaj4-y + 2 = 2a occurs where x, y and z are each equal to fa. Inter- 
pret this result in the light of the fact that the area of a tria>ngle with sides 
X, y and z is given by Vo (a - a;) (o - y) (a - *), where 2a is the i)e|imeter. 

\ 

Economic mctximtim and minimum problema > 

7. A monopolist produces three goods X^, X, and X,. The total cost of 

outputs Xj, Xf and x, of the three goods is where a, and 

a, are constants. The monopolist charges prices p^, p^ and p^ and the demands 
of his market are 

*i = ®i» “ ®ii (Pi ~ «i) - ®it (P» - «») “ (P» - «»)» 

X, = - Oh (Pi - «,) - o„ (p, - «,) - o„ (p, - «,), 

*»=*«• - Oi, (Pi - «i) - o„ (p, - a,) - Oj, (p, - «,), 
where x^,, x,#, x,, and the o’s are given constants. Find the prices the mono- 
polist must charge for maximum joint revenue and show that the following 
conditions must be satisfied by the o’s : 

an>0, o„ >0 and o,, Oj >0. 


Extend the results of 14.4 above. 


8. Find the conditions under which the equilibrium of the general problem 
of 14.5 above is stable, expressing them in terms of the partial derivatives of 
the production function x=/(a, 6, t). 


9. A good X is produced with three variable factors according to the 
production function x=f(a^, a,, o,). Show that Vj, (as defined in 19.6 above) 
is a negative multiple of the ratio 


<*. f* V.^ 


where the differentials apply to a variation of the factors and A, (th« 
factor A, being held constant) so that product is unchanged. Express tliis 
result in terras of an elasticity of substitutira of the kind defined in 13.7 above. 


10. Three factors are obtainable at given prices, p^, p, and p,. 
amounts a^, a, and o, of the factors are employed, the output of a good a u 
x^^A^a^a^f. The good is sold at the competitive price p on a market with 
dfamand law z=Bp~“. Find the amoimts of the factors demanded in terms 
of pj, p, and Pg. By differentiation, riiow that 

1 ^ JEOm BUm 1 
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11. For the produotioa fiaaotion of the previous evnTnT^u u 
deraands for the factors are stable and veiSy th™ theTarSni*?\*^* 
substitution are all equal to unity. Henoe^ the'resS? S 
example to check the formulae of 19 . 6 . previous 


12. A good Z is produced with n factors of production +bB *• 

function, x-f{a^, a,, o,, ... a„), being of any given form. The equ^iona 

o,. •.•o„)=as 

give the demands for the fetors in terms of the given output (a?) and the given 
prices (Pi. Ps. ... pj of the factors. By differentiating these equations, 
show that tn6 vanations oi the domsuds are given by 

dx F 


(^ — 1» 2, 3» w) 


when output varies (prices of the factors fixed), and by 
Ea^ f>m da, 

2, 3. ... n) 

wiien the price of one factor varies (output and prices of other factors fixed). 
Here, F^ is the co-factor of /, in the determinant F and #Cy and a,., have the 
meanings of 19.6. Interpret the second results in terms of the competitive 
and complementary relations between the factors. 


18. A monopolist sells a good X at a price p on a market with demand law 
x^(f>(p) and fixes output so that net revenue is a maximum (i.e. so that 
marginal revenue equals marginal cost). He uses n factors of production, 
obtainable at given prices {PifPitPv •••Pn)f production function, 

®n)> ^ linear and homogeneous. Show that the price p and 
the amoxmts of the factors employed are given by 




^ =p (l - and /(a„ o„ o„ . . . o„) = ^ (p) 
Jn ^ 


where i; is the elasticity of the demand for the good. 


14, In the problem of the previous example, the price of the factor is 
varied while the prices of other factors are fixed. Differentiate the equilibrium 
equations and show that 






(r=l. 2, 3,...n) 


1 + 


dr,] 

ij(i? - l)dpj 

where icj and have the meanings of 19.6. Deduce that, in the normal case 

where «> 1 and ~>0, a fall in the price of Aj increases the demand for each 
dp 

factor less in monopoly case than in the case of competition (19,6 above). 


15. A consumer has a given income (ft) and can buy three goods at given 
prices (pj, p, and pj). One form of his utility function ibu- where 

®i» ccj and otg are positive constants. Find the demand of the consumer for 
Bach good in terms of fi, pj, p, and p,, and show that 

1 1 

Ep"^^^ Ep, Ep, ^ 

'rith similar results for the other two goods. 
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ML Bhow tl^t the utility function of the previous example satisfies th« 
stability 0 (mditioius and gives partial elasticities of substitution which are all 
unity. Use the results of the previous example to verify, in this case, that the 
general formulae of 19.7 hold. 


17. The equilibrium equations of 19.7 give the demands of a consumer as 
functions of his income (fi) and of the prices (p^, p,, p,, ... p„) of the n goods 
obtainable. If income varies while prices remain fixed, ^fierentiate the 
equations with respect to ft and show that 

Efj. Xf Xf 0 ' ^ 

where the utility function and the notation of 19.7 is adopted. 

18. In the problem of the previous example, the price of the good Zj varies 
while income and the other prices remain given. By difi&entiating the 
equilibrium equations with respect to P|, show that 


where k, and or^,. have the meanings defined in 19.7. 


\ 


19. The scale of preferences of a consvimer for n goods is defined by the 
difierential equation 

(a, + a^^x^) dxi + (a, + a,^,) da?, + . . . + (a„ + dx„ = 0 

where x,, x,, ... x„ represent any set of purchases made by the consumer 
and where the a’s are constants. Show that a utility function exists and 
verify that the demands of the consumer are stable, provided that a,j, o,,, 
a„, ... are all negative. Find the demand for each good as a function of 
the given income of the consumer and of the given market prices. Show that 
the demand depends linearly on the income (prices fixed) and is a ratio of 
quadratic expressions in the prices (income fixed). 


20. A firm with given resources (labour, plant, raw materials, etc.) produces 

n goods and its outputs of the various goods are related by a transformation 
function F{Xi, x,, x,, ... x„) = 0. The goods are sold at given market prices, 
Pit Pv Pv Pn> outputs to maximise its revenue 

JS = XjPj + x,p, + . . . + x„p„. Find equations giving the amount of each good 
supplied as a function of all the market prices. Under what conditions is the 
supply stable? How can partial elasticities of substitution between the goods 
in production be defined and used to describe the variations of supply of 
different goods as the market price of one good changes? 

21. Extend the analysis of the demand of an individual for loans (14-9 
above) to the case where ix^, £x,, £x,, ... £x„ are incomes obtained in « 
successive years, related by a transformation function F(x^, x,, x,, ... x„)=0- 
Assume that the individual has a utility function for incomes which can be 
written «= 0(x,, x,, x„ ... xj and that thejrate of interest is lOOfi per cent* 
from the first to the second year, lOOr, per cent, from the second to the third 
year, and so on. 



CHAPTER XX 

SOME PROBLEMS IN THE CALCULUS OP VARIATIONS 
20.1 The general theory of functionals. 

We have been concerned so far with the theory of functions of a 
finite number of variables, with the variations of quantities depend- 
ing on one or more other quantities. There remains for brief con- 
sideration an extension of the analysis, opening up many new fields 
of apj)lication, which takes a quantity as dependent not upon a 
finite set of other quantities but upon one or more variable functions. 
In the simplest case, a variable quantity u is defined as taking 
its value from the form assumed by a function a;=^(i). To each 
function <l>{t) there corresponds a definite value of u, and as the /om 
of the function is changed so is the value of u. The dependence of u 
upon <l> {t) is called a fumtiomd and written w = . The functional 
symbol P is to be regarded in a manner analogous to the ordinary 
symbol for a function. It is essential, however, that the functional 
w=P{^} should not be confused with the function of a function 
u-F{<j){t)}. The latter assumes that is a given function of t 
and hence that u is also a definite function of t. The former takes ^ 
as a variable function, the functional F associating one value of u 
with each whole function The variable t does not itself appear 
in the determination of u in the functional relation.* 

In diagrammatio terms, the variable function z=<f>{t) is shown 
by a variable curve C in the plane Oxt. As the form of the function 
changes (^, <f>^, ^ 3 , ...), the curve G shifts and takes up different 
positions and shapes {Ci, Oj, Uj, ...). If w is a functional of then 
its value depends on the particular position taken by the curve C, 

* More generally^ u may be a functional of several variable functions 

*=^{0, *=x(*) •••}• . Further* the 

‘Unctions x» ••• may be functions of several variables instead of one 
variable t only. For the general theory of functionals, see Volterra, Theory oj 
hmionak (English Ed. 1931). 
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and to the series of positions (CV, O,, C7„ ...) there corresponds a 
serira of definite value of u (itj, Wg, ...). For example, Fig, 103 
shows five positions of a curve limited to pass through two fixed 
end-points A and B and there will be five corresponding values of 
An example of a functional can be taken from quite simple 
economic theory. Each member of a competitive group of finns 
producing a good X with known cost functions fixes that output (a:) 
which makes marginal cost equal to the given market price (p) of 

x!^ 



Fio. 103. 

the good. Further, the output fixed by the firm varies when 
different market prices are given. A mpply function, x=f (p), can 
thus be defined for each firm. But if the firm has monopoly control 
and fixes output and price subject only to certain demand conditions, 
then the output is such that marginal cost equals marginal revenue. 
If the marginal revenue curve is given (given demand conditions 
and given prices of all other goods), there corresponds one definite 
monopoly output As the marginal revenue curve shifts m position 
(changing demand conditions or varying prices of other goods), the 
monopoly output is determined afresh and varies in value. The 
monopoly output depends on the form of the marginal revenue 
fimction <^(x) and we have the supply functional x„=F{(f>}.* 

The step from functions to functionals can be regarded as anoth^ 
instance of the step from the finite to the infinite so characteristic 


* See Sdmeider. TfieorU dtr ProdsAHwn (1034), p. 74. 
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of mathematioal analyse. If u=f{x^, is a function of a 

finite number (n) of variables, we can increase n indefinitely by the 
introduction of more and more variables. The function u then tends 
to involve an infinite number of variables. But this is just what is 
implied by saying that u depends upon the form of a variable 
function x-^{t). The function, in fact, comprises an infinite 
number of particular values and w depends, in 

the functional notion, on the whole of this infinite set of values. 
Tlie functional u^F{<f>) implies that u depends on the infinity of 
values making up the function x=<f>{t). 

20.2 The calculus of variations. 

The most important and frequent case of a functional u=F{<f>} 
occurs when the form of F appears as an integral. Suppose that 
/(i) is a function changing in form as changes. Write 



whore and are certain limits of integration. Then the value 
of u depends on what particular form we take for <f>{t) and hence for 
f{t), i.e. w is a functional of the variable function <f>. The problem 
that usually arises is to determine that function <}> which makes u a 
maximum or a minimum. The analysis of this problem is termed 
the calculus of variations, one branch of the much wider theory of 
fimctionals.* Many problems of importance in the varied applica- 
tions of mathematical analysis are found to relate to the calculus 
of variations. Two examples will illustrate this fact : 

Ex. 1. The problem of (he sutface of revolution of minimum area. 

A problem arising early in the development of the calculus of variations 
is tliat of determining that curve of all curves joining two fixed points 
A and B on the same side of a given line L which forms a surface of the 
smallest area when revolved about the line L. Axes Oxi are fixed in any 
way so that Ot lies along L and so that the fixed points have co-ordinates 
A(fo. *o) Mid JS((i, Xj) which are all positive and t{>tf). \(x~4>{t) is any 
curve lying above Ot and joining A and B, then it can be shown that the 

* Most text-books on advanced mathematical analysis include an account 
cf the calculus of variations. See, for example, Courant, Differential and 
Integral Galeulus, Vol. H (English Ed. 1936), Chapter VII ; Osgood, Advar^ 
t^olouliu (1926), Chapter XVII j de la Vall6e Poussin, Coura d'analyae tnfim- 
Vol. n (1926), Chapter X. 
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area of the sur£a.oe formed by revolving the curve about Of is proper, 
tional to 



Here is a functional of the variable function <f> and we seek that function 
(subject to the limitations indicated) which makes u a minimum. 

Ex. 2. The brachistochrone 'problem of John Bemcniilli, 

One of the first problems in the calculus of variations, posed by John 
BemouilU in 1696, is to fix a curve joining two given points 0 and A so 

that the time taken byja particle to 
slide rmder gravity aloi\g the curve 
from O to A is least, i^es Oxt are 
chosen, as shown in Fia. 104, with 
origin at the given point and with 
Ox drawn vertically down'^ards. Let 
A have co-ordinates (fj, Xj) wliich 
are both positive. If x — <f>[i) is the 
equation of any curve joining 0 to 
A so that ^(0)=0 and <f>{ti)=Xi, then 
it can be shown that the time taken 
by a particle to slide under gravity 

from 0 to A is proportional to 



Here, again, tt is a functional dependent on the form assumed by the 
variable function <f> and we seek that form of <f> which corresponds to the 
minimum value of u. 

20.3 The method of the calculus of variations. 

Two important preliminary points must be considered in devising 
practical methods of solving problems in the calculus of variations. 
The first point concerns what can be called boundary conditions' 
The problem to be solved is usually framed so that only certain 
arcs of the variable curve x=(f>{t) in the plane Oxt are needed, 
definite conditions being imposed upon the points which mark the 
ends of the arcs. In the most frequent case, the conditions are that 
the arcs should start and finish at two fixed pointa A and B in the 
plane. The boundary conditions, in such a case, impose limitations 
on the field of possible variation of the cmwe and we have 

to consider, in fact, only those curves which can be drawn from 
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A U>B. This is BO in the two problems instanced above and it is 
illustrated by Pig. 103. In analytical terms, the function x = 
can only be selected provided that 

^(<o)==»o and 

where a?®) and B{ti, a^) are the two fixed end-points. Other 
boundary conditions may be imposed in less usual cases. It may be 
given, for example, that the variable curve x=<f>{t) should join two 
points P and Q which lie one on each of two given curves in the 
plane Oxt. Here, we have the boundary conditions ^(<o)=®o where 
(to, Xff) are the co-ordinates of P and satisfy some given relation 
^(^o> ; and similarly for the co-ordinates (ti, Xj) of Q. 

Even when the boundary conditions are taken into account, the 
field of possible variation of the function x — <f>{t) is so large that 
anal 3 rsis of the problem is practically impossible and it becomes 
essential to limit the field of variation by some further device. An 
obvious step is to take only those functions, satisfying the boundary 
conditions, which are continuous and possess continuous derivatives 
up to any desired order. Further, the field can be more severely 
limited by taking functions only of a particular type or curves of a 
particular class. We may take, for example, only functions of the 
quadratic type represented by parabolas with vertical axis. We 
know that a function type or curve class can be represented by a 
relation involving certain parameters a, jS, y, ... ; the larger the 
number of the parameters the more general is the function type or 
curve class. The result of this limitation on the field of the variable 
function is to replace the function x=^(t) of variable form by 

x — <f>(t’, oc, y, ...), 

where is now of fixed form and the variation of the function is 
replaced by the variation of the parameters involved. 

It is important to appreciate the nature of the step now taken. 
We have given up the consideration of any comprehensive variation 
in the function x=</>{t) and have limited ourselves to a more re- 
stricted variation described by parameters in a function of fixed 
form. If the parameter are few in number, the restriction is very 
severe. For example, using only three parameters, we may write 

(f>(t)=od^+fit+Y 

80 that our variable curve is limited to the class of parabolas with 
their axes vertical (parallel to Ox) But, by taking more and more 
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parameters, we can make the field of variation of our function type 
more and more general. If a sufficiently large (but finite) number 
of parameters is selected, the restricted field of variation can be 
made to differ in few important respects fi:om the complete field ; we 
simply exclude from the latter the more unusual kinds of functions. 

The problem to be solved is now greatly simplified. We seek the 

extreme values of f{t)di where /(<) depends on the variable 

function z=^{t). Limiting the latter in the way indicated, the 
expression to be integrated becomes /(< ; a, j8, y, ...) where a, j8, y, ... 
are parameters and where the form of the function / ia fixed. It 
follows that the value of the integral u depends only on'jthe para- 
meters a, j8, y, ... and we require its maximmn or minimium value 
for all variations in the parameters allowed by the boundary con- 
ditions. The problem of the calculus of variations is thus reduced 
to a problem of extreme values of an ordinary function of several 
variables a, /8, y, ... . Functionals are changed back into functions 
and we proceed on familiar lines.* The extent to which the simplified 
problem approximates to the original one depends on the number of 
parameters we care to take. The most important thing about the 
analysis which follows is that it is quite independent of how many 
parameters there are, provided only that their number is finite. 
The solution we obtain is not perfectly general but it provides an 
approximation sufficient for all practical purposes. 


20.4 Solution of the simplest problem. 

The function f{t), which gives the variable u on integration, 
depends in some definite way upon the variable function 
The dependence usually includes, not only </> itself, but also the 
various derivatives of Of the many possible cases, only the 
simplest will be analysed here, the case where /(<) depends on the 
variable t, on the function ^{t) and on the first derivative : 


* Hie step from fimotions to functionals is reversed. A ftmctional can be 
regarded as a function of an infinity of variables. In solving- 
functionals, we approximate by taking a foncticm of a large number of varw 
(the parameters «, /5, y, . . . ). This is in line with the methods always adopte 
for dealing with the in^te and the st^ made here is, after all. not unusus . 
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This is a function of t given in the function of functions form. But, 
since the function ^ included is of variable form, the form of the 
function / to be integrated is also variable. We a.ssume, further, that 
the boundary conditions are such that the variable curve a; = ^(0 
passes through two fixed points A (<„, tCo) and B{ti, x^). The problem 
to be solved is thus : 

The extreme values of the integral « = j*V {t, x, dt are required 

for aU possible variations in the function x = tf>{t), such that 
(f>(to)=^o where (i# a^o) and {ti, x^) are fixed points. 


The problems mstanced in 20.2 above are both of this form. In the 
first problem of the surface of revolution, we have 

and in the problem of John Bernouilli 

In solving the problem, we impose the limitations on the varia- 
tion of <^{t) already described, taking this function in the form 

x—^{t I oc, P, Yf 

whore ^ is a fixed function (with a continuous derivative) and 
where a, j8, y, ... are parameters. Allotting arbitrary differential 
increments 8a, 8j8, 8y, ... to the parameters, we derive first the 
corresponding variations 8x and 8x' in the function x and its 

derivative : 





It should be remaiked that all the variations here are ordinary 
differentials subject to the usual rules of differentiation. They 
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are denoted by the symbol “ 8 ” in order to distinguish them from 
the other differentials, dx and dt, we obtain when we consider a; as a 
function of t, the values of the parameters being given. Hence, 
throughout our analysis here, “ d ” refers to variation in the variable 
i and “ 8 ” to variation in the parameters a, /5, y, ... . 

The function f(t, x, x') and the integral u can now be considered 
as dependent on the parameters a, y ... and the variations in 
their values are obtained as 


and 

8»=8{|V{(, *, *-)*}=£ (S/)<«=£(|to) dj+£|^|(8:.)|*. 

Now, using the result of 16.3 above. 


^d(^\ 
dt \dx'J 


dt 


\dx'/ 




Hence, except for the addition of an arbitrary constant. 




■(8a;)>d<: 


Jldiwj 


8x > dt. 


The expression for the variation in u then becomes 


Since, by the boundary conditions, the curve x=<f>{t) always passes 
through two fixed points at t=<o and i=ti, it foDows that the varia- 
tion of a; is zero, i.e. 8x=:0, at these points. Hence, 



and so 



The integral u is to have an extreme value for variation in the 
function x^^{t) as obtained by varying the parameters a, y> • 
The necessary condition for this is that 8us=0 for all values o 
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ictf 8y* ••• > i*®* lor 8^ valuos of Sx, Prom th.6 ftboyo oxpressioii 
for 8w, this is only true if 

dx dt \dx'J 

This result, known as Evler'a equation, determines that function 
x = 4*{i) which maximises or minimises the value of u. Since and 

rif 

^ are partial derivatives of f{t, x, x') and so functions of t, x and 

r' = ^ , the equation is a relation in a: as a function of t which iavolvas 

the derivative of * with respect to t, i.e. it is a differential equation 
which must be solved to give the function x = (f>{t) we seek. Our 
problem in the calculus of variations is thus reduced to the relatively 
.simple problem of integrating a differential equation. The methods 
for completing the solution are set out in Chapter XVI above. 
Kuler’s equation, however, is only a necessary condition for extreme 
values of u. There remains the problem of distinguishing between the 
(iiffei-ent extreme values. The number of variables (i.e. the para- 
meters a, /S, y, ...) is here very large and, as we have seen in tlie 
previous chapter, a general criterion for separating maximum from 
minimum values is not readily obtainable. We must content our- 
belves with the fact that, in simple practical cases, we can usually 
tell from general reasoning whether we have a maximum or a. 
minimum value of u. 


20.5 Special cases of Euler's equation. 

Two particularly simple cases of the problem of the previous^ 
section often arise in practice : 


( 1 ) To find extreme values of u = J** / ^ j dt, where the function 


to be integrated does not involve x explicitly. 

Writing and noting that Etiler’s equation becomes 


d 

dt 



= 0 , 


’'here a is some oonstaut. Tliis is a differential equation involvmg 

M.A. 
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only the first derivatiTe x', i.e. a simple differential equation of the 
first order which can be solved, in most cases, without diffioulty. 

(2) To find extreme values of « = J*"/ dt, where the function 

to be integrated does not contain t explicitly. 
dx 

Writing » differentiating f(x, x') as a function of two van- 

ables each depending on t, and using Euler’s equation j 


r ^ . 

df_^dx dl^ d(^\ ^^ d( m 

dt dx di dx' dt dt \dx'/ dx' dt dt \ dx'^ 

df 

Hence, / and x' ■— , having equal derivatives with respect to t, can 
only differ by an arbitrary constant, i.e. 

f{x, x')=x'^J{x, x')+a 

where a is some constant. Again we have a differential equation of 
the first order, involving only x and its derivative x'. The solution, 
giving the function x = ^{t) we require, proceeds with little difficulty. 
It is to be noticed that the two problems of 20.2 above are both of 
this special form. 

20.6 Examples of solution by Euler’s equation. 

The methods of solution developed here can be illustrated by the 
following three examples ; 

Ch fdx^ 

Ex. 1. To find extreme values oftt = j ^ subject to the 

boundary conditions that the curve x = ^{f) passes through two fixed 
points A («„ Xq) and B{ti, Xj). 

We have the special case (1) of 20.5 with 

Sit, x') - tx'* and »') “ 2te'. 

.... ... dx a 


Hence, 


2tx' o constant, i.e. 


dt t 


where a is some constant. The integral is obtained at once as 

X -J I (ft + constant, i.e. x=alogi+6 

where 6 is a second constant. THe extreme value of ti is thus given by * 
(ogarithmio curve. 
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The appropnate values of the constants a and 6 are to be found by usinc 
the boundary conditions. Since the curve must pass through the fixed 
points A and B, we have 

a;0=alogfo+6 and a:i=alog<i+6. 

On solving these linear equations, the constants are given as 


a = , — and f._ ?o *1-^1 >og<o 


log«i-log«o 


logti-logio 

In this way we fix that particular logarithmic curve which passes through 
A and B. The use of the boundary conditions in deter minin g the relevant 
values of the constants of the solution is to be noticed. 

Finally, the extreme value of u determined is 

It is not possible to indicate here whether this is a maximum or a minimum 
value. 

1 + f ^ j dt where 






Ex. 2. To find the minimum value of u 

the curve x — is subject to the usual boundary conditions. 
We have here the special case (2) of 20.5 with 

, f, xx' 

f{x, x') ^x-Jl +«'* and 

and Euler’s equation is 




-fx 


Wl +0?'*== 


XX 


/2 






.'2 


-fa. 


On multiplying up, squaring and collecting terms, we find 




. dx n/oj^-o* 

V mumm 


^ 0 

dt a 

Hence, 

II 

rdt ^ . t-b 

— + constant = 

I a 

k 

I 

1 


wiicre both a and b are constants. It is easily verified that 

d 1 


(log' 


and the solution of our differential equation becomes 


t-'b 


i.e. 

^ a a 


S2 


M.A. 
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/li — »*-(*• -a*) 

' V iC* ““ Of ■' ' 'r. I I , -i anr j 




Jdb 

zae « . 


«+>/**-«• x + Jx^-a* ae« 

/ <-»6 \ 

Adding, x>^^a\e* +e~ ® / 

which is the function giving the minimum value of u. The boundary con- 
ditions provide the values of a and 6 in terms of (fg, x^) and x ^ : 

fb=^ _^\ t,-6\ 

“ +e “ / aJid a^«="io\c * +e * y. 

The minimised value of « is then given by 

dx 

dt a 


«.r*V 




where 


s/x^- 


■a* 


\ 


i.e. « = | — ai=7al V 

Jt.“ 4 Jt," 

This integral can be evaluated fairly easily 


2(f-6) 2(t-b) 

e * +c -<-2 




e« -fe * 


) 


are 


The curves corresponding to the function type * = ia( 
called “ catenaries The curve which gives the minimum value of « 

is thus that catenary which passes 
through the two fixed points A and B 
given by the boundary conditions. 
The shape of this curve is shown in 
Fig. 105. The solution of the problem 
of 20.2, Ex. 1, is now obtained ; the 
catenary is the curve which gives 
a surface of revolution of smallest 
area. It is to be noticed that the 
nature of this geometrical interpreta- 
Fia 106 . problem shows that the 

value of u we have found is a 

minimum and not a maximum. 



Ex. 3. To find the minimum value of u = P -fl | ^ subject 

to the usual boundary conditions. ^ 

This is again the special case (2) of 20.5“ with 

/(*.*') Mid 
and EuIot’s equation is 


ll +x'* x‘ 


/r 
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We find, on multiplying up, squaring and collecting tenns. 


1 -aht 


a*x 


i,e. 


ll 

dt a » 

The int^al of iMs differential equation is 


-a** 



X 

1 -0% 



+ constant 


t-b 

a 
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where both a and b are arbitrary constants. It is now only a matter of 
evaluating the integral shown. This can be done only with the aid of 
“ trigonometric ” functions and we cannot proceed further here,* It can 
be stated, however, that the relation between x and t obtained on com- 
pleting the integration is represented by a curve of a well-known class, 
the class of “ cycloids ”. The solution of our problem, taking accoimt as 
before of the boundary conditions, is given by that cycloid which passes 
through the two fixed points O and A. It is this curve which gives the 
minimum time of descent from 0 to ^ (see the brachistochrone problem 
of 20.2 above). 


20.7 A dynamic problem of monopoly. 

A monopolist sells a good X on a market consisting of a com- 
petitive group of consumers. If he produces an output x per unit of 
time, the cost of production is given by 77 (x) and remains unchanged 
throughout the period from t=tff to t=ti which we consider. It is 
assumed that the market price of X varies continuously over the 
period and is represented by some function p (<). The demand of the 
competitive group of consumers is assumed to involve a “ specu- 
lative ” element and to be described by the demand law given in 

16.7 above : 

x=^<f>{p{t), p'{t)}. 

The market demand thus varies over the given period according to 
the course taken by the price of X. The monopolist’s profit per unit 
of time when he produces an output x per unit of time and sells it 
at the price p(0 is given by 

xp{t) -11 (x). 

This is the fate of prcfU at any time t and depends on the price and 

* The solution of the problem can be written : 

#s:6-f a'(0-8in0), aj=o'(l -cos fl), 

where a' is an arbitrary constant obtained from o. The required relation 
l^tween x and I is obtained by eliminating the parameter tf. The expressions 
sin 6 and oos 6 too trigonometric ratios of the angle & radians. 
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the rate of change of the price at this time. The tctxd profit in the 
given period from to is obtained by the addition of the 
profits in successive units of time. Since the variation of price and 
output is assumed to be continuous, the addition can be represented 
by an integral, i.e. total profit is 

u=^ {xp-n(x)}dt. 

For a given course of price over time, the demand x of the market is 
determined at each moment and there is a definite value of u corre- 
sponding. Different values of u are obtained for different; courses of 
price. Hence, the monopolist’s total profit depends on\ the form 
of the price function over time, on the course taken by price. It is 
assumed, finally, that the ruling price at the initial moment 
given as and that the subsequent course of price is fixed by the 
monopolist so as to maximise his total profit in the whole period 
from to <=<i. It is required to determine the course of price, 
i.e. the form of the price function p{t), actually fixed by the mono- 
polist. The corresponding output at successive moments is then 
derived from the given demand law.* 

As a first problem, it is taken that the choice of the monopolist 
is restricted by the fact that the final price (pi at t=ti) is given in 
addition to the initial price. (This artificial assumption will be 
dropped when it has served its purpose.) We have then a problem 
in the calculus of variations: to find the function p{t) which 

maximises the value of {xp -n{x)}dty where x=<f»{p,p') and 

where the boundary conditions give p=Po when <=<o and p=Pi 
when t=ti. This is the special case (2) of 20.6 with 

/(p, p')=ap-77(a;) where x—4>{p,p') 
as the function to be integrated to give u. 

* The problem is based on the work of Boos and Evans, see Evans, Matiie- 
matical Introduction to Econonvica (1930), pp. 143 et Notice that, if prices 
do not change continuously but are fixed at definite intervals, then the mono- 
polist’s total profit is a function of a finite number of prices (one for each ot 
the intervals in which prices are fixed). The problem of maximising torn 
profit is then relatively simple, a problem of the maximum value of a bmcti^ 
of several variables. It appears that here, as in many problems 
theory, the discontinuous form is both more realistic and more simple tro 
the matitematioal point of view. 
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Hence, 

dp' ’ ^dp’ dxdp'~V~dxldp' 
and Euler’s equation gives 

This is a first-order differential equation in the function 2 )(C, 

remembering that x=^{p, p') is a given function of p and p'=~. 

dt 

The solution of the equation gives the function p{t) required except 
that it involves two arbitrary constants (the constant above and a 
constant of integration). The appropriate values of the constants 
are given by the two boundary conditions fixing the initial and final 
prices. The problem is thus theoretically determinate and the 
following particular case shows how an actual solution can be 
obtained when we know the forms of the demand and cost functions. 

Suppose that the demand function is linear, x=ap+b+cp', and 
the cost function quadratic, n=ax^+^x+y, where the six co- 
efficients are all constants. The equation for p (f) is now 

p{ap+b+ cp') -n=cp' i^p- ~ j + constant, 
dlldp 


i.e. 


c-j- —+ap*+bp- i7=con8tant. 
dx dt 


Differentiating with respect to i and collecting terms. 


^d^IId^p d^TIdp 

dx^ dt* dx* dt 


^p+b-a 


dx 


= 0 . 

dm 


But, ^=:2ttX+p=2eac^+2aixp + {2ba+^) and ~=2oi. 

The differential equation for p{t) then reduces to 

2c*« ^.-2a{aa-l)p+{b- 2a6a - o^) =0, 
at* 


i.e. 


dt* 


=X*{p-p), 


where 


^ _h-2aboL-a^ 
2a{o«-l) 


and A*= 


o(oa-l) 


C*a. 


(A* is positive if the constants have the signs appropriate to the 
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nonnal case, i.e. a <0 and de> 0). The solution of this simple second' 
order differential equation is known to be 

p =p + Ac** + 

where A and B are constants of integration. The solution can be 
checked by differentiation. The constants p and A are given in 
terms of the coefficients of the demand and cost laws. The constants 
A and B are to be found in terms of the initial and final prices by 
substituting p —p^ when < = f (, and p =pi when < = fj. The problem is 
solved and the course of prices over time, as determin^ by the 
monopolist, is given uniquely. 

Returning to the general case, given the final price pj;, we have 
shown that the price fimction p(<) and the maximised value of total 
profits u can be obtained. The total profits (as maximised) must 
be a function of pi, say u=F(pi). To complete the problem, the 
monopolist has only to fix that final price (of all possible final prices) 
which maximises u as a function of Pi, i.e. which gives the largest 
total profits of all. For this, we put 


j — = 0 subject to 
dPi 


d*u 


<0 


and determine pi &om the resulting equation. 


20.8 Other problems in the calculus of variations. 

The simple problem in the calculus of variations treated above is 
capable of generalisation in a number of directions.* For example, 
the function in the integral u may involve second and higher order 
derivatives of the variable function or the variable function may 
depend, not on one variable t, but on several variables ii, ...■ 
Further, the extreme value of u may be required subject to a number 
of given side relations in the variable function, the problem of 
relative maximum and minimum values. But perhaps the most 
useful extension of the problem arises when the integral u depends 
on several variable functions instead of on only one such function. 
This extension can bo illustrated by the case where there are two 
variable functions, x=^(t) and and where the integral to 


* See Commit, op. cU., pp. 607'20. 
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be maximised or minimised is of the simple form (analogous to that 
of 20.4 above) : 


% 



dx dy\ 
*~dt’ It) 


dt 


subject to the boundary conditions that « and y both assume fixed 
values when t—io and t=ti. 

It can be shown (following the argument of 20.4) that, when the 
parameters of the variable functions are changed so that 8x and Sy 
are the resulting increments in the functions themselves, then the 
variation of u is 




where ^ ^ ~ ^ necessary condition for an extreme 

value of u is that 8u 0 for all variations 8a; and 8y. Hence, 

dx dtW) By~dfWl’ 

i.e. there are two differential equations (each similar to Euler’s 
equation above) to be solved for the functions x = (f>{t) and y = «/r(0- 
An economic example of the present problem can be taken from 
a theory of saving developed by Ramsey.* There are two variable 
factors of production in a community, i.e. labour B and capital C, 
each of which is taken as homogeneous in nature. If amounts b and c 
of the factors are used, the total product (or income) of the com- 
munity is given by the production function : product =/ (6, c). The 
variations of labour and capital over time are assumed to be con- 
tinuous and represented by the functions b{i) and c(<). The rate of 

3/C 

growth of capital, or the saving of the community, \b-j qX any time. 


The consumption (or expenditure) of the community is then 

® (0 —f (^> 


.( 1 ) 


It is i«aiiTr|ftd that the utility of the commumty’s consumption is 
measurable and dependent only on the amount of the consumption. 
Similarly, the disutility (assumed measurable) of labour 

* See Ramsey, A Mathematical The^ of Saving, Economic Journal, 1028 
A modified version of iliis theory is given here. 
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is taken as vs=tf/{b). Over a period of time (<o> ^)> total net 
utility of the community is 

17 = r‘{^(a)-0(5)}(ft 

where future utilities are not discounted. This quantity 17 is a 
functional of the variable functions b{t) and c{t), representing the 
changes in the employment of labour and capital over time. The 
function a{t) is expressed in terms of b{t) and c{t) by (1) above. It 
is assumed that the amount of labour and capital employed at the 
initial time (^=<o) given and that the “ optimum ” an^ounts to 
be aimed at (<=#i) are also known. Subject to these boxmdiary con- 
ditions, the community is taken as fixing the amount of work it does 
and the amount of saving it makes over time to maximise total 
utility. We have, therefore, to find the functions b{t) and c{t) 
which maximise the value of U, subject to the usual boundary 
conditions. 

Write c'=^ and 
at 

17 =r F{byC,c')dt, 
iu 

where F (6, c, c') = ^ (a) - ^ (6) and a=f{b, c) - c'. 

The conditions for the maximum of U are 

dF d ldF\ . . dF d ldF\ 

db ~dt \db'} dc ~dt \dc'} ‘ 


The first condition gives 

. df_ fib) 

db~6'(a) 

The second condition gives 


,,, ,0/ dF d fdF\ -d . „ 


( 2 ) 


i.e. 


dc' 


d 

^'(a) dt 




.(3) 


The functions a(t), b{t) and c(0 are to be foimd from the differential 
equations (1), (2) and (3), the boundary conditions being used to 
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evaluate the arbitrary constants that 
of the probli. ie dete.^ 

ae prtl derivetivee | .„d | of the pr»iuotio„ toctbn 

me.^ ^ outTgiad produote of lehooi »d oepitel at time and 
can thus be associated with wages and the rate of \ni7 1 

TL “;,r T*’ 

dieu^ty of laWm to the marginal ntffity of oonanmption. The mle 
of mto»t, by (3) m e,nal to the pn,p„rtional rate of decrease 
margmal ntdrty of oonanmption over time. Asanming that the ra^ 
of mtoreet never beeomea negative, the marginal StiUty of J. 
anmpta falla over tone either nnlil it vanishes or until tie rate of 
mtoreet becomes aero, Mier, if f (a) is . decreasing function of a 
(decreasmg margmal ntiUty), then consumption rises over time until 
Its marginal utiUty or the rate of interest is zero. 

An expression for the rate of saving can be found as follows 
Usmg the results (1), (2) and (3), we have 

=(i"(<>)|/(6, ») + f(i)^-|{f(a)){/(6, c)-o) 
■=f' (0) f M e) + f (i) 2 - f '( 0 ) I (/(6, c) - a) 

So <f> {a)f{b, c) =|o — di +|^'(6) constant 


-a<f>'{a) — dt +jifi'{b) + constant 

=a(f>'(a) - {<j){a) - ^(6)} + constant, 

<f>' (a) {/ (6, c) - a} = constant - {<j> (a) - ^ (6)}. 


* •'^ince ^ {a<ft'{a)} = o ^ {^'(o)} + ^'(a) — , we have 

of(a) = ja|{f(a)}d<+[f(a)|(i«, 


i i 
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Hence, using (1), we find 

dc 

dt ~ 

where is a constant. 

Since 17 is to be a maximum (as opposed to a minimum), the 
excess of utility over disutility, <f>(a) - ^(6), must increase over time. 
Further, it can be taken that capital increases at a decreasing rate 
until it becomes stationary at the “ optimum ” at < = ij. So, from (4), 
the excess of utility over disutility increases and tends to its maxi- 
mum value A Then, from (4), the rate of saving niultiplied 

by the marginal utility of consumption at any time equals the 
amount by which the exc^ of utility over disutility falls short of 
the optimum amount A. As time goes on, consumption increases, 
the marginal utility of consumption decreases and the rate of saving 
decreases until it becomes zero. 


EXAMPLES XX 

Problemt in the ccUculua of variations 

1. Find the curve z=^{t) which corresponds to an extreme value of 

Ct\ /(jbc\^ 

u=| ^ passes through two fixed points at t — and 

.'<0 \at/ /•(, /dx\* 

Generalise by considering tt=l ( 37 ) dt, where n is a fixed number, on 
similar lines. 

fti fdx\* 

2. Show that u—j^x* dt has an extreme value when the function 

x—^{t) is of the form x = a‘Jt -b. How do the boundary conditions that the 
curve passes through fixed points at t=t» and t^t, determine the constants 
a and b? 

3. Show that an exponential curve gives the maximum or minimum 

fti 1 /dx\* 

values of subject to the conditions that the curve passes 

through fixed points at fat to s>nd 

4 . If **“ + where fixed values of x oorrospond to 

fsfe and f=fi> find the function x=^(t) which gives u its extreme values. 
Show that the corresponding curve is an arc of* a peu’abola. 

5. Light, travelling in a plane Oxy, follows a path y=^{x) which is deter- 
mined (by Fermat’s principle) so that the time of transit is a nuni mum. Th is 

is equivalent to finding the function ^ which minimises 

where v is a function of x and y denoting the velocity of light at various 
points. Assuming that « is a constant, show that the path of light between 
two fixed points is a straight line. 
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6 . The velowty of hght, m ^ problem of the previous example, mcreasee 
m to the height above the zero horizontal line 0* Putv=jfcv 

and show that the path of light between two fixed points is an arc of a circle 


7. If m is a given function and «=£/(®)^l + (f)‘*, where z has 

fixed values at <=f, and t^t^, show that an extreme value of u is given by the 
function x=(f){t) defined by 

f (fe . ^ 

where a and 6 are constants to be determined by the boundary conditions. 
Show that the previous three examples are particular cases of this general 
result. 


8. A radio manufacturer (see Examples V, 16, and Examples VIII, 33) 
produces z sets per week at a total cost of ill, where i7=^* + 3x+ 100. 

The demand of the market is » = 76 - 3p + 276 ^ sets per week at any time 

when the price is ip per set. The manufacturer is a monopolist fixing the 
course of price over time so that his total profit is a maximum. The initial 
price (i =0) is £16 per set and it is requir^ to obtain a price of £20 per set 
after 100 weeks (t= 100). Show that, at any time t weeks after the initial 
week, the price per set is 

j)= 16179 + O'nie®*”^ 0-6606-“»»‘. 

Take aU figures correct to three decimal places and log„e= 0-4343. 

9. In the problem of the previous example, show that the price falls to a 
minimum after about 20 weeks. What is this minimxun? Draw a graph to 
illustrate the course of price over time. 

10. In the solution of the problem of 20.7, show that 


11. Under the conditions of the previous example, show that the price p 
falls in the period (to, tj) from Po to a minimum and then rises to p,. Verify 
that the TniniTnnm price occurs when 


t= 


2 

2A 



13. In the problem in the theory of saving analysed in 20.8, the production 
f<mction/(&, c) is linear and homogeneous. Show that 

6f(6)=of(o)+|(cf(o)} 


snd interpret this result. Show, also, that 

ldc_^ 

c dt~ dc c^'(o) 

What is the rate of interest at the optimum time {t—ti) when capital ceases 
to accumulate! 
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